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FOREWORD 


Eleven of the articles in this volume are the addresses delivered at the Annual 
Meeting of this Academy held in Philadelphia on April 10 and 11, 1964. The 
balance of the articles were specially written for this volume, with the result that 
each subtopic of the general theme receives a rounded treatment. Each of the 
articles originally presented as a speech is identified by the editors as such. 

The 1964 Annual Meeting, the largest in Academy history, was attended by ap- 
proximately 1,000 persons. A typical attendance for a session was between 600 
and 675. ‘Twenty-four countries sent official delegations, and there were delega- 
tions from fourteen missions to the United Nations, ten public jurisdictions, six- 
teen federal agencies, 166 American and foreign universities and colleges, and 150 
international, civic, scientific, and commercial organizations. 

In view of the continuing high interest of our members and delegates in foreign 
affairs, we have decided to devote the next annual meeting of, the Academy to 
Latin America. 

James C. CHARLESWORTH 
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The Soviet Union and African Countries 


By NIKOLAI FEDORENKO 


ABSTRACT: Africa is no longer a silent continent but, rather, 
a continent of great expectations. In the 1960s, partici- 
pation of the new African states in the solution of interna- 
tional problems, large and small, is a fact of international life. 
It has been the policy of the Soviet Union throughout the pe- 
riod of the emergence of independent states in Africa to sup- 
port, especially in the United Nations, anticolonial struggles 
and decolonization proposals and resolutions. The Soviet Un- 
ion, aware of the discrepancies between former colonial coun- 
tries and their ex-possessions in matters of trade, industrial de- 
velopment, education, and medical care, is pursuing a policy 
toward Africa calculated to assist the African countries in at- 
tacking and ending backwardness. This policy supports na- 
tionalization of the properties of foreign monopolies, develop- 
ment of local industry, creation and strengthening of a state- 
owned sector of the economy, and radical agricultural reforms. 
The Soviet Union is convinced that practical measures must 
be taken to mitigate the damaging effects of world-market 
price-and-demand fluctuations on African economies. These 
measures include equal trade agreements, low-interest credits, 
guaranteed market, supplying necessary equipment, and train- 
ing local African personnel. The Soviet Union feels that the 
African nations’ position of positive neutralism fully corre- 
sponds to African needs and interests and permits freedom of 
choice in social and economic development.—Ed. 


His Excellency Nikolai Fedorenko, Doctor of Philosophy and Professor of the His- 


tory of Chinese Literature, is Head of the Permanent Mission of the USSR. to the 
United Nations, a position he has held since 1963. He was Ambassador to Japan, 1958— 
1962, and Deputy Foreign Minister, 1955-1958. He was elected an Associate Member 
of the Academy of Sciences, US S.R., in 1958. He was Head of the Far Eastern Divi- 
sion, Foreign Ministry, 1952-1955. Since 1954 he has been a member of the Collegium 


of the Foreign Ministry. 
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2 THE ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


ET me first of all thank you for your 

kind invitation to speak before 

this august meetirg. The topic that 

has been allotted to me, “The Soviet 

Union and Africa,” is both gratifying 
and demanding. 

I must confess taat, having accepted 
your invitation, I feel at the same time 
a satisfaction of a purely personal char- 
acter: the temptation to change, for a 
short time at least, the United Nations 
atmosphere for the academic one was 
too great to resist. 

I am very glad to note that this ses- 
sion takes place on the eve of the Day 
of Freedom of Africa, the 15th of April, 
which is celebrated not only by the 
peoples of the African continent but by 
progressive mankind as a whole. 

It is very remarkable, too, that this 
meeting of The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, devoted to 
the problems of decolonization, is tak- 
ing place in Philadelphia, in the city 
which contributed so much to the strug- 
gle of the Americar: people for their na- 
tional independence. 

It was from this city that the alarm 
was sounded and America was called to 
the just war against foreign colonizers. 
This call came from your great com- 
patriot Thomas Paine who wrote here 
in January 1779: 

Ohl Those of you who love humanity! 

Those who have the courage to face not 
only tyranny 

But the tyrant himself, come forward! 

This article is the ext of an address pre- 
pared by His Excellency Nikolai Fedorenko 
and read by Mr. Pavel F. Shakhov to the An- 
nual Meeting, First Session, Friday morning, 
April 10 Mr. Shakhov participated in the 
question-and-answer session which followed 
the address and which is reproduced at the 
end of the article. Mr. Shakhov is Senior 
Adviser, Political Affeirs, Permanent Mission 
of the USSR to the United Nations Mr. 
Yury E Fotin, Attaché, Permanent Mission 
of the USS.R. to the United Nations, acted 


as interpreter for Mr Shakhov during the 
question-and-answer session. 





Every corner of the Old World is under 
suppression. 

Freedom is hunted round the globe. Asia 
and Africa had long ago chased it away. 
Europe regards it a foreigner. 

Britain demanded that it be exiled. 

Oh, accept the refugee and be ready in ad- 
vance to give home to the whole man- 
kind. 

The American people won, then, their 
national independence. But how long 
and difficult, full of sacrifices and pri- 
vation was that path for other peoples! 

It was only some sixty years ago that 
the strongholds of colonialism seemed 
firm and indestructible, and Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes’ dreams ran as high as the colo- 
nization of the stars: “What a pity that 
we cannot get to the stars, shining over- 
head at night. I would annex the plan- 
ets, if I could, I often think of it. I’m 
sorry to see them so clear and at the 
same time so far.” 

People quickly get accustomed to the 
new. It has become quite usual now 
that India, Burma, Ghana, Guinea, 
Mali, the United Arab Republic, and 
other Asian and African countries are 
sovereign states, pursuing their own in- 
dependent national policy. And today, 
returning in our minds to 1917 when a 
great many peoples of the globe were 
colonial slaves deprived of all human 
rights, one may understand what a long 
way was covered by mankind during 
these years and what historical signifi- 
cance the Revolution in my country 
had for it—a Revolution unprecedented 
for its purifying force and creative 
power. 

Two historical documents of the So- 
viet government, “The Declaration of 
the Rights of the Peoples of Russia” 
and the appeal “To the Working Mos- 
lems of Russia and the East,” were real 
bells of liberty and national independ- 
ence. 

The Soviet government declared in 
those documents that its relations with 
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the oppressed peoples of the East will 
always be based on mutual respect, 
friendship, and equality. It said to 
those peoples: “Build your national life 
freely and without hindrance. It is 
your right.” 

The very first foreign policy acts of 
the young Soviet Republic showed to 
the peoples of colonies and dependent 
territories that the relations between 
big and small peoples, between strong 
and weak states may be not only those 
of supremacy and subordination but 
also those of friendship and equality. 

The irreversible process of the crash 
of colonialism was considerably quick- 
ened by the Revolution in Russia. The 
building up of socialism in our country 
has been a really instructive example 
for colonial countries. 

“We are proud,” N. S. Khrushchev 
said at the XVth session of the General 
Assembly, “that the experience of the 
former borderlands of Russia has proved 
that it is perfectly possible for the 
countries of the East to do away with 
backwardness, poverty, disease and ig- 
norance within the lifetime of one gen- 
eration and to rise to the level of eco- 
nomically advanced countries.” 

After the Second World War, the Af- 
rican colonial pyramid has been shat- 
tered to the ground by the rising waves 
of the national-liberation revolutions. 


FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE 
IN AFRICA 


Africa is no more an enigma; it is no 
more a silent continent. It is a conti- 
nent of successful struggle and of great 
expectations; it is a continent that has 
moved into active international life. 
Suffice it to look at the General Assem- 
bly hall to realize what truly tremen- 
dous changes have taken place in the 
world of today. The flags of thirty- 
five sovereign African states are flying 
on the flagstaffs of that world forum. 


It is the most remarkable feature of 
the sixties that now it is absolutely un- 
thinkable to solve either big or small 
international problems without the par- 
ticipation of the new free African states. 

Their path to freedom and independ- 
ence was long and difficult: 1956 was 
the year of the appearance of sovereign 
Tunisia, Morocco, and the Sudan; 1957 
was the year of the appearance of inde- 
pendent Ghana; 1958 was the year of 
the birth of Guinea. 

Then came 1960, the Year of Africa 
that gave the world and. the United Na- 
tions as many as seventeen independent 
states. Later, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, 
Ruanda, Burundi, Algeria, Uganda, 
Kenya, and Zanzibar won their free- 
dom. 

No doubt the biggest achievement of 
the world national-liberation movement 
was the adoption by the United Na- 
tions of the historic Declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples. The initiative 
in working out and introducing this 
anticolonial charter, as you all remem- 
ber of course, belonged to the Soviet 
Union. a 

The adoption of this document legal- 
ized the fact that the national-libera- 
tion movement has turned out of a series 
of political demonstrations, uprisings, 
and liberation wars in individual coun- 
tries or regions of the colonial world into 
a phenomenon and force of an interna- 
tional importance. The final aim of 
the national-liberation movement—that 
is, the liberation from colonialism—was 
in fact acknowledged as a norm of in- 
ternational law. The Declaration has 
given new strength to the liberation 
movement of the African and other peo- 
ples; it has created new and favorable 
conditions for their victory. 

While in 1960 there were 100 million 
people under the yoke of colonialism, 
now more than half of them are free. 
And we are proud to say that every 
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people that fought against the colonial- 
ists had the firm support of the Soviet 
Union. 

If we take, for example, the efforts 
of the Soviet Union in the United Na- 
tions, and let me be quite true to the 
facts, there was practically no proposal 
or resolution on decolonization fought 
for by the Africar. and Asian countries 
that was not supported by the Soviet 
delegation. At the last sessions of the 
General Assembly, in the Security Coun- 
cil, and in the Special Committee of 
Twenty-four, the Soviet delegation, 
guided by the Declaration, has actively 
helped in the working out and adoption 
of such decisions as may bring about 
the immediate licuidation of colonial- 
ism wherever it still exists. 

“The conscience of mankind cannot 
remain untroubled,” said N. S. Khrush- 
chev in his interview to the newspapers 
The Ghanaian Times, Alger Republi- 
cain, Le Peuple, Eotataung, “as long as 
the peoples of Angola, ‘Portuguese’ 
Guinea, Mozamb:que, Southern Rho- 
desia, South Africa and other countries 
are being subjected to humiliation and 
terror by foreign enslavers and racists.” 

Modern colonialists are supported in 
their policy by their allies in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and it is 
one of the decisive factors which ham- 
per the decolonization of the African 
continent. The Soviet people follows 
with much concern the colonialist ma- 
neuvers of the United Kingdom in 
Southern Rhodesia, where there is a 
threat of a new Algeria. 

The colonialist actions of Portugal 
and the superracist policies of the Re- 
public of South Africa stir up the in- 
dignation and anger of our people. 

I do not mean to intrude into the 
topic of the statement of my distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. R. S. Malhotra, 
rapporteur of the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee o2 apartheid. J want 


only to say, clearly and definitely, that 
the policy of the South African Repub- 
lic could be radically influenced by its 
allies and particularly by the United 
States, because they share substantial 
economic interests there. The United 
States take 30 per cent of the imports 
and 10 per cent of the exports of the 
foreign trade of the Republic of South 
Africa, and, therefore, an economic boy- 
cott by the United States might be very 
effective in bringing to reason the South 
African racists. 

The liquidation of colonialism must 
not stop short of abolition of slavery, 
and the national liberation cannot be 
absolute without economic liberation. 
The struggle for economic independ- 
ence, for social prosperity, has really 
become the most important problem for 
the overwhelming majority of the Af- 
rican peoples. 

It is in this connection that a ques- 
tion arises: What is in store for Africa? 
How soon will the Africans be able to 
realize their cherished aspirations and 
hopes, for which they shed so much of 
the people’s blood? 

As N. S. Khrushchev pointed out, the 
problem is that there is an abyss be- 
tween the independent states with 
highly developed industries and the co- 
lonial countries. Mr. Sen, General Di- 
rector of the International Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), said 
once that, simply as a result of the drop 
of the export prices on their products 
and the worsening of the conditions in 
international trade exchange as com- 
pared with 1955, the African countries 
have lost opportunities for 600 million 
dollars worth of exports, and that is 
two times more than the sum total of 
“aid” from without. 

It is a fact that Nigeria, the most 
populated African country, is 120 times 
behind her former colonial master in 
the per capita production of elec- 
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tricity, and more than 50 times behind 
in the production of cement. The Ni- 
gerians are provided with medical aid 
35 times worse than the British; there 
are 83 times fewer students in the coun- 
try than in the United Kingdom. 

Senegal is 80 times behind France in 
the per capita production of electricity, 
and the people of Senegal have 40 times 
fewer doctors than the French. 

It is no secret that the deficit of the 
African foreign trade is more than 1.5 
billion dollars a year. Do we need any 
more striking examples to prove the 
fact that colonialism doomed the Af- 
rican continent to stagnation and dev- 
astation, that it drained its energy? 


Soviet Union POLICY TOWARD AFRICA 


What, then, is my country’s stand on 
this serious problem? The Soviet Un- 
ion is ready in the future as in the past 
to participate actively in solving this 
problem But we must put it openly: 
This problem is not of our doing, the 
moral and material responsibility is not 
ours, either before the African peoples 
or before history. 

We say frankly: It is true that the 
stem of African colonialism is hewed, 
but its roots are still alive—the deep 
roots of the domination of foreign mo- 
nopolies in the economies, foreign trade, 
banking, and insurance business of Af- 
rica And they are quite apt to give 
and very often do give wild shoots of 
colonialism and are the main obstacle 
for the solution by the African coun- 
tries of the urgent tasks of their eco- 
nomic development. 

A full-scale offensive on the agelong 
backwardness of Africa which is a left- 
over of colonialism is in fact only be- 
ginning. In these conditions, the Af- 
ricans face the whole of the problem of 
choosing the ways and means which 
will allow starting the decisive attack 


on the ageold backwardness and put- 
ting an end to it in the shortest histori- 
cal period of time. 

We are convinced that this task can 
be solved successfully only on the basis 
of nationalization of the properties of 
foreign monopolies, development of in- 
dustry, creation and strengthening of 
the state-owned sector of the economy, 
and radical agricultural reforms. 

There is no doubt that it is entirely 
up to the African peoples to choose the 
way to development. And it is impor- 
tant that they should make their choice 
themselves. But, as we see it on the 
basis of the experience in the United 
Nations, it is this possibility that cer- 
tain Western circles would like to de- 
prive the African peoples of. 

As to my country, N. S. Khrushchev 
has pointed out that we sincerely de- 
sire to help these countries to gain 
ground—achieve economic liberation, 
build up the foundations of up-to-date 
industry, develop a strong state-owned 
sector—that might be of much value 
against foreign monopolies. 

At the present time, the Soviet Un- 
ion helps build about 500 industrial en- 
terprises and other installations in the 
developing countries. The sum total of 
Soviet credits and other allocations for 
the economic development of the liber- 
ated countries amounts to almost 3 bil- 
lion rubles—that is, more than 3 bil- 
lion dollars. Much of this money went 
to Africa. 

At the Conference of Trade and De- 
velopment held now in Geneva, the 
Soviet Union offered a well-composed 
program of trade and economic co- 
operation that takes into account the 
interests of the developing countries. 

The Soviet Union considers that one 
of the practical measures to lessen or 
to eliminate the damage done to these 
countries by the fluctuation of prices 
and demand of the world capitalist 
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market might be concluding interna- 
tional commodities agreements. As was 
stated by the head of the Soviet dele- 
gation at the Gereva Trade and De- 
velopment Conference, the Soviet Un- 
ion, striving to further exports of these 
countries, will: (13 increase purchases 
of raw materials, ready-made goods, and 
half-finished products both for trade 
agreements and for the payment of 
credits given by tae Soviet Union to 
these countries; (2) be ready to col- 
laborate with the developing countries 
concerned in specialization and co- 
operation in the production of certain 
goods, particularly by entering into 
long-term agreemen:s and contracts and 
also by giving necessary technical help; 
(3) be ready to further trade between 
developing countries, even at the ex- 
pense of reducing =xports from the So- 
viet Union into these countries of goods 
that they may supply themselves. 

It goes without saying that this pro- 
gram is of direct concern to Africa. 

We consider it very important that 
credits should be given on easier condi- 
tions. The Soviet Jnion offers, in par- 
ticular, that there must be an interna- 
tional agreement that interest-bearing 
securities of international organizations’ 
credits and also government loans and 
partial credits guaranteed to the gov- 
ermments by countries giving help to 
the developing couctries should not ex- 
ceed 3 per cent yeerly. 

So, equal trade agreements, low-in- 
terest credits, guaranteed market, sup- 
ply of necessary 2quipment, and, at 
last, training of national personnel— 
these are the main lines of our help to 
the African countries. 

Africa seeks anc finds new forms of 
mutual fraternal co-operation and unity. 
An important stage of these efforts was, 
no doubt, the Addis Ababa Conference, 
which, according to Dr. Nkrumah, 
president of Ghana, is “a decisive turn- 
ing point in our struggle against the 


bulwarks of colonialism in Africa and 
as the ground for continental African 
unity.” The decisions of the Confer- 
ence demonstrated that the opinions of 
the Soviet Union and African countries 
on many questions which are of con- 
cern to mankind either coincide or are 
very much alike. 

The Soviet government is in full soli- 
darity with the appeal of the Confer- 
ence to respect the decisions of the 
Conference to consider Africa a nu- 
clear-free zone. The Soviet Union sup- 
ports the decision of the Conference 
that calls for an end to military occu- 
pation of the African continent and the 
dismantling of foreign military bases. 
We also decisively support the unani- 
mous demand of the Conference to 
stop help to the governments of the co- 
lonial powers, which may use it to sup- 
press the national-liberation movement 
in Africa. 

We consider it very important that 
the Conference agreed to create the 
Organization of African Unity. The 
lofty ideas of the Addis Ababa Charter 
meet with full approval in the Soviet 
Union. In 1965 we shall mark the 
twentieth anniversary of the United 
Nations. We are convinced that the 
Year of International Cooperation by 
which we are to celebrate this outstand- 
ing jubilee must become the year of the 
final liquidation of the shameful co- 
lonial system everywhere—in Africa, 
‘Asia, Latin America, and Oceania. 

The young national states in Africa 
are in their majority playing a progres- 
sive role in international affairs. Their 
policy of positive neutralism fully cor- 
responds to their needs and interests 
and provides them with a freedom of 
choice of the way of social and eco- 
nomic development. 

The Soviet Union’s attitude toward 
this policy is that of sympathy and un- 
derstanding. We rejoice at the fact 
that former colonies and dependent 
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territories—now sovereign states of Af- 
rica—create a new life and actively 
participate in international politics. 


It means in the long run that the Af- 
rican states will add a new and glorious 
page to the history of mankind. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: It seems to me that the present 
rivalry between the Soviet Union and 
the United States in Africa and in the 
matter of economic aid leads to charges 
and countercharges of colonialism and 
imperialism. It seems to me, also, that 
a great deal of money, of economic aid, 
is wasted, and no doubt a great amount 
of trained personnel is wasted, too. I 
want to ask both speakers this: Why 
wouldn’t a joint vote by both the United 
States and the Soviet Union be the best 
way to solve some of these difficulties? 


A: The policy of the Soviet Union 
with regard to the economic develop- 
ment of the countries of Africa is well 
known. After the liberation of a num- 
ber of African countries, the Soviet Un- 
ion concluded a series of economic and 
trade agreements with the African coun- 
tries that have helped build their econ- 
omy. I would like to recall in this re- 
spect the construction of the Aswan 
dam, which is being built with the help 
and technical assistance of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union has the same 
kind of agreements with a number of 
countries, including Algeria and Kenya. 
I would like to draw your attention to 
the recent agreement concluded between 
the Soviet Union and the Yemen Arab 
Republic, which will help develop Ye- 
men’s economy. 

We also take part in giving aid to 
the African countries through the sys- 
tem of the United Nations. But we 
have in the past given and are in the 
future prepared to give this assistance 
through a system of bilateral agree- 


ments because, as experience has shown, 
our assistance through the United 
Nations very often does not result 
in the same kind of achievement as 
it does through bilateral agreements. 
Our principal aim in giving aid to the 
developing countries is to help them 
build their industry, mainly in their 
state-owned sector, which would assist 
these countries in strengthening their 
national independence by a strong 
economy. 

At the Geneva Conference of Trade 
and Development, the Soviet Union put 
forward a program of setting up an in- 
ternational trade organization and pro- 
posed to the other countries—includ- 
ing the Western countries and, among 
others, the United States—to unite their 
efforts in assisting the developing coun- 
tries through this organization. What 
kind of program it is was clearly stated 
in the statement of Ambassador N. T. 
Fedorenko which I read. We are invit- 
ing the United States to join our efforts 
in this field and together to help the 
developing countries. 


Q: The speaker has given us figures 
for the liberation from colonialism of 
the West and Europe since 1950. I 
would like to ask him for figures for 
liberation from the neocolonialism of 
the Soviet empire since 1950. 


A: I would like to say in the first 
place that the question which was put 
to me does not relate to the subject un- 
der discussion, because here today we 
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are discussing the question of the libera- 
tion of colonial people from foreign 
domination. As to the policies of the 
Soviet Union with regard to national- 
liberation movements, I would like to 
say that in 1917 our great revolution 
liberated the peoples of Russia—all of 
them—and others, and, since then, the 
Soviet Union‘has been holding high the 
banner of freedom and independence 
of colonial peoples. As to the allega- 
tion contained in the question with re- 
gard to the so-called Soviet colonialism, 
I would propose that the person who 
put the question should ask the peoples 
of Eastern Europe whether they want 
the return of the old regimes, whether 
they want the return of the old sys- 
tems. The answer to this question has 
already been given by the peoples, who 
have liberated themselves with their 
own hands, who have governments 
which are representative of them, and 
who do not want any interference in 
their affairs by any self-appointed lib- 
erators. 


Q: Tve been reading all that there 
is in the newspapers about the Russian 
and the Chinese Communists who are 
carrying on the Cold War. In regard to 
Africa, I would like to know about the 
methodology of scientific development, 
the differences between the Russian and 
the Chinese Communists. I believe the 
Russians are better scientifically than 
the Chinese, but I’d like to have some 
ideas about how they would work on a 
different kind of problem and find out 
how scientific solutions are being made 
in Africa. 


A: As far as I could understand the 
question, it does not really relate to the 
Soviet Union. It actually relates to 
China. As to the position of the So- 
viet Union, it is pretty clear. We con- 
sider, on our part, that no one—not one 
country—has the right to interfere in 
the affairs of other countries and that 
every people has the fullest right to de- 
termine by itself its own policies and 
future. 


Africa vis-a-vis the Western Powers 


By CHERIF GUELLAL 


ABSTRACT: Africa, silent and passive throughout the ages, in 
the past decade has been transformed from a vast colonial do- 
main into a continent of independent states. After generations 
of having to accept decisions made by Europeans, African na- 
tions feel a strong compulsion to form their own judgments, 
wishing to be active agents of their own history. Nationalism 
is the dominant social and political force. Accordingly, Af- 
rican states will be guided in their internal and external poli- 
cies by what is best for their people, for their development, 
and for their future. The African states seek to strengthen 
their political independence and economies, to pursue an inde- 
pendent foreign policy and to contribute to world peace and 
security, and to assist the remaining African colonial territories 
in gaining independence. ‘Trade and aid are critical issues, 
and the problem is whether the African states will be compelled 
to develop primarily with their own resources or whether they 
will benefit from the advantages of co-operating with the West. 
‘Within Africa, foreign policy is directed toward increasing 
unity and integration. Toward the rest of the world, it is 
based on nonalignment—which can be considered as refusal to 
prejudge issues rather than as reluctance to make judgments. 
In the future, Africa will be sui generis—baffling, exciting, and 
challenging—capable of playing a role proportionate to her size 
and the genius of her people —Ed. 


His Excellency Cherif Guellal is Ambassador of the Democratic and Popular Re- 


pubhc of Algeria to the United States, a position he has held since 1963. Previously, he 
was Foreign Affairs Adviser to Premier Ben Bella, with whom he attended the United 
Nations session in 1962, and representative of Algeria to numerous world conferences. 
From 1958 to 1961, he was assigned to New Delhi to cover Southeast Asia. In 1961 he 
was transferred to London. He has been a member of the National Front of Liberation 


and representative of the General Union of Algerian Workers. 
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HAVE been rezuested to speak on 

Africa and the West. Now, this 
means dealing witk vast problems of a 
vast continent—a continent whose im- 
mensity and the complexity of whose 
problems make it difficult for anybody 
to comment with eccuracy on any as- 
pect of its rapid changes. ‘Therefore, 
the best one can do is to generalize here 
and there and make specific sugges- 
tions or propositims only where one 
has enough facts te justify them. An- 
other limitation, I nust confess, is that 
people involved in political movements, 
such as we are, fird it difficult to ana- 
lyze problems in tre wider perspective 
which this assignment requires of me. 

The last decade has been character- 
ized by a new frenomenon, the en- 
trance of Africa zs an active partner 
into world historr. In 1950 hardly 
anyone believed that Africa, which 
had been strangel passive and silent 
throughout the ages, would soon emerge 
as an active political force in history— 
in other words, that redrawing the map 
of Africa, deciding for Africa, would no 
longer be left to the European colonizer. 

The process is net new. It happened 
in the middle of tke nineteenth century 
in central Europe and in the beginning 
of the twentieth c=ntury in eastern Eu- 
rope. It has happened in the middle of 
the twentieth centary in Asia. 

As for Africa, wnat are the causes of 
these profound ch=nges? What factors 
or combination of ‘actors made possible 
such a quick transformation of Africa 
from a vast colanial domain into a 
continent of independent states? Since 
this will undoubtecly prove to be one of 
the major revolutDns of the twentieth 
century, historians will no doubt rein- 
terpret the causes of this revolution in 





This article is the Ext of an address to the 
Annual Meeting, Fir= Session, Fnday morn- 
ing, April 10. The yuestion-and-answer ses- 
sion which followed the address is reproduced 
at the end of the arccle. 


the light of the conceptions of their 
ages. 

The first remark I would like to 
make is that the dominant social and 
political force in contemporary Africa 
is nationalism. The intensity and depth 
of nationalistic feeling explain much of 
the tensions we experience, and this 
justifies the many rapid changes that 
have been taking place in Africa. 

But, to understand these changes, 
one must analyze, and, to analyze, one 
must have a framework of leading 
ideas, for such a framework will help 
to reveal not only the forces at work 
in the continent but also those silent 
adjustments which together fix the 
identity of a people, their attitudes, 
their desires, their hopes, and their 
sources of action. 

And so, though it is necessary for us, 
of course, to speak of the forces at 
work, it is also necessary to describe 
the people among whom the forces are 
unleashed and to seek the ideological 
framework within which these forces 
are set and which will reveal in their 
real conditions the people of Africa. 

In Africa, the period of the loss of 
independence resulted in a certain meas- 
ure of depersonalization, or call it cul- 
tural dislocation. Indeed, this was an 
obvious consequence, for the sources of 
power and decision had no reference to 
the local way of life and the objectives 
of the policy of depersonalization had 
nothing to do with the interests of Af- 
rica but were oriented toward the in- 
terests of the European colonial powers. 

If we are to understand Africa, it is 
necessary to stress the traditional na- 
ture of Africa. Some 90 per cent of in- 
dependent Africa must be accounted to 
be traditional, and, in the period of co- 
lonial rule, this large majority was un- 
able to feel involved in what went on. 

The regaining of political independ- 
ence quickly appeared as a condition of 
reasserting a culture and a personality 
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which could be understood by the 
masses of people. The present phe- 
nomenon in Africa is the realization 
that the securing of political independ- 
ence is an indispensable condition of 
coming into one’s own or of the making 
relevant of a people’s culture to na- 
tional processes—for we believe that 
culture is the instrument of that integra- 
tion which is the basis of national in- 
volvement. 

Of course, the future of Africa rests 
on the present. By the present we mean 
a deep and profound understanding of 
the interaction of currents of tradi- 
tional Africa and the forces wbich the 
contact with Europe has unleashed 
upon the continent. This acknowledg- 
ment should not suggest in any way 
that Europe was in Africa for Africa’s 
health. It should not, in particular, ob- 
scure the fact that most of the present 
problems are needless consequences of 
the contact with Europe. Among other 
things, Europe brought racialism into 
Africa. 

In its broadest impact on world af- 
fairs, the African presence signifies the 
end of anachronistic colonial empires. 
The political imperium has gone or is 
going, and a new set of political rela- 
tionships has been evolving. 

In the British and French cases, the 
African surge toward independence—in 
other words, African nationalism—has 
been met by an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the dynamics of the 
postwar colonial change, European de- 
colonization. And so, what Africa is 
seeking today is a form of integration 
with all that is positive and construc- 
tive in her traditions in order to build 
up the foundations that are necessary 
for her new institutions. 

It is a fact that under colonial rule 
Africa was transformed, but the Af- 
rican people have played little part in 
these transformations and, therefore, in 
shaping their own future. Economic 


structures and political institutions fa- 
vorable to the colonizing powers were 
imposed, and economic and human ex- 
ploitation proceeded unchecked. So- 
cially, the African people found them- 
selves uprooted and placed outside the 
age-old values and beliefs on which 
their communities had thrived for cen- 
turies. 

The Europeans ruled and the Afri- 
cans had to obey them. The Europeans 
grew rich and used the power conferred 
by their wealth to suppress Africans’ 
legitimate desires. It was this situa- 
tion which brought about the sudden 
demand for the -end of colonial rule 
and the institution of quick political 
changes. It is this situation which ex- 
plains why there is so much tension 
and lack of co-operation in those parts 
of Africa where the grip of European 
rule has not been relaxed. I am here 
referring to the areas like the Central 
African Federation, the Union of South 
Africa, Angola, and Mozambique, 
where, besides colonial rule, Africans 
are fighting against racialism. In fact, 
this last point is the West’s Achilles’ 
heel, for, even though today it is cus- 
tomary to dismiss racialism as some- 
thing on the way out, the fact remains 
that there is still enough of it to re- 
vive the memories of it when it was at 
its peak. 

POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE 


To come back to some of the prob- 
lems I should like to discuss, what 
really are the issues facing Africa? I 
would say that what the new African 
states, for the most part, seek to do to- 
day is to strengthen their political in- 
dependence and economies; they seek 
to pursue an independent foreign policy 
by contributing to world peace and se- 
curity and to help the accession of the 
remaining African colonial territories 
to independence. 

Naturally, the disappearance of the 
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colonial relationship between the lead- 
ing European colonial powers—except- 
ing Portugal and South Africa—and 
their former African territories has al- 
tered the position of the metropolitan 
power not simply within Africa but 
also, and significantly, in the world at 
large. 

The United Kingdom, with the de- 
mise of its African empire, is no longer 
the world’s leading imperial power, but 
it occupies a new and still important 
position in the new Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

The political dimension of this rela- 
tionship is new insofar as the political 
control of the earlier empire days has 
been replaced by the informal and for- 
mal consultations of Commonwealth. 

France, too, with the disappearance 
of her empire in Africa, has lost her po- 
sition as an imperial power but has a 
leading role in the Community of Af- 
rican Countries. She has also moved 
into the role of a partner, with many 
of her former territories remaining on 
friendly and close terms with her. This 
Community of equals, the franc zone, 
trade, economic, and aid ties, and cul- 
tural and educational links remain the 
principal channels of France’s relation 
with Africa. 

Belgium, the third of the big four 
European colonial powers in Africa, has 
had its empire abruptly liquidated. Its 
major holding, the Congo, came to in- 
dependence and crisis in mid-1960. 

As for Portugal, her position in Af- 
rica has already undergone a drastic 
transformation. Once the master co- 
lonial power in the classic tradition, 
Portugal has become the number one co- 
lonial power—anachronistic and there- 
fore doomed. 

Thus, the relationships with Africa of 
the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
and Portugal, and simultaneously their 
political power in Africa, have under- 
gone revolutionary transformation. 


The cultural and economic ties re- 
main, transformed and adapted, but 
significant. Their evolution is bound 
to influence the eventual shape and 
form of the new political relationships. 
This is most clearly seen in the area of 
language and trade patterns. The links 
in these fields are likely to persist for 
a long time to come and provide, if 
nothing else, practical imperatives for 
evolving complementary relationships 
between Europe and Africa. 

It has become very fashionable for 
some to speak of the instability and 
chaos of new Africa. This reminds me 
of a great imperialist, David Living- 
stone, who, years ago, concluded that 
“Africans were such a strange mixture 
of good and evil.” 

In assessing the responsibility for 
many of the difficulties experienced by 
us, it must be realized that this blame 
belongs to those colonial powers who, 
having no faith in the principles which 
guided the development of their own 
countries, did not give Africa the op- 
portunity soon enough to prepare her- 
self for responsibilities she would have 
to assume with independence. It is 
only natural, therefore, that the rela- 
tions of the West with the emerging, 
or re-emerging, peoples of Africa are 
sometimes clouded, not only by barriers 
of culture, customs, and even politics, 
but more particularly by a history 
which, in some cases, has left a heritage 
of bitterness and fear as well as, in 
other cases, fortunately, of respect and 
good will. 

Unfortunately, in dealing with the 
new countries of Africa and their lead- 
ers, many in the West are still handi- 
capped by stereotyped labels of “ir- 
responsible,” “erratic,” “dictatorial,” 
“pro-Communist,” “anti-Western,” and 
so on simply because we sometimes do 
not approve of the values the West 
tends to regard as “absolutes,” such as 
the virtues of free enterprise, the West- 
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ern democratic forms of government, 
the multiparty system, and the like. 

It is this same superiority complex 
which unconsciously leads some people 
very often to prescribe what Africans 
ought to do and keeps them from giving 
adequate recognition to our wishes. In 
the same way, it makes the West in- 
tolerant of our efforts to develop our 
own types of political and economic 
systems, our one-party states and our 
Socialist types of economic planning. 
It prevents you from grasping the fact 
that most of the traditional societies of 
Africa have complex forms of law and 
organization and do not at all conform 
to the Western stereotype of back- 
ward people. And it retards your ap- 
preciation of the extensive cultural 
heritage of Africa. 

So, it is only natural that after long 
years of having to accept decisions 
made by Europeans, we should feel to- 
day a strong compulsion to form our 
own judgments, not only about Africa 
but about the outside world as well. 
And let me add that, in the long run, 
it will be the ability or the inability of 
the West to understand this that will 
ultimately determine our attitudes. 

Today, the new relations, both eco- 
nomic and political, must be based on 
genuine equality. This equality means 
that these relations should be based on 
reciprocity. Africa needs a continuing 
flow of aid, and Africa will take it from 
you, from any other source ready to 
offer it with no conditions attached. 

I should like to add also that, in the 
age of nationalism, we wish no longer 
to be objects of a history made by 
others but to feel ourselves active 
agents of our own history. In other 
words, African states wish to be mas- 
ters in their own house as much as 
other nations do and not junior part- 
ners of great powers. We do not trust 
the wisdom of the great powers per se. 
After all, the two world wars were 


sparked in Europe, and the horrors of 
fascism and Nazism did not originate 
among Asian or African people. 

So, Africa has made it clear that she 
shall never accept the role some great 
powers have tried to devise for her— 
namely, that of pawns in their power 
struggle. This, and let me emphasize 
it, we shall never accept. Our internal 
and external policies will consistently 
be governed by what is best for our 
people, for our development, and for 
our future. 

It is normal that this search for a 
new status demands an adjustment of 
existing political, social, and psycho- 
logical attitudes. The peoples of Eu- 
rope have often passed through long 
and bitter controversies and struggles 
before they became integrated nations. 
Seen in perspective, the transition from 
colonial and traditional to modern na- 
tional society in Africa has been not 
only rapid but relatively smooth, and 
we believe that the events which 
started in Africa in the 1950’s repre- 
sent the last stage in the world-wide 
revolutionary transformation of society. 

Everywhere the underprivileged and 
the have-nots aspire to equality. The 
discontent and the conflicts created by 
this process are labeled as communism 
by those in the West who wish to see 
the status quo maintained. Yet com- 
munism did not create these problems. 
The example of the West did—the 
West whose history has been the story 
of emancipation of underprivileged 
classes. The West could commit no 
greatest error than to make itself the 
defender of the status quo and at- 
tribute the changes going on to the in- 
fluence or plots of communism. 

People in the West at times use 
language which seems to express a 
racial, cultural, or political superiority 
complex. No one should ever use this 
language. Even less should the West, 
not because of any international com- 
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petition, as it is often said, to “win” 
the African nations, but because such 
language runs counter to the spirit of 
modern civilization. I do not believe 
that the revolution of this century, in 
which Africa forms one of the pivotal 
points, challenges the West as such. 
Yet I believe that the Western nations 
should understand the historical forces 
at work and should not sacrifice their 
own values and their own future to the 
alleged and shifting needs of a current 
power struggle. There is no reason why 
one should ask Africans to be anything 
other than pro-African, and the loss 
would be that the chance would have 
passed for a partnership between the 
countries of Europe and America and 
the countries of Africa—a partnership 
essential for the progress of Africa and 
the West and for the peace and se- 
curity of the world at large. 


Economic DEVELOPMENT 


In defining our attitudes toward the 
West, one of the fundamental issues 
confronting us, the new African states, 
is this: What shall be our model of 
growth, our road to development? 

Of course, I believe the often-stated 
choice between the capitalist and non- 
capitalist roads to be a fiction, for the 
possible growth models are legion and 
there exists a wide range of mixed 
economies in which the size and im- 
portance of the private and public sec- 
tors, the degree of individual freedom 
and ability to make economic decisions, 
and the extent of state control over 
economic activities all vary. 

This fact is clearly reflected in the 
beginnings already made by the new 
African states. Our emerging econo- 
mies reflect a wide diversity which in- 
corporates many aspects of our herit- 
age and selected elements of Socialist 
and private-enterprise economic theo- 
ries. The search is for an African 


synthesis suitable to African realities. 
In every case, these choices will affect 
the pattern and rate of growth, the 
type and nature of internal stability 
achieved, and the relationship of Afri- 
can states toward one another. There- 
fore, the choices that African states are 
now making will be of critical impor- 
tance not only for their relationships 
with the rest of the world but also for 
growth and stability and their interac- 
tion within the development nexus of 
which they are part. 

In relation to our economic develop- 
ment, a major problem I should like to 
discuss is the problem of trade. If one 
studies the direction of African inter- 
national trade and the balance of trade 
of the various African countries, one 
cannot elude the conclusion that the 
present situation strongly tends to hin- 
der our economic development. It is ob- 
vious that better arrangements should 
be made if the prices of primary com- 
modities exported from Africa are to 
move in tune with the ever-increasing 
import needs of the African economies. 
We know how strongly the economies 
of African countries are affected by 
fluctuations in world prices of primary 
commodities. 

This problem is made all the more 
essential by the fact that the birth of 
independence is also the birth of the 
“revolution of rising expectations.” The 
colonial struggle gave the common citi- 
zen political consciousness, and, when 
independence comes, he expects a bet- 
ter life and he expects it right away. 

Indeed, one of the first command- 
ments for African leaders is that they 
be able to meet this rising popular pres- 
sure and show some positive results. 
The chances are, however, that the diffi- 
culties of transition have confused ad- 
ministrative processes, weakened eco- 
nomic efficiency, and possibly slowed 
down the entry of foreign capital. In 
those circumstances, the analogy which 
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comes to my mind is that of the pres- 
sures that exist in some Western coun- 
tries when unemployment rises above a 
certain level. Such pressure is political 
dynamite and, as far as Africa is con- 
cerned, is to a large extent due to the 
existing economic patterns. 

Many Western governments put great 
emphasis on private investment as the 


chief instrument of economic develop-' 


ment. I say that this would be a pipe 
dream in the present African economy, 
for the required amount of private capi- 
tal is not forthcoming and to rely on it 
alone would delay if not prevent de- 
velopment indefinitely. 

Of course, this difficulty has in part 
been lessened by the great extension of 
Western public assistance programs in 
the last decade, but these aid programs 
have never been part of a general de- 
velopment ‘strategy designed to bring 
the poor nations to “take-off” in the 
shortest time. Indeed, aid has been 
voted year by year subject to varying 
political pressures, and trade policies 
have often worked against developing 
economies. 

On this subject of aid, I should like 
to make some remarks. Aid could in 
the past be conceived as an instrument 
of foreign policy as long as there ex- 
isted a bipolar world and as long’as 
both sides competed for influence over 
the governments of the newly independ- 
ent countries of Asia and Africa. To- 
day, however, this is no longer the case, 
because we see new countries asserting 
themselves as independent protagonists 
in the fields of economic aid and assist- 
ance to Africa. 

This kind of assistance with political 
undertones which might in the past 
have secured the loyalty of the coun- 
tries which received it has, it is clear, 
failed to affect the attitudes of the peo- 
ples who have had little benefit from it. 

And so this requires a reconsidera- 
tion of certain basic assumptions. We 


believe that the need for a new inter- 
national policy vis-à-vis the developing 
countries is obvious. It must take into 
account the new world reality; it must 
be founded on the experiences and les- 
sons of the past; it must also be 
adapted to the internal experiences and 
needs of economic and social growth. 

Since there has never been any con- 
nection whatsoever between trade and 
aid policy, it is not surprising that the 
aid policy did not succeed in diminish- 
ing or neutralizing the negative effects 
of the trade policy. 

We believe that, under the changed 
conditions, the political philosophy of 
African countries is of lesser signif- 
cance than their economic and social 
advancement. However, as emphasized 
by the current Geneva Conference on 
Trade and Development, this advance- 
ment is being affected by inherited in- 
ternational trade relations. In the same 
way that economic and political sta- 
bility is inconceivable in a country in 
which the working classes are exposed 
to pressures of concentrated economic 
forces under the pretext of the “law of 
supply and demand,” so stability is in- 
conceivable under conditions in which 
one of the world’s primary commodity 
producers—Africa—is exposed to the 
pressure of the concentrated economic 
force of those countries which have al- 
ready attained a high degree of eco- 
nomic maturity. 

The recent deterioration in our terms 
of trade is a graphic demonstration of 
this helplessness. As the African coun- 
tries increase their efficiency in produc- 
ing primary products, the gains are 
passed on to the industrialized coun- 
tries in the form of lower prices. But 
the gains in manufacturing productivity 
in the advanced countries remain within 
those countries in the form of various 
incomes rather than being reflected in 
lower prices. In short, the countries of 
Africa get less for what they produce 
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and usually pay more for what they 
buy. 

As we know, demands for economic 
growth have become part of our life. 
President Kennedy was correct when he 
told the United Nations that “political 
independence is but a mockery without 
economic advancement.” And so, the 
problem, as we see it, is whether the 
African countries will be compelled to 
develop primarily with their own re- 
sources or whether they will benefit 
from the advantages of co-operation 
with the West. May I add that the po- 
litical implications of these two alter- 
natives in the present context of inter- 
national politics are indeed very clear. 


FoRrEIGN Poricy 


Coming to another aspect of Afri- 
ca’s relations with the West, namely 
her foreign policy, I should like to say 
that, as I see it, this foreign policy 
might be broken into two parts: a for- 
eign policy regarding Africa herself and 
directed toward increasing unity and 
integration in that continent, and a for- 
eign policy regarding the rest of the 
world, a foreign policy based on non- 
alignment. 

Thomas Jefferson, a great American, 
stated what defines clearly our concep- 
tion of nonalignment in his inaugural 
address some 170 years ago. He said 
in connection with American foreign 
policy: “peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations; entangling 
alliances with none.” 

It is exactly in this spirit that Africa 
conceives of her relations, political as 
well as economic, with the two blocs. 
Now, the important point to stress is 
that such a policy has allowed us, the 
African countries, to enter into vari- 
ous agreements—commercial, economic, 
and so on—with foreign powers, with- 
out in the least affecting our independ- 
ence of thought or, for that matter, our 
independence of action. 


Nonalignment should not be viewed 
as some kind of perverse refusal to 
choose between good and evil. Non- 
alignment has nothing at all to do with 
such a choice. The tensions which at 
a certain time brought the West and 
the Communist world to the brink of 
war are not felt so keenly by African 
countries simply because the funda- 
mental commitment responsible for 
these tensions has not been experi- 
enced by us. Moreover, most of us are 
somewhat reluctant to take postures in 
advance of questions such that the re- 
ply to a question is already given even 
before the question is asked. We pre- 
fer to look at problems as they arise 
and to form opinions upon them on 
their merits. Nonalignment is there- 
fore freedom from prejudice; it is not 
a reluctance to make judgments. This 
in itself is important in the antithetic 
stance of communism and the West. 
The fact that there have existed un- 
formed opinions and judgments has 
helped in the past on various occasions 
in preventing the two systems from 
really meeting; nonaligned countries 
have formed a sort of a buffer, a shock 
absorber, between the two systems. For 
their sake, the protagonists of the sys- 
tems have been willing at times to seem 
reasonable. f 

Nonalignment means that we seek 
advice from all but direction from 
none, for we and we alone intend to be 
masters of our destiny, for, as I said 
earlier, we have not the slightest inten- 
tion to become part of the Cold War. 

All Africa wishes to do is to live in 
friendship with all countries of the 
world, irrespective of their ideologies. 
All Africa asks in return for her friend- 
ship is that she be left alone to work 
out her own destiny. There is little 
reason to question the viability and 
competence of the African nations. Af- 
rican nations are defined societies with 
a sense of national integrity that has 
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largely checked the disruptive forces 
that threatened them before and after 
independence. I would even say that 
their ability to adopt independent- 
minded policies reflects a forceful com- 
bination of internal stability and politi- 
cal energy of considerable foresight and 
realism. Today, the principles that 
guide our policies are an expression of 
a common experience—a revolution suc- 
cessfully pursued on a continental scale, 
unprecedented for its magnitude and 
ferocity. 

And, therefore, I believe, dynamism 
is to be one of the fundamental charac- 
teristics of Africa. Africa will main- 
tain her revolutionary fervor by aiding 
liberation movements in her southern 
part, by consolidating her links with 
those respecting her sovereignty, and 
by studying closely the kind of social 
revolutions that are taking place else- 
where. 

At the same time, sheer necessity 
commands prudence in maintaining ties 
with the West, for the West has the ex- 
perience, the knowledge, and a certain 
willingness to help Africa through the 
difficult days ahead. As far as Algeria’s 
relations with France are concerned, 
President Ben Bella has clearly stated 
that Algeria intends to make the policy 
of co-operation one of the essentials of 
her foreign policy—a policy of co-op- 
eration which constitutes the answer 
to the 130-year-old Algerian problem. 
And it is indeed inspiring to see the 
two countries come to understand where 
their interests lie and, forgetting a bit- 
ter past, work together for a future of 
mutual benefit. The French-Algerian 
co-operation today is expanding to more 
and newer areas of common interest, be 
they economic, political, educational, or 
cultural. This is so because of the fore- 
sight that has happily prevailed in our 
relations with France and in France’s 
relations with us. Based on the new re- 
spect of our sovereignty and independ- 


ence, on the understanding of our needs, 
aspirations, and fundamental options, 
and on our common desire to investi- 
gate and to strengthen all mutually ac- 
ceptable ties, co-operation could but 
flourish and become an example. 

In the whirls of change such as the 
ones Algeria has been experiencing, it 
is fortunate to have had men of vi- 
sion and insight—such as President de 
Gaulle and President Ben Bella—com- 
mitted to the policy of co-operation. 
These have been men able to keep their 
eyes on the objectives set whatever the 
momentary compelling necessities. Al- 
geria indeed found such a man in 
Ahmed Ben Bella, a product of new 
and modern Algeria. Born out of a 
revolution, receiving from it as much 
as he gave it, Ben Bella belongs to the 
young, proud, and confident generation 
of Algerians who, through dedication 
and self-sacrifice, have attained the 
goal for which so many of us have 
fought and died. . He has given the 
country, in hardly one year of inde- 
pendence, a new sense of herself, a new 
spirit, a new style, a new conception of 
her role and destiny, for his has always 
been a view of Algeria as a young na- 
tion, humble and human at the same 
time. And it is no accident that Ben 
Bella’s Algeria so captured the imagina- 
tion of young people that they have 
been coming from all over the world to 
take part in that most exciting experi- 
ence, enlarging almost to infinity the 
scope of co-operation and friendship. 

True, every relationship, including 
co-operation, is by necessity evolution- 
ary and perfectible. But the essential 
thing here is to put oneself in the right 
perspective and to be on the right path 
—and then to begin, for we all know 
that the thousand-mile journey must 
start with one step. We are confident 
that in the limitless field of co-opera- 
tion between Africa and the West, the 
example of Algeria, though not unique, 
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can be found relevant and significant 
by many a country. 

Coming back to the more general 
question of Africa’s commitment to 
nonalignment, it seems to me that it 
would be incorrect to describe inde- 
pendent Africa’s policy as that of neu- 
tralism—that is to say, of not caring. 
Africans do care about the develop- 
ment of justice, of peace throughout 
the world, about the rights of man, 
and about the independence of nations. 
On these great issues we cannot be 
neutral. 

At the same time, as a great African 
patriot said: “No one will be able to 
count on an automatic vote from us 
simply because we are their friends.” 
Nor should any country which feels 
unfriendly toward us assume that we 
shall automatically vote on the opposite 
side to it. We shall not automatically 
vote on the opposite side to it. We 
shall not automatically condemn a 
policy because it is said to be a Com- 
munist plot. Nor shall we necessarily 
oppose a policy because it is described 
by its opponents as an imperialist in- 
trigue. We shall look at every issue in 
the light of whether we believe it sup- 
ports the cause of freedom, of justice, 
and of peace in the world. 

In the field of continental co-opera- 
tion, I believe Africans can take genu- 
ine pride in the advances that have 
been made. They have already brought 
into being an effective Africa-wide Or- 
ganization of African Unity (OAU). 

Formed only last May at the impor- 
tant African Heads of State Conference 
at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, the OAU al- 
ready has made significant strides in 
promoting political and technical co-op- 
eration among its thirty-three members. 
The OAU played a major role in stop- 
ping Algerian-Moroccan hostilities a 
few months ago. 

An extraordinary meeting of the OAU 
Council of Ministers was held recently 


at Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, where 
East African security problems and 
the Ethiopian-Somali dispute were dis- 
cussed. Last month, the regularly sched- 
uled Council of Ministers meeting was 
held at Lagos, Nigeria. This meeting 
will be followed by the annual African 
Heads of State Conference at Cairo this 
year. 

Another aspect of the OAU’s efforts 
to solve its own problems was demon- 
strated at the first session of the OAU 
Educational and Cultural Commission 
at Leopoldville, Congo, in early Janu- 
ary. That meeting established a pro- 
graming committee to draw up a three- 
year program designed to break down 
language barriers, co-ordinate univer- 
sity education, and accelerate scientific 
and technological education. It also 
proposed that an inter-African news 
agency be established for the continent 
and planned for increased teaching of 
all forms of African culture. 

The degree of effectiveness of the Or- 
ganization could be seen when, at the 
meeting of African Chiefs of State in 
Addis Ababa in May, they, among 
other things, established an African 
Liberation Committee. The committee 
is already functioning in Dar es Salaam 
in support of African nationalist move- 
ments in the still dependent areas of 
the continent. 

That so much has been done in so 
short a time is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Algeria has favored all along 
these constructive steps toward African 
unity, and we believe they constitute a 
realistic progress toward Africa-wide co- 
operation 

African influence in the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies in the 
past year has grown startlingly. We 
have the best examples of this influence 
today in their actions in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, in the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, and in the United Nations 
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Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 

It will be long before any definite 
assessment can be made of events which 
are still under way. Africa has only 
barely started to come to terms with 
her immense internal problems and with 
the need to work out her relations with 
the rest of the world. What we can 
say, however, is that the political bal- 
ance in the world has been significantly 
affected by the emergence of new Af- 
rican states, and, though the former 
imperial powers have lost their colonies, 
they are compensating in part for the 
loss through evolving new relationships 
of a mutually beneficial nature. 

I believe that it is in the broad con- 
texts of economic and social develop- 
ment, maintenance of military bases, 
and political evolution toward regional 
groupings that the West will meet the 
major African policy issues of this 
decade. 


PROSPECTS 


I have dealt with many aspects of 
the problems confronting Africa in or- 
der to demonstrate their complexity 
and to identify the elements that should 
be considered in the formulation of the 
responses of the Western world to the 
crucial African issues. 

If the decade of the 1960’s is to be 
a decade of development as conceived 
of by President Kennedy, a decade of 
development compatible with the inter- 
ests of Africa and the interests of the 
world at large, then the West must 
evolve suitable policies on the prob- 
lems such as those we have identified 
and considered. 

I believe it is the interest of all to 
see a strong and free Africa develop in 


peace and freedom, in justice and pros- 
perity. If the West can contribute to 
bring about such a development at this 
time when one era ends and another 
begins in Africa, our hopes for a world 
of peace and security for future gen- 
erations to enjoy will be substantially 
strengthened. 

It is said that it took the United 
States a hundred and seventy years to 
achieve unity. At the same time, how- 
ever, in her quest for unity, the pres- 
sures bearing upon Africa are greater 
than those which the United States was 
called upon at its leisure to ameliorate. 
And Africa has proved that speed of ac- 
tion is one of its blessings. The dan- 
gers threatening a fragmented Africa 
and the need to strengthen her move- 
ment toward unity are startingly clear, 
much clearer than they could have been 
in the early days of the United States. 

What is the image the world can an- 
ticipate over the next few years? Will 
Africa be Socialist in orientation? Tra- 
ditional in philosophy? Western in its 
essential interests? 

Prophecy is at best a risky under- 
taking. I would suggest that Africa 
will be sui generis—at times baffling, 
but always exciting and challenging. 
Africa in her approach will be radical _ 
upon occasion, moderate upon other oc- 
casions. Neither completely Socialist 
nor completely traditional, Africa will 
defy classification, confound her many 
Cassandras, and yet play a role in the 
world proportionate to her size and to 
the genius of her people. 

Africa, as Pan-Africa, will prove to 
herself and others that she does not 
have feet of clay. United, her future 
history will be a history of splendor 
with achievement and variety, in unity 
and dignity. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: It seems to me that the present 
rivalry between the Soviet Union and 
the United States in Africa and in the 
matter of economic aid leads to charges 
and countercharges of colonialism and 
imperialism. It seems to me, also, that 
a great deal of money, of economic aid, 
is wasted, and no doubt a great amount 
of trained personnel is wasted, too. I 
want to ask both speakers this: Why 
wouldn’t a joint vote by both the 
United States and the Soviet Union be 
the best way to solve some of these 
difficulties? 


A: I think that the question was 
much more addressed to the honorable 
ambassador of the Soviet Union. I 
had developed in my speech what our 
approach is as far as trade and aid 
policies are concerned. But I think the 
question was much more addressed to 
the Soviet delegate. 


Q: I would like to ask two ques- 
tions. The first is: Does Africa support 
with equal ardor the.campaign for lib- 
eration from the neocolonialism of the 
Soviet in Europe as it does liberation 
from the colonialism of the West in Af- 
rica. I think fairness is involved in 
that. The other question is this: The 
speaker stated that nationalism as a 
force in Africa was derived from the 
development of nationalism in Europe. 
I wonder if Africa is aware that the 
cause—or the chief cause—of the two 
world wars originating in Western Eu- 
rope is that same nationalism. The 
movement toward Atlantic federation is 
an attempt to meet that problem, which 
has caused the two wars in Europe, by 
a supernationalism, a federation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


What would Africa’s attitude be toward 
federation of NATO? 


A: IT regret to have to say that I do 
not see any relationship between the 
questions raised by the audience. We 
have, as I said, made the eradication of 
colonialism in the remaining part of Af- 
rica one of our concerns because it af- 
fects our security, because it affects us 
in our daily lives. I have mentioned, in 
my speech, Angola. I have mentioned 
the Federation of Central Africa. I 
have mentioned Mozambique. I have 
mentioned, also, the apartheid system 
of South Africa. These are basic poli- 
cies to which all African countries are 
committed and which all African coun- 
tries have made one of their funda- 
mental objectives and their own cause. 
This is all I can say about the position 
vis-a-vis Europe—that is to say, mainly 
Portuguese colonialism in Africa. 

The other question concerned East- 
ern Europe. I believe that all these 
countries are members of the United 
Nations, they are all countries with 
which the United States has diplomatic 
relations. It is not for me to comment 
on this matter. 

As for the problem of nationalism, I 
have said that contact with Europe has 
unleashed certain forces in Africa, but 
I said—and I stated it very clearly— 
that the main force in Africa was Af- 
rican nationalism. Of course, within 
Europe itself the example of the eman- 
cipation of the underprivileged, of the 
have-nots, did contribute to our own 
nationalism. It is a component of our 
concept of nationalism. However, by 
nationalism, I do not mean the kind 
of aggressive nationalism which brought 
about the two world wars. This is a 
different matter. We have never made 
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it a policy to go across borders claiming 
some vital spaces from our neighbors. 
This has never been the case. Ours 
has been a story of struggle for in- 
dependence from foreign domination. 
There is a difference to establish in 
this matter. I do not think that I have 


in any way—directly or indirectly 
—equated our concept of African na- 
tionalism with the kind of aggressive 
nationalism through which wars were 
launched in Europe and which brought 
about the two world wars. This has 
nothing to do with it. 
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Tribalism and Social Evolution in Africa 


By Corm M. TURNBULL 


ABSTRACT: While tribal systems vary widely throughout 
Africa, there are certain basic similarities. These similarities 
reveal the presence in domestic, economic, political, and re- 
ligious life of a flexibility that makes of the tribe a living, 
dynamic organism. Religious consciousness dominates tribal 
thought and permeates tribal life, giving rise to a living moral- 
ity. An impartial examination of the details of tribal systems 
reveals the falsity of many popular misconceptions, and, al- 
though it is not suggested that such systems can or should be 
deliberately perpetuated, it is suggested that there is within 
them much of very real value. Far from being opposed to 
change, or opposed to nationalism, they contain the very es- 
sence of the widest possible nationalism. Further, they are 
based on a moral sense which is rooted as deep as the sense of 
ancestry, the destruction of which opens the way to the rule 
of sheer expediency. The flexibility of tribal systems gives 
them enormous adaptive power, enabling them not only to ac- 
cept change but to further it, assisting new nations to unity, 
not despite diversity, but through it. 
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N the midst of a series of papers 

dealing with the movement of Af- 
rica in world affairs today and with the 
nature of the role the new African na- 
tions are to play, the inclusion of this 
paper implies that before these new na- 
tions can be properly understood we 
have to understand tribalism. This is 
neither a popular nor a fashionable 
idea, but the desire to divorce tribal- 
ism from the modern, contemporary 
Africa with which we have to deal is 
both unrealistic and misconceived. 

Without wishing for a moment to 
suggest that tribalism can or should be 
perpetuated, I propose that tribal sys- 
tems should be carefully re-examined 
and tribal values reconsidered. This 
should be done, I believe, equally by 
the new nations and by those with 
whom they have relationships. I sug- 
gest this not only because such exami- 
nation will lead us to a greater under- 
standing of what the new nations are, 
and why, but also because it is my 
personal belief that there are in tribal 
systems many values, institutional and 
personal, that could play a significant 
role in the developing of new political 
and social systems and, indeed, might 
prove a major contribution in the realm 
of international relations. First, then, 
we have to define our field. 

From our point of view, “Africa” 
does not even exist, except as a geo- 
graphical unit, and even in that sense 
it is characterized by diversity more 
than it is by unity. So, also, its peo- 
ples, their ways of life, and their ways 
of thought. At the same time, if we 
were to confine ourselves to the smallest 
significant aspect of a single tribal sys- 
tem, we could probably not fully cover 
even that much in the allotted time. 


This article is the text of an address to the 
Annual Meeting, Second Session, Friday after- 
noon, April 10. The question-and-answer ses- 
sion which followed the address is reproduced 
at the end of the article 


The terms Africa and African, then, 
are used only as very broad generali- 
ties, and our examples will be drawn 
from all over the continent and are not 
intended to present a coherent, far less 
a composite, picture of “African tribal- 
ism.” Each individual system deserves 
full examination on its own; here we 
shall attempt very briefly only to select 
a few aspects that point up some of the 
misconceptions about tribalism and that 
indicate it might indeed have a far 
more positive and constructive role to 
play than is generally allowed. 

The misconceptions referred to are, 
broadly speaking, twofold. Firstly, it is 
held widely that tribalism in Africa is 
a major force working against the new 
nationalism, against the interna] unity 
of the new nation. Secondly, it is 
equally held, among many Africans as 
among many Europeans and Americans, 
that tribalism is something backward, 
incompatible with the modern world to 
say the least—and that is leaving a 
great deal unsaid, for tribalism is a 
source of shame to some Africans and 
a subject of ridicule and scorn among 
other peoples.* 

That tribalism still exists can scarcely 
be denied, though there are many who 
would have it so. The level and force 
of its existence are more arguable. In 
considering the power of tribalism at 
this very day we would do well to look 
at a map of Africa as it was as recently 
as 1870 and see how little of the coun- 
try was known to Europeans at that 
time. A few scattered areas fringe the 
coast, no more. If Africa was ever 
tribal, it was then. The Africa that 
existed those few years ago was the 
product of thousands of years of slow, 


1¥For a descriptive account of problems of 
transition, see Colin M. Turnbull, The Lonely 
African (New York, 1962). This and all 
other references are suggestions for further 
reading and do not imply responsibility for 
the views expressed in this paper. 
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continuous change, development, and 
adaptation. Tribal Africa never has 
been static, on the contrary, it has 
been vital and dynamic, resilient to a 
remarkable degree. If it had not been, 
it could not have survived But sur- 
vive it did, and survive it still does in 
many areas today. It is unthinkable 
that such a deep-rooted system could 
have completely disappeared in so few 
years, however much the outer form 
has changed. 


RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF TRIBALISM 


Although there are a multitude of 
different tribes and different systems,” 
there are in sub-Saharan Africa certain 
highly pervasive and central themes by 
which we may, with repeated cautions, 
waivers, and disclaimers, characterize 
our generalized “tribal” life. If we 
start with the most difficult realm of 
all, we indeed find similar central 
themes, though their outward expres- 
sion differs widely. In religious life, 
we might say that the tribe believes in 
a spiritual, or if you prefer it a super- 
natural, noncorporeal, power which may 
or may not be actively and directly 
concerned with the living members of 
the tribe but which none the less has 
power over the world in which that 
tribe lives. 

There is also an almost universal be- 
lief in a continuity between life and 
death which, with repeated cautions, we 
can often interpret as a belief in after- 
life. 

There is an equally widespread be- 
lief that one’s ancestors, having passed 
through the mysterious portals of death, 
are possibly in some kind of communi- 

2¥For African culture seen in modern per- 
spective, see Paul Bohannan, Africa and Af- 
ricans (New York, 1964) For a collection 
of specialized articles by different Africanists 
dealng with diverse aspects of social organi- 
zation, with a general introduction, see Si- 


mon and Phoebe Ottenberg (eds), Cultures 
and Societies of Africa (New York, 1961) 


cation with diverse manifestations of 
the power beyond. In many systems, 
the ancestors are thought to be actively 
interested in their descendants and may 
intercede for them, act on their behalf, 
seek their punishment or their reward. 

There is, consequently, a pragmatic 
realization that the living have certain 
obligations toward the dead. 

Finally, there is the recognition that, 
through the observable process of rear- 
ing children and grandchildren, there 
is a pyramidal structure in which broth- 
ers are related to each other through 
their father, cousins through their grand- 
father, and so on. Retraced back far 
enough, it is believed, the entire tribe 
is descended from a common ancestor, 
frequently one by whose name the tribe 
is known. There are many refinements 
and complications resulting from this 
extended view of kinship, but the net 
result is a division of the tribe into 
lineal segments, each tracing its gene- 
alogy back to a certain level Thus, 
a minor segment traces it back only 
so far as it is known, maybe only to 
a great-grandfather. A major segment 
traces it back to a point where there is 
a supposed common ancestor to several 
such lineages. This is the clan. And 
the tribe, finally (in this very simpli- 
fied example), is arrived at by suppos- 
ing a common ancestor for all the clan 
ancestors, as shown in Figure 1. 

It will be seen that, as schematized, 
the tribe actually consists not only of 
the living (the base line) but also the 
dead and, by extension in the other di- 
rection, the unborn. This is vital to our 
understanding of any tribal system, for 
from this concept is derived an intricate 
system of mutual obligations and re- 
sponsibilities, rights and privileges. It 
affects ownership and inheritance, for 
property is frequently only held in 
trust by the individual; it is owned by 
the tribe, which includes the dead and 
the unborn. It affects legal systems and 
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political relationships within the tribe. 
It affects the system of government. 
At the heart of everything is the family, 
and the family és everything. The 
family may consist of parents and chil- 
dren, as in conventional Western so- 
ciety, or it may include not only 
brothers and their families but also 
grandparents—more like the Eastern 
extended family. And it may consist of 
a man, as head of the family, his sister 
and her children, as in the classical 
African matrilineal systems. Whatever 
the outer form, the basic principle 
stands, with few exceptions known at 
this date. This is the family: born and 
unborn, the living and the dead, the 
rulers and the ruled, living both here 
and in a life beyond. All are one in 
this all-embracing, living, growing or- 
ganism, the tribe. 

The tribe is, in a sense, then, a 
church; it is a community bound to- 
gether in common allegiance to a com- 
mon ancestor in whom its members be- 
lieve. It would scarcely be worthy of 
its continued existence, indeed it would 
probably cease to exist, if it did not up- 
hold its beliefs. But belief, for the Af- 
rican tribe, does not merely emerge in 
times of crisis: it permeates and moti- 


vates everyday life. If we look at even 
a few examples, we see at once the 
depth of the popular misconception of 
tribal ways as the ways of darkness and 
ignorance. One does not have to be 
very perceptive to find, beneath admit- 
tedly different exteriors, values common 
to mankind. Perhaps they have escaped 
notice because they are, in large meas- 
ure, practiced rather than preached. 


DOMESTIC AND Economic ASPECTS 
OF TRIBALISM 


In the realm of domestic life, it is 
widely held by non-Africans that the 
African woman is little more than a 
beast of burden and that her marriage 
is no more than a commercial trans- 
action completed by the payment of a 
set bride price. As is often the way, the 
very opposite is nearer to the truth.® 
The African woman is everywhere ac- 
corded respect, though in different 
fields; often she is accorded honor, 
even power. And the so-called “bride 
price” acts both as a form of social se- 
curity and as a mark of esteem For 


3 For a collection of articles on the role and 
status of women in different parts of the 
continent, see Denise Paulme (ed), Women 
of Tropical Africa (Berkeley, 1963). 
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the woman is everywhere acknowledged 
as the giver of life, and one of the most 
widespread and important tribal obli- 
gations is the obligation upon the liv- 
ing to ensure the tribe’s perpetuation 
and, if possible, to secure its increase. 
So much importance is placed upon this 
in large areas of West and Central Af- 
rica that, owing to the indisputable na- 
ture of maternity, descent is traced 
through the female line. Physiological 
paternity may be recognized but is 
questionable and may even be sur- 
passed as a value by sociological pa- 
ternity. To the woman, then, falls the 
honor of perpetuating the family and 
the tribe. 

The fertility of the woman is often 
associated with the fertility of the land, 
and the woman may in this way be 
thought of as possessing ritual power. 
Such power is traditionally even asso- 
ciated with political power, and, in 
many of the ancient states, the queen 
mother, often a sister to the king, had 
a vital, if not dominant, role in politi- 
cal life. 

A woman working in the fields, then, 
may represent an economic division of 
labor—though in such cases the heavy 
clearing work is almost invariably done 
by men—but it may also represent a 
ritual association between the land and 
womanhood. In some cases, the land 
may even belong to the women, and its 
fruits are theirs. They may indeed 
carry their own loads to and from 
the market, but, in Africa, physical 
strength is not considered incompatible 
with womanhood, and to offer to carry 
a woman’s burden could be to offer a 
deadly insult. 

Further, when a transaction takes 
place upon marriage involving goods or 
money, far from signifying an outright 
purchase by which the man has full and 
inalienable rights over the woman, it 
signifies that the man has considerable 
obligations toward his bride’s family 


and is responsible to them for her wel- 
fare. It may also act as a guarantee 
of good conduct on the part of the 
wife. The functions of bride wealth 
are many, and highly complicated, but 
they are all directed hopefully toward 
the achievement of a lasting and fruit- 
ful marriage.* 

In economic life, the tribal African 
has been scorned for his backward 
methods and for his wastefulness of 
nature’s bounty. Pastoralists such as 
the Masai have been criticized for 
maintaining large herds of useless cat- 
tle, far beyond the point of being able 
to provide either milk or meat. There 
are a few who have been perceptive 
enough to recognize that cattle have 
other functions than purely economic 
for the Masai, that cattle are a central 
theme in their lives and important in 
the maintenance of the order and mo- 
rality that is so characteristic of Masai 
life.” But few have considered the pos- 
sibility that even in terms of economics 
the Masai have good grounds for hold- 
ing on to their aged, scrawny cattle; for 
in times of pestilence these may prove 
to be the healthiest and the most re- 
sistant and will survive to breed again 
where others perish. 

Similarly, cultivators have been the 
despair of many an administration be- 
cause of their preference for the hoe as 
against the plow and for their obstinate 
attitudes toward Jand. But it is natural 
for man to respect those things that en- 
able him to live, and, just as the pas- 
toralist respects his cattle and the open 
air that brings them life, so do the 
cultivators respect the land. Very fre- 
quently the land is their major symbol 
of unity, and an honored name is given 

4See E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Kinship and 
Marriage Among the Nuer (Oxford, 1951), 
Vol. 2 of a trilogy dealing with a tribe of 
Nulotic pastoral/cultivators. 

5¥For a descriptive account of the Masai, 


see Richard Llewellyn, A Man in a Mirror 
(New York, 1961). 
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to the site where their ancestor first 
broke the soil, just as that ancestor 
himself becomes honored. It may be 
pleasing to do certain things because 
tradition declares this is the way the 
ancestors did them. The act of culti- 
vation may become a ritual re-enact- 
ment of the very first breaking of the 
soil, thus securing the favor of the an- 
cestors and the success of the harvest. 

To introduce a plow, then, may be a 
sacrilege. But this is not to say that 
the cultivator could not be induced un- 
der any circumstances to adopt the 
plow. On the contrary, tribal systems 
are remarkably adaptable and could 
quite well, given a little time and faced 
by a cogent argument, incorporate the 
plow into their traditional system. But 
such “progress” has, much to the cha- 
grin of those so prideful of Western 
technology, sometimes proven economi- 
cally disastrous. The hoe leaves in the 
soil the roots that bind it together, 
whereas, under certain conditions, the 
plow, by loosening or destroying those 
roots, leads directly to disastrous soil 
erosion. 

The family concept is very evident in 
all traditional African economic sys- 
tems. Such systems are frequently 
only operable through the principle of 
co-operation between families—again 
thus strengthening the political unit— 
and are equally often directed primarily 
toward communal rather than individual 
welfare. The strength of the notion of 
the tribe as a family “writ large” can 
be seen everywhere, and not the least 
so among these who are, in a sense, the 
most primitive of all, the hunters and 
gatherers. The failure to share in times 
of need, even with strangers, is consid- 
ered one of the gravest crimes. And, as 
for being wasteful of nature’s resources, 


8 For a collection of diverse articles on vari- 
ous market systems throughout Africa, see 
Paul Bohannan and George Dalton (eds), 
Markets in Africa (Evanston, Il, 1962). 


both the Bushmen and the Pygmies re- 
spect the animals that are their staff of 
life to the point that not only is all 
killing beyond their immediate needs 
outlawed but even such killing as is 
necessary is done with what can only 
be described as compassion. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF TRIBALISM 


When we turn to the political realm, 
we find the family principle no less ac- 
tive, for, as seen in the foregoing dia- 
gram, everyone is related to everyone 
else in the tribe, ultimately, by com- 
mon descent from the original ancestor. 
The various clans and lineages are, gen- 
erally speaking, political units, each 
with the oldest living member of that 
unit as its accepted leader. The family, 
thus, is a principle by which the tribe 
is divided into a number of clearly in- 
terrelated subdivisions, each of a rec- 
ognizable and manageable dimension.” 
Even those tribes that have evolved 
into centralized states, nations, or em- 
pires have made full use of the family 
principle. And it is the same principle 
that gives the lie to that popular mis- 
conception of such states as being des- 
potic and barbaric. 

The African chief or king is fre- 
quently held up as an example of the 
ills of tribalism. There have certainly 
been despotic rulers, particularly since 
the introduction of the advanced Euro- 
pean technology of weaponry provided 
those who had immediate access to 
wealth with physical power they never 
before possessed. Whereas in the nine- 
teenth century an African chief could 
hold his position by the judicious use 
of guns and ammunition purchased from 
Europeans or Arab slave traders, until 
that time he could only maintain him- 
self by maintaining the good will of his- 

7 See E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer (Ox- 


ford, 1940), Vol. 1 of a trilogy on the social 
organization of this Nilotic tribe. 
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people. He not only had a responsi- 
bility toward them as his family but 
also toward their common ancestors. 
If he failed in that, he was likely to 
be punished by the one or the other. 
Moreover, every king was hedged in by 
so many enforced delegations of au- 
thority—often along lineage divisions, 
to ensure the representation and bal- 
ance of each division of the tribe—that 
the abuse of power for his own personal 
ends was virtually impossible. The so- 
called autocracies were often, in fact, 
very real democracies. 

The extent of tribal warfare has been 
grossly exaggerated, and the myth has 
been perpetuated by the mistranslation 
of such terms as morane as meaning, 
among the Masai, “warrior” and by 
reference to the morane’s spear as a war 
spear or fighting spear, and so forth. 
In fact, the meorane is, above all else, 
the protector of cattle, and his weapons 
are weapons of defense against wild ani- 
mals rather than for offense against his 
fellow humans. 

And where conflict has existed, due 
to the great population explosion and 
the consequent migrations, one people 
being driven on and having to force 
others out before them, the African 
tribes have shown an extraordinary 
genius for settling such conflict with 
foresight and understanding. This is of 
particular significance for our present 
discussion. Where two peoples found 
themselves to be completely incom- 
patible, as did the pastoral Masai and 
the Kikuyu cultivators, then they es- 
tablished separate though neighboring 
zones. ‘They found a relatively peace- 
ful settlement through avoidance, and 
this enabled each to retain its own 
highly distinctive way of life with its 
associated system of beliefs and values. 

Others, such as the Tussi, came as 
conquerors and promptly established a 
ruling aristocracy, offering political pro- 
tection for economic aid. This was 


probably a less satisfactory solution, 
for it was one that lent itself to abuse. 
Some such conquerors, however, went 
so far as to abolish the weapons by 
which they had established their as- 
cendency and went on to build great 
empires based on peaceful trade, ex- 
changing not only goods but also ideas. 

Another solution was assimilation, 
with a resulting admixture of popula- 
tions and cultures, a powerful hybridi- 
zation. And, finally, there are those 
who found their systems opposed, like 
the Masai and the Kikuyu, but none- 
theless saw certain benefits to be gained 
from economic exchange. They man- 
aged to evolve a relationship whereby 
each group maintained its own ways, 
however disparate, and, by strictly lim- 
iting the field and degree of contact, 
still managed to avoid open hostility. 

Nonetheless, it is obvious that each 
tribe exists, in a sense, by opposition 
to ‘the next, and each finds a source of 
pride in its individuality. This aspect 
of tribalism, however, is far from be- 
ing a cause of open hostility; rather is 
there, within it, the means of establish- 
ing an even greater unity. For, by yet 
another extension of the family system, 
two neighboring tribes that need to co- 
operate for pragmatic political or eco- 
nomic reasons only have to introduce 
the myth of an even earlier ancestor 
who was father to the two present 
tribal ancestors. By thus making the 
tribal ancestors brothers, all members 
of both tribes become interrelated, and 
what was a tribe now becomes a lineal 
subdivision of the greater unit. This 
well-known device was used with spe- 
cial success by the ancestors of the 
present Ashanti, at a time when a num- 
ber of tribes needed to unite for de- 
fense. It enabled them to grow to a 
power sufficient to all but defeat the 
British forces in battle. 

The creation of such a myth does not 
imply any overcredulousness on the 
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part of the African but is possible, 
rather, because of an essential elasticity 
of the tribal system Nonetheless, per- 
haps the greatest misconceptions of all 
are those that result in the tribal Afri- 
can being painted as ridden by super- 
stition, by unholy beliefs in magic, 
witchcraft, and sorcery. Unfortunately, 
it is not possible to take up all such 
points. It might be pointed out as a 
matter of plain fact, however, that in 
those areas where people are hardly 
even grouped in recognizable tribes but, 
rather, live in small independent bands, 
at this extreme level of “primitive” 
organization there is an almost total 
lack of magic, witchcraft, and sorcery ° 
Here a true religion pertains, a clean, 
simple, direct belief in a supernatural 
power who is, let it be noted, benevo- 
lent. I am thinking particularly of 
the Bushmen and the Pygmies. Their 
world is a good world, and, until they 
are shown otherwise, they accept all 
men as good men. 

It is only as the complexity of life in- 
creases that, in Africa, we get a greater 
incidence of the phenomena of witch- 
craft and sorcery.® For these are essen- 
tially means of dealing with the un- 
known, and even in our own sophisti- 
cated world we rarely admit that there 
is anything for which we do not have 
an answer; to prove our point, we in- 
vent an answer and hold to it until we 
find a more likely one. And, in tribal 
society, many interim answers are put 
to good use, their dubious nature being 
acknowledged and employed specifically 
to give a freedom to legal institutions. 


8 For a descriptive account of the Bushmen, 
see Elizabeth Marshall-Thomas, The Harm- 
less People (New York, 1959) For a de- 
scnptive account of the Mbuti Pygmies, see 
Colin M. Turnbull, The Forest People (New 
York, 1961) 

For a study of witchcraft and its social 
function, see E E Evans-Pitchard, Wzrtek- 
craft, Oracles and Magic among the Azande 
(Oxford, 1937). 


It is a freedom that enables justice, and 
the restoration of the social equilibrium, 
to be the prime objective of tribal law, 
not mere adherence to the letter of the 
law and its implementation through a 
rigidly applied system of punishment.*° 

The tribe is nothing if it is not a re- 
ligious unit just as much as it is do- 
mestic, economic, and political. From 
this derives the power of its morality. 
But it is its flexibility that makes it 
of particular importance in our present 
considerations. The same flexibility that 
made of the Ashanti tribes a powerful 
nation could possibly do the same for 
any of the new nations today. These 
nations are faced with the enormous 
problem of reconciling within them- 
selves diverse tribal systems. The Eu- 
ropean colonialists attempted to impose 
unity through force. The same way is 
open to the new nations; it implies a 
destruction of tribalism. But within 
each nation is the very seed of the unity 
they seek. Tribalism, far from being 
opposed to unity, could become one of 
the greatest forces toward unity. The 
experiment in Ghana of outlawing an 
opposition party might well be best un- 
derstood as an attempt, if a dangerous 
one, to apply the traditional tribal sys- 
tem in modern politics, emulating the 
Ashanti by making Nkrumah the living 
representative of a newly created an- 
cestor of all Ghana. 

And, as for the tribe being backward, 
primitive, something to cause shame, 
there is no shame in having a belief 
and living by it. On the contrary, it 
would be difficult to think of a more 
valid source of pride. Tribalism és na- 
tionalism, but, faced with a real need 
for unity, it is a broad-minded, expan- 
sive, adaptable nationalism that could 
well be the basis of a much wider na- 


10Max Gluckman, The Judicial Process 
among the Barotse of Northern Rhodesia 
(Manchester, 1955), includes many case his- 
tories of disputes and their settlement 
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tionalism. If tribalism is destroyed, so, 
in those areas, is all morality, and in its 
place can only come, for a time that 
might be an eternity, the morality of 
expediency. Far from being incom- 


patible with any modern process of so- 
cial evolution, tribalism, properly un- 
derstood, could help it on and, at the 
same time, bring to it all the richness 
of the past. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q:- I wonder what the impact of 
economic development is on tribalism 
and village autonomy. Is there a con- 
flict between the two as seen by the 
African government? 


A: It’s almost impossible to answer 
any question of this kind in generali- 
ties. However, that’s the price we pay 
for giving a paper on generalities. 

I saw some conflict myself in the 
Congo, where I spent most of my time. 
At that time, the Belgian government 
was extending its road systems through 
the forest. They were eventually open- 
ing the forest to economic development. 
The roads were needed for increased 
transport between very remote centers 
of transport like Stanleyville, at the 
head of the Congo River system, and 
the great lakes, also for the benefit of 
the plantations. The development of 
these roads called for labor, and they 
hoped at first to get the labor from the 
local villages. It was an area where the 
Belgians had largely left the various 
tribes alone. They tried to settle down 
to a peaceful relationship with each 
other. They all had enough land. 
There was no indigenous economic prob- 
lem. The tribes were all self-sufficient, 
and, as long as there was no fighting 
between them, by and large the tribal 
system was allowed to persist How- 
ever, the introduction of the road and 
the demand for labor bad created an 
economic problem because tribal econ- 
omy was a strict day-to-day system. 


There was no custom of storing food 
for the future, and to take one man 
away from work or to take one woman 
away from her work was to lead di- 
rectly to an empty stomach. In addi- 
tion to demanding local labor, perhaps 
as a simultaneous development in rec- 
ognition of these problems, the Belgians 
imported labor from the North, from 
other tribes. This, however, meant 
more mouths to fill, so they demanded 
that the local villages produce a sur- 
plus of goods or of food, introducing 
them to the cash system. They also 
demanded that the village tribes pro- 
duce cash crops, particularly cotton. 
So, an impossible demand was placed 
on these local village tribes to produce 
labor, to produce a surplus of food and, 
to them, an absolutely useless cash 
crop, with the same amount of labor 
that they had always had and no more. 
This led to a very real political con- 
flict then, because the traditionalists—~ 
that is to say, everybody in the tribe— 
rejected this demand, particularly the 
tribal headman or chief, who had to be 
replaced by a more co-operative gov- 
ernment-appointed chief. In many cases, 
there was an attempt by the local po- 
litical chief to reconcile his people—his 
tribe or his village—to the government 
point of view, but it did lead very di- 
rectly to a political conflict. 
Unfortunately, there wasn’t time to 
see the results of this, It’s difficult to 
predict how any national development 
could have come about without the in- 
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troduction of more labor, and this, in 
itself, leads to an extension of local po- 
litical horizons. It isn’t entirely a bad 
thing for the village economy. That 
part of the tribal system goes, but the 
only person to regret its going is the 
rather stuffy anthropologist who wants 
to study nothing but so-called pure 
traditional systems. 

It is, in fact, a very exciting thing, 
because, with the passing of one aspect 
of a tribal system, every other aspect 
automatically has to change, and one 
could see the growth of a junior na- 
tionalism in this area simply because 
of the economic introduction of foreign 
tribal labor. But actual isolation of one 
aspect—the economic aspect—from the 
total political situation is absolutely 
impossible. The economic situation— 
the conflict of the Belgian (in this case 
the European political power) with the 
traditional economic system—led di- 
rectly to a widening of the political 
horizons of all local tribes. It resulted 
in the destruction of a certain amount 
of tribal orthodoxy and tribal customs, 
but it led to a change of the total tribal 
system—and an extremely healthy one 
for the new nation. 

This is a living example of tribalism 
evolving into nationalism. 


Q: Both of the speakers stressed 
the uniqueness oi the African tribal 
attitude toward society, the historical 
development of local self-government in 
various parts of the continent. Are 
these attitudes and these social organi- 
zations going to change under mod- 
ern industrial development? Will this 
change follow more familiar organiza- 
tional forms and more familiar class 
structures, such as we’ve had in the 
West? Will there develop a class struc- 
ture as opposed to a tribal structure? 
Will there be class attitudes—working 
class, managers? 


A: There is certainly no doubt that 
tribal structures will change. They will 
change in response to much less obvious 
pressures than industrialization. They 
are, in fact, changing the whole time, 
and this really is the major point which 
I have been trying to get across—and 
that one should always get across— 
that tribal structures are dynamic. 
They are constantly changing and shift- 
ing. And that is why, given the op- 
portunity and the time—maybe we 
don’t have the time—they will respond 
to any new stimulus in an adaptive 
way which will make for a peaceful ad- 
justment, still with the maintenance of 
tribal values. Where tribal values do 
not countenance a class differential, 
there is unlikely to be the development 
of a class differential even if industriali- 
zation brings an increase in wealth to 
a certain population setting it apart 
from another segment of the popula- 
tion. Such a development need not 
necessarily be represented in the de- 
velopment of the class system as we 
know it. There are other adjustments 
which could allow for these disparate 
sections of the community to live side 
by side. 


Q: My question can be answered 
yes or no. Among the Americans of 
African descent, I would like to know 
if the speaker sees any transfer of tribal 
patterns to these shores, outside of be- 
ing recognized as connected with music 
and the bands? 


A: Yes. 

I don’t know if you really want me 
to leave it at that. I do very definitely 
recognize certain qualities, but, when 
it comes to defining them, which I try 
to do occasionally, I find it very frus- 
trating. As an example, I am British 
by birth and upbringing. When I came 
to the States five years ago to live, I 
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lived for a while in a white American 
community, and, for Christmas, I went 
down to stay in a rural Negro-American 
community in Virginia. This was all in 
the space of less than six months—my 
first time in the States. I found it 
much easier to live in the Negro rural 
community, because, in terms of my 
African experience, I could predict the 
way that they were going to behave 
and respond to me and the way that 
I should behave and respond toward 
them. I could predict that pattern— 
and so lived more comfortably—much 
more easily than I could predict how 
to relate to the white American in terms 
of my British experience. That is to 
say, the Negro American seemed to me 
closer to my African experience than 
the, white American did to my British 
experience. 

I will say immediately that, since 
then, I have continued to have diverse 


experiences with the Negro-American 
community, and I find a family sense, 
the sense of family obligation—not that 
these obligations are necessarily main- 
tained—-that is very, very marked in- 
deed. The very fact that they are not 
maintained in some cases that I recog- 
nized seems to me to indicate a possible 
continuation 

Another factor is a very direct and 
honest way of relating one individual 
to another. I think this is something 
which anyone who has been in Africa 
and has worked with Africans will rec- 
ognize as being one of the major char- 
acteristics of the tribal African—an ab- 
solute honesty of thought. To be other- 
wise is to be a child. Honesty is merely 
a characteristic of manhood. It is not a 
virtue, and I have personally found the 
same quality rather widespread in both 
the North and the South among the 
Negro-American community. 
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EW generations have endured revo- 
lutionary spasms comparable to the 
upheavals of the African continent. Un- 
like most of the rest of the world, po- 
litical turbulence in Africa has pre- 
ceded the emergence of more complex 
social patterns. Though the threat of 
a monumental blood bath still looms 
over the southern portion of the conti- 
nent, it is possible to anticipate a time 
when the shock and disorder of revolu- 
tionary change will no longer be ap- 
propriate to the delicate tasks of social 
reconstruction yet to be undertaken. 
On the international, national, provin- 
cial, and local levels, Africans are being 
called upon to innovate and to im- 
provise for political purposes on a scale 
seldom observed in human history. 
Though the term “revolution” is 
probably the most frequently used word 
in the vocabulary of African leaders, 
the trend of contemporary political de- 
velopment is obviously in the direction 
of minimizing revolutionary potential 
in the strict political sense. Indeed, if 
one surveys the rash of preventive de- 
tention acts and the institution of 
highly centralized administrative sys- 
tems in many of the new African coun- 
tries, it becomes apparent that the new 
African governments take a decidedly 
conservative view toward the use of 
power. The distinction must be made 
between how power is used and what is 
being done. There is no question that 
the acts which people are being asked 
to perform, the changes being made in 
the societies, are of such great contrast 
with previous behavior that the magni- 
tude of change is truly revolutionary. 
The question remains of whether revo- 
lutionary patterns of power are appro- 


This article is the text of an address to the 
Annual Meeting, Second Session, Friday after- 
noon, April 10. The question-and-answer 
session which followed the address is repro- 
duced at the end of the article. 


priate, or even endorsed by African 
leaders, to make such changes. 


EXERCISE oF PowER 


Before relating the transformation of 
African political systems to change at 
the local or community level, several 
additional observations should be made 
about the exercise of power in Africa, 
and in developing countries generally. 
The first of these was made by Pro- 
fessor Rosberg several years ago in 
discussing the resolution of political 
conflict in Kenya. He very widely dif- 
ferentiated between “formal” and “in- 
formal” power. The former was asso- 
ciated with policy and decision-making 
in government and the latter with the 
endless ways by which influence in so- 
cial relationships outside government 
was related to the governing process. 
His conclusion bears careful reflection 
because it underscores an analytical dis- 
tinction of fundamental importance in 
anticipating how communities may re- 
late to politics in Africa’s future. Ros- 
berg notes that “without politically ef- 
fective informal influence, formal influ- 
ence or the exercise of authority in the 
political structure is restricted, limited, 
or impossible to sustain.” + 

These observations were made nearly 
a decade ago and are, of course, in con- 
formity with some ancient precepts of 
political science. More recent commen- 
tary by Professor Apter suggests one of 
the major alternatives may be to regulate 
the diffuse patterns of participation. The 


1 “Political Conflict and Change in Africa,” 
in Carter and Brown (eds), Transition in 
Africa: Studies in Political Adaptation (Bos- 
ton: Boston University Press, 1958), p. 92 
Those particularly concerned with power 
analysis may find the simple categorization 
misleading. There are, of course, more intri- 
cate categories available to the student who 
wishes to pursue the question, but the simple 
distinction has been used here for illustrative 
purposes. 
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example is Ghana, where the govern- 


ment has indeed chosen to construct ° 


one of the most arbitrary and inclusive 
regimes on the continent. Apter de- 
scribes Nkrumah’s alternative as the 
creation of an “omnivorous” govern- 
ment. “Every aspect of social life now 
has a political value: marriage, land, 
tradition, schools or development.” * 
The very handy notion of Western poli- 
tics, namely, that all power is seldom 
committed to politics? has been dis- 
carded. Any relationship affecting the 
behavior of others is political in the 
confined, governmental sense. 

The way in which power is exercised 
in Ghana is clearly an extreme case, 
but it helps clarify both the practical 
hurdles and analytical problems that 
must be considered in trying to under- 
stand Ghana and other African nations 
as community change occurs. My con- 
cern with the tribes, villages, and towns 
of Africa is not how life will change in 
each of these bodies as modernization 
takes place. My concern is directed at 
a higher level of generalization, the na- 
tional political system, as the relatively 
untouched masses of Africa learn about 
political life and acquire the resources 
and skills that enable them to exercise 
influence. If the analyst hopes to fore- 
see how patterns of power, formal and 
informal, may be affected once the 
blood revolutions cease, he must use a 
unit of analysis larger than the com- 
munity but relevant to the ways by 


2David E Apter, Ghana in Transition 
(New York: Atheneum, 1963), p 338 

3 The basic observation can be found in 
several recent studies of political behavior and 
is implicit in a good deal of earlier political 
science literature. See, for example, Robert 
Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven’ Yale 
University Press, 1963), p. 305; and Seymour 
Lipset, Political Man (New York: Double- 
day, 1960), p. 276; Lucian W. Pye, Poli- 
tics, Personality, and Nation-Buildmg (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1962), pp. 48- 
52, 


which power is exercised in the com- 
munity. 


ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK 


The controversy over an analytical 
framework has absorbed too much en- 
ergy of social scientists to deserve fur- 
ther attention here, but it is noteworthy 
that Africanists themselves are divided 
over how one should conceptualize 
change in Africa. Speaking of the 
study of towns, Gluckman has noted 
that “our analysis of tribalism in the 
towns is not that it is manifested by 
tribesmen, but that it is manifested 
by townsmen.” 4 Social scientists have 
been curiously reluctant to admit that 
different units of analysis may be rele- 
vant to the study of different kinds of 
problems. In opting for the national 
level in order to discuss community 
change, I am not suggesting that one 
may thereby resolve all local problems 
from juvenile delinquency to federal aid 
but only that the level of generalization 
is the one most likely to enable us to 
see how changing power relationships 
throughout a society may affect gov- 
ernment. Though something of a di- 
gression, I would add that focusing on 
the national level may have some very 
practical advantages in planning and 
implementing developmental programs.’ 


4 Anthropological Problems Arising from 
the African Industrial Revolution,” in South- 
all (ed), Social Change in Modern Africa 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1961), p 
69, There is an important distinction to be 
made here between the analysis of change in 
Africa and the relation of traditional and 
tribal patterns to specific problems of mod- 
ernization. Tribal patterns, for example, can 
be very helpful m modernization. See M. J. 
Dent, “Elections m Northern Nigeria,” Jour- 
nal of Local Administration Overseas, Vol. 1, 
No. 4 (October 1962), pp. 213-224, for a 
good case study. 

5 The relevance of the national framework 
has been underscored in a study in prepara- 
tion by the author, Local Reform and Na- 
tional Development. 
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The implications for future research 
may appear somewhat undramatic in a 
period when the study of developing 
countries has been greatly affected by 
social theory and anthropology. How- 
ever, learning more about the operation 

_of government itself is clearly one of 
the most important requirements’ of 
analyzing how new power relationships 
may relate to the governing process in 
Africa. The suggestion is not meant to 
be wholly uninspiring, because govern- 
ments in Africa actually perform more 
acts relevant to modern life than do 
Western governments. They often en- 
compass a third or even a half of the 
highly educated populace. Nor is it 
intended that such inquiry be lim- 
ited to conventional political studies 
of legal and administrative problems, 
even though the “conventional” prob- 
lems of African governments tend to 
encompass much more of the national 
political system than they do in ad- 
vanced countries simply because so few 
citizens are effectively participating at 
the national level. It is probably cor- 
rect to state that we know much more 
about the Chagga tribe in Tanganyika, 

- important as this may be, than we do 

about the Tanganyika government. 

Until fairly recently the existence of 
colonial regimes made “national” stud- 

ies an anachronism. Though many co- 

lonial regimes acknowledged the impor- 
tance of local government,’ the elabora- 
tion of power relationships in a colony 
was hardly a meaningful question so 
long as the governing body was the 
tutorial country. Moreover, prior to 
independence, an analysis of power re- 


ê See, for example, A F. Greenwood, “Ten 
Yeais of Local Government in Ghana,” Jour- 
nal of Local Administration Overseas, Vol 1, 
No 1 (January 1962), pp 23-28; L, Gray 
Cowan, “Local Politics and Democracy in 
Nigeria,” Carter ard Brown (eds), of. cit., 
pp. 44-61; L Gray Cowan, Local Govern- 
ment m West Africa (New York Columbia 
University Press, 1958) 


lationships at the national level in most 
African countries was almost certain to 
introduce a determinist assumption be- 
cause the colonial power had superior 
force and could elicit behavior by co- 
ercion where political means failed.’ 
For this reason, the new governments 
of Africa offer unparalleled opportuni- 
ties to study how power relations are 
expressed, manipulated, and organized 
into institutional patterns as societies 
become more complex. An essential 
starting point is to know what organi- 
zational and associational relationships 
existed at an early stage of develop- 
ment, how political influence of both 
the formal and informal varieties was 
expressed, and how new power re- 
sources were treated at an early state 
in the country’s growth. Put slightly 
differently, many of the new African 
states come about as close to being 
“nongovernments” as political scientists 
are likely to find in an overcrowded 
world. With all due regard to the great 
African empires, the continent offers an 
opportunity to observe the structuring 
of political relationships at the na- 
tional level foreclosed for centuries 
where Ottoman, Mogul, and Tokugawa 
dynasties reigned. 


‘For reasons that have never been appar- 
ent to this writer, the only relationship social 
scientists wish to leave solely to politics is 
coercion, even though many varieties of co- 
ercion are supported by economic devices or 
the fruit of social injustices far removed from 
the political process It would be equally 
cogent to argue thag where coercion enters 
into human relationships, political expression 
and exchange ıs impossible The starving 
man has little political choice But there are 
also cases where power relationships associ- 
ated with government narrow the citizen’s 
range of choice These instances might be 
thought of as “compulsion” in order to dis- 
tinguish them from the more arbitiary situa- 
tion called “coercion” Unfortunately, many 
African leaders are generalizing about poli- 
tics with burning recollections of the latter, 
which tend to confirm their deterministic m- 
terpretations of power 
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NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND 
LOCALIZED DIFFERENCES 


The question might well be asked 
how the foregoing analysis relates to 
the locality or community in African 
countries. The answer is at once quite 
simple and yet complex. In the absence 
of a reliable method for the analysis 
of power across national and cultural 
boundaries, one of the best ways to ob- 
serve the changing structure of power 
relationships in any political system is 
to study the relation between govern- 
ment and the smallest operating politi- 
cal unit There are numerous anthro- 
pological studies of tribal situations, 
but there is relatively little suggesting 
how tribal political qualities relate in 
practice to government. The most 
common observation has been that 
tribes do not relate to government, ex- 
cept for those who have leaders ca- 
pable of playing dual roles in two 
widely separated spheres of activity. 
There seems to me to be considerable 
prima-facie grounds for distrusting this 
easy generalization, possibly most easily 
disproved by quoting some African 
leaders themselves. 

Nkrumah has been the most deter- 
mined in trying to wipe out tribal and 
traditional influence, the best known 
example being the exile of Dr. Busia 
and the effort to assimilate the Ashanti. 
The Ghanian Avoidance of Discrimina- 
tion Act (1957) forbids propaganda 
based on race, religion, or tribal differ- 
ences. Nkrumah has nevertheless been 


8 Some of the most instructive studies deal 
with problems of integiation and conversion 
to modein habits in units smaller than the 
nation See, for example, Hortense Powder- 
maker, Copper Town: Changing Africa (New 
York Harper and Row, 1962), Roland Young 
and Henry Fosbrooke, Smoke in the Hills 
(Evanston Northwestern University Press, 
1960); and Xavier de Planthol, Nouveaux 
Villages Algérois (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1961) 


involved in a running controversy with 
the Kumasi town council, which was 
finally suspended for failing to respond 
to “Nkrumhist ideology.” ° In Guinea, 
Touré has hardly been less vehement 
in denouncing traditional and local 
differences, referring to tribal groups 
within the PDG (Parti Démocratique 
Guinéene) as the “gangrene of the 
party.” 1° When a section of the PDG 
elected a tribal chieftain to local party 
office, it was dissolved. Nyerere has 
been involved in a long-standing dis- 
pute with the chieftain of the Chagga, 
though this is an unusually “modern” 
tribe, and has been concerned with or- 
ganized and effective opposition from 
tribal groups in remote parts of Tan- 
ganyika. In view of what has obvi- 
ously been an energetic response to the 
expression of traditional and localized 
differences, it can hardly be said that 
the villages and tribes are without in- 
fluence. Indeed, for reasons that will 
be elaborated later, the African town 
or village may exercise more power in 
national affairs than do much larger 
communities in industrial countries. 
How African governments may deal 
with localized differences and interests 
may be suggested by the experience of 
the Tunisian municipal council system, 
which is more familiar to me. Bour- 
guiba has opted for a single-party gov- 
ernment under the Neo-Destour, not 
unlike the kind of government we see 
emerging in many parts of Africa to- 
day. He inherited one of the oldest 
local government systems in Africa. 
Tunis has had a municipal council since 


®West Africa, January 13, 1962 and April 
20, 1963. Moie background can be found in 
Apter, op cit, pp 341-344 

19] Giay Cowan, “Guinea,” in Carter 
(ed), African One-Parly Systems (Ithaca 
Cornell University Press, 1962), p 205 Also 
discussed in Léo Hamon, “Le Parti démo- 
cratique de Guinée,” Revue Juridique et Po- 
litique d'Outre-Mer, No 3 (1961), pp 354- 
368 
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1884, and the basic legislation for the 
country was modeled on early laws of 
the Third Republic. The local adminis- 
tration was quickly purged of anti- 
Bourguibist elements in 1956, and the 
local councils were divested of their 
powers. A new municipal council law 
was decreed in 1957," and plans were 
made for local elections in ninety-four 
municipalities, ranging in size from a 
few hundred persons to the city of 
Tunis with over half a million persons. 
Using a majority-list voting system, 
which tends to exclude small parties, 
the voters in the favored communities 
were to elect a total of 770 persons to 
local office. Like many African states 
now organizing local governments, the 
Neo-Destour found a surprising amount 
of opposition activity. Opposition lists 
were filed in nearly a fourth of the 
municipalities, of which fifteen resisted 
efforts of the Neo-Destour to merge 
with the government party list and five 
were elected. Over the next year, most 
of the independent councils were elimi- 
nated or the leading members defected 
to the Neo-Destour. 

Elections have also been held in 1960 
and 1963, but they have become an al- 
most wholly symbolic procedure. The 
only opposition list in 1960 was a group 
of Communists in Tunis, and there was 
no opposition in 1963. Over the past 
six years, the Tunisian government has 
changed much more than the communi- 
ties where loca] elections are permitted. 
In the case of Tunisia, and very likely 
in the case of many African countries 
having comparable expansion of the 
central government while the villages 
and towns await the impact of develop- 
mental programs, the critical problem 

11 The series of local government laws and 
election procedures are contained in a bro- 
chure, Lot Municipale (2nd ed.; Tunis: Min- 
istry of the Interior, Republic of Tunisia, 
1960). By far the best account of early ex- 


perience is Mohammed Senoussi’s Les Colec- 
tivités Locales en Tunisie (Tunis, 1958) 


in restructuring political relationships 
was how the capital might relate to the 
locality. The law made the political 
role of the councils quite clear. A coun- 
cil may express views on national laws 
and regulations only at the govern- 
ment’s request, and it is specifically 
limited to objects of “local interest” 
(art. 44). Any deliberation affecting an 
object “foreign to its attributions or 
taken outside its legal meeting” is auto- 
matically annulled (art. 46), thereby 
spiking any attempt for independent 
activity at the local level. In addition, 
the council is forbidden “to publish 
proclamations or addresses, to emit po- 
litical views, or put itself in communi- 
cation with one or more councils except 
as defined by law” (art. 55). 

Space forbids giving details of the 
local councils’ functions, but it is clear 
that they are intended to be housekeep- 
ing bodies only. Indeed, a provincial 
governor noted early in their history 
that the councils could best occupy 
themselves with problems of the com- 
munity’s “esthetic and general well- 
being” so as to contribute to “concord 
and national unity.”** In traveling 
around Tunisia and talking with coun- 
cil members, there is considerable evi- 
dence that the councils have made a 
significant contribution to ameliorating 
local conditions and have generally 
performed their housekeeping functions 
well. This is no small achievement and 
an important step toward integrating 
community and nation in a more intri- 
cate political pattern. However, over 
the past two years the Tunisian gov- 
ernment has realized that the ambi- 
tious development program required 
more articulate grass-roots support. In 
December 1963 provision was made 
for councils under each governor, here- 
tofore virtually unrestricted and with- 
out local ties except through the party. 
Officers of the municipal councils, 

13 Petit Matin, May 21, 1957. 
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elected leaders of Neo-Destour cells, 
and other group representatives will 
now constitute a provincial council to 
advise officials and to organize local 
energies. 


DEPOLITICIZATION OF LocaL POWER 


Without making any value judgments 
as to whether Tunisian treatment of her 
communities is desirable or democratic, 
it can be seen that the effect on the na- 
tional level has been to depoliticize the 
power relationships, whatever they may 
be, that are represented by the com- 
munity. There may be individuals in 
various localities whose advice is lis- 
tened to in the capital city, and there 
may even be organizations whose im- 
pact on government may be consider- 
able. However, the government of 
Tunisia, like many other African gov- 
ernments, has resisted the notion of 
an indeterminate political force in na- 
tional politics. In several African coun- 
tries, members of national assemblies 
are divested of constituency identifica- 
tion after elections. It is not uncom- 
mon for African leaders to claim that 
local and regional administrative off- 
cials are part of the central govern- 
ment and to assure their conformity to 
defined national policy by elevating 
them to positions comparable to cabinet 
posts. As the crucial link between com- 
munities and the government, the local 
administrator is a critical mediator and 
key political figure. If it were not that 
there was in fact an independent govern- 
ment making significant decisions about 
the country’s future, it would be cor- 
rect that the African countries have on 
the whole outdone their colonial tutors 
in devising arbitrary, centralized sys- 
tems of rural administration. The im- 
portant difference is that many govern- 
ments of developing countries in Africa 
act like colonial regimes did while claim- 
ing to be popularly selected and respon- 
sive to citizens’ demands. 


Without defending the position that 
the locality is always right, there is a 
generally unnoticed disparity between 
the governments’ quick reactions to 
tribal and rural expressions of differ- 
ence and the same governments’ views 
that the people are not ready for more 
complex forms of participation. A typi- 
cal formulation of this position is 
Touré’s observation that there exists a 
“more or less deep discord between the 
country’s needs and the resources at its 
disposal [which] gives place to a politi- 
cal, moral and social disequilibrium if 
the country lacks direct liaison between 
government and the people.” ** To un- 
derstand the problem of analyzing a 
tribe or town in African politics, one 
must understand the way in which some 
African leaders have inverted the no- 
tion of power. Power structure at the 
national level is not a complex proc- 
ess of bargaining, pressure, and com- 
promise. A person seeking to use 
power in such a way is ipso facto op- 
posing the government and likely to be 
accused of treason. In Nyerere’s words, 
opposition, which can be almost any 
expression about national affairs not 
meeting the approval of the govern- 
ment, is only “to imitate the political 
structure of a totally dissimilar so- 
ciety.” 14 

The elimination of the locality from 
political life is only one of many ways 
in which several new African govern- 
ments have sought to simplify national 
political life. Granted that there may 
be sufficient problems of internal dis- 
order and lack of skilled personnel, the 
national political system foregoes cer- 
tain advantages when power is struc- 
tured only as the central government 


18 Fernand Gigon, 
(Paris Plon, 1959), p. 24 

14 Quoted from perhaps the best statement 
favoring the single party in Africa, “One 
Party System,” Spearkead, Vol. 2, No 1 
(January 1963), p. 17. 
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sees fit.” In a complex society, there 
are institutions to accomplish a variety 
of ends, and, in each, there are ex- 
plicitly stated ways by which individu- 
als may exercise influence within the 
institutionalized pattern of behavior. 
Some institutions deal with national 
affairs, but the vast majority deal pri- 
marily with other problems or operate 
at other levels of society. Power is 
exercised in all of them, but power as 
it relates to national affairs is on the 
whole confined to a relatively small 
number of the multitude of institu- 
tions, organizations, and associations 
found in an advanced country. It is 
probably correct to state that the pat- 
tern of political power, national and 
local, economic and political, formal 
and informal, however it may be con- 
ceived, is so intricate in a modern so- 
ciety that it may defy formulation ex- 
cept by the most refined mathematical 
techniques. 

The indeterminate concept of power 
does not appeal to the African leader 
because there is so little power relevant 
to national affairs in his country. Put 
slightly differently, the power structure 
of most African nations is in fact so 
simple that one can, for the moment, 
actually follow the most influential 
power relationships, measure the most 
critical power resources, and success- 
fully survey the social structure as in- 
dividuals find new ways of exercising 
influence. The national political system 

15 A note should perhaps be added that the 
notion of a government participating in the 
structuring of power 1s not the same as co- 
ercion, nor is it confined to African and Asian 
countries. However, in most democracies, 
the ways in which this is done are always 
extremely contioversial—for example, regu- 
latory commissions—and carefully followed 
The important distinction in the case of the 
developing country 1s that so few power re- 
lationships are in fact relevant to national 
politics that the government may delude it- 


self into thinking that this is a normal and 
continuing state of affairs. 


is in fact a less intricate complex of 
human relationships than that found in 
highly developed countries. That is, 
there are fewer capable persons, the 
general level of wealth and knowledge 
is lower, the communication system is 
relatively simple, and forms of com- 
munication highly restricted. However, 
if power relationships are conceived in 
any single dimension, the analyst risks 
making the same determinist assump- 
tion that many African leaders have 
made. Their analysis of power may be 
accurate for the moment, but it makes 
little allowance for the emergence of a 
society where the exercise of power be- 
comes so commonplace that we cease 
to speak of most power relationships as 
even being “political” in the govern- 
ment sense. As mentioned above, they 
are highly sensitive to tribal and local 
expressions of a political nature because 
there are so few political expressions 
being made and the ways in which po- 
litical exchange takes place are so 
limited. 


PROSPECTS 


As the African countries develop, the 
singular notion of power becomes less 
and less appropriate to the structuring 
of power relations. For example, there 
has already occurred some confusion in 
Tanganyika between the local councils 
and the local committee of TANU 
(Tanganyika African National Union), 
the predominant party.1® The kind of 
institutional confusion that may occur 
was suggested by Touré in a speech to 
the PDG National Revolutionary Coun- 
cil in the summer of 1963, where he 

16 Margaret Bates, “Tanganyika,” in Carter 
(ed), op cit, p. 465 An interesting study 
of how overzealous efforts to nationalize po- 
htical behavior may backfire is R E S$ Tan- 
ner’s “Local Government Elections in Ngara, 
Tanganyika,” Journal of Local Admuntstra- 


tion Overseas, Vol 1, No. 3 (July 1962), pp 
173-182. 
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noted the party’s main problem to be 
“one of incompatibility between the 
function of the civil service and that 
of parliament.” Though something of 
an overstatement, the Neo-Destour suc- 
ceeded so well in confining the national 
political system to the closed political 
structure of the party that it was un- 
aware of the degree of discontent con- 
tributing to the attempt on Bourguiba’s 
life in early 1963. After a period of 
isolated reflection, the president con- 
fessed that it might be “necessary to 
restrict the interest of certain urban 
persons or certain groups for the bene- 
fit of the community.” *” 

The value of the somewhat unfa- 
miliar way of discussing power is that 
it facilitates identification of situations 
where the national political system may 
be inadequate to the structuring of 
power relationships relevant to national 
affairs. The kind of functional con- 
fusion, poor communication, and mis- 
directed activity possible in the simpli- 
fied power structure is more easily 
singled out when the analytical frame- 
work does not take the existing gov- 
ernment as the most complex system 
possible, given the country’s stage of 
advancement. The tasks of moderniza- 
tion are so awe-inspiring that the new 
government may easily ignore capaci- 
ties to direct influence and to organize 
power that already exist within the 
country. There are some indications 
that India, for example, may have un- 
derestimated the relevance of estab- 
lished traditional institutions to the 
intricate tasks of development.*S Such 


17 Habib Bourguiba, speech of March 2, 
1963, to the Neo-Destour National Council 

18 The India literature relates to how the 
caste system may foster patterns of differen- 
tiation comparable to those m more advanced 
societies. The structural similanty 1s not, of 
course, a defense of caste barriers nor a vin- 


evaluations of African countries await 
more careful analysis of key areas of 
exchange in the emergent political sys- 
tem. How power relationships of the 
community are related to national poli- 
tics is certainly one of the most impor- 
tant queries to be made as we assess the 
future of Africa. 

There is a certain irony that the free 
world should have thus far produced 
largely deterministic analyses of power, 
which confirm the new leaders’ views 
that political development and national 
integration are somehow problems to be 
confronted after more pressing mate- 
rial problems are resolved. While it 
may be correct that certain kinds of 
power relationships cannot exist at 
given levels of over-all development, 
the structure of power in the future will 
certainly be related to attitudes, habits, 
and values accepted now. Political life 
may resist easy calculation and, there- 
by, encourage the busy leader to treat 
it as a residual factor in national de- 
velopment. However, the rigidities and 
inflexibilities of politics tend to be much 
more difficult to remove and potentially 
much more wasteful of human life and 
effort than comparable errors in other 
fields. Failure in politics is revolution, 
terror, and bloodshed. Africa must forge 
political systems that bring community 
and nation into a viable framework for 
national reconstruction or risk perpetu- 
ating the coercive, arbitrary form of po- 
litical life so familiar under European 
rule 





dication of industrial social structure See 
Willham McCormack, “Factionalism in a 
Mysore Village,” in Park and Tinker (eds), 
Leadership and Political Institutions in India 
(Princeton’ Princeton University Press, 1959), 
pp. 438-444, and Lloyd and Susanne Rudolf, 
“The Political Role of India’s Caste Associa- 
tions,” Pacific Affairs, Vol 33, No 1 (1960), 
pp. 5-22. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I would like to hear more about 
how far the change in government will 
be recognized by the African political 
order and, in connection with this, how 
much the principles of Western de- 
mocracy—certain institutions which 
guarantee rights—will be accepted. 


A: The first answer I should make 
is that I think if you make this a basic 
concern in your research you’re a “dead 
duck.” And, I think, in a way it’s 
justified, because so much of the ex- 
pression of democracy, the description 
which we have for our own society, is 
what the African would call basically— 
I think correctly—ethnocentric. 

Now, this isn’t answering the ques- 
tion very well, but one of the most im- 
portant things for people in American 
political science to do—one of the 
things I urge them to do instead of 
studying how legislatures voted in 1820 
—is to learn more about the attitudinal 
characteristics of people who are in- 
volved in politics and who aspire to po- 
litical roles in the United States. A 
good deal of work of this kind is being 
done, and I think that this is the way 
in which we can describe the assets and 
the creativity and the adaptability of 
our system—of which democracy is an 
aspect—without making the initial as- 
sumption that, in order to have this, 
other states must adopt a Bill of Rights 
or some other set of democratic values. 

In a sense, in parts of my talk, I was 
describing in rather analytical terms 
what I think is the type of power sys- 
tem which exists in a democracy. I am 
not really pessimistic about our system 
of government, and ultimately I am 
not pessimistic about it simply because 
this system has worked so well. But we 
have been poor at describing why it 
works this well, and the tendency is, 
when an African diplomat arrives, to 


give him a copy of the Constitution. 
Well, the Constitution means very, very 
little, certainly. But I’m not pessi- 
mistic about the future of our political 
system if you put it in terms of par- 
ticipant political systems emerging. I 
think there are probably only one or 
two countries in Africa today that have 
what we would call close to dictatorial 
or totalitarian governments. And one 
of the most encouraging things, indeed, 
about Africa is that, with all the single- 
party states that you see in Africa, 
there are so few that have resorted 
strictly to police measures. They could 
any time they would like to. Bourguiba 
has this capacity at hand all the time, 
and he has purposely kept the army 
very small. The questions of disorder 
and tension create tremendous pressures 
to resort to dictatorial devices. There 
is resistance to them in Africa—be- 
cause, I think, of some very deep feel- 
ings which Mr. Turnbull described— 
which is very encouraging. But I 
wouldn’t expect these to emerge as in- 
stitutions that we would recognize as 
American or European. 


Q: There were several references in 
Dr. Ashford’s speech to the danger of 
making determinist assumptions. Ap- 
parently these assumptions have now 
been reassessed by both the United 
States and the Soviet Union and have 
become regarded as heresies. Just what 
are those assumptions and why are they 
now heresies? 


A: I wouldn’t put it in quite those 
ideological terms. What I was trying 
to describe was a way of talking about 
power. I meant to tell you a little bit 
more of what I had in mind of some 
studies done of the integration of na- 
tional minorities in Israel and also of 
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the Indian community development ef- 
fort, which, when you read them, sound 
a lot like what you read by Dahl 
and Lipset about power in the United 
States. 

To give you the very simple case of 
the Communist interpretation: There is 
a people historically and inevitably di- 
vided into classes, and these classes are 
historically doomed to conflict. I think 
the determinism of this is quite clear. 
I think determinism in a lot of early 
political science is much more difficult 
to specify, but essentially it was the no- 
tion that power is easily calculable, that 
it was a quantitative substance. What 
I was getting into was a bit too much 
political science, but it is the realiza- 
tion that power is a relational quality, 
that there is what Eisenstat has called 
“free-floating influence” in nearly every 
complex society. The great success and 
productivity and innovative capabili- 
ties of our society are derived to a re- 
markable extent from our being able to 
use this free-floating power—a very 
difficult thing to measure—from time 
to time. It is this which makes wide 
participation possible in American so- 
ciety and probably in European society 
as well. 

What I was talking about really was 
an analytical point, and what strikes me 
about so many African speeches—for 
example, the quotation from Nyerere, 
which you may recall—is that the po- 
litical relationships must be codeter- 
mined for the entire society. Behind 
this lies the assumption that power 
within the political system and the so- 
cial system can in some way be de- 
scribed so that you can tell when it is 
codetermined. 

What I am suggesting is that the far- 
ther the country moves, the greater this 
fiction will become. It is true, perhaps, 
over the first year or two of a country’s 
experience when the government has 
not really tried to reach the locality, 


but it is the generation of new skills, 
new resources, and new attitudinal 
qualities in localities which creates an 
ever-widening disparity between power 
represented in the governmental system 
and in the society as a whole. 

While I can understand and appreciate 
the problems that Nyerere and Touré 
and some of the others have in Africa, 
what I’m concerned about is that they 
may fail to see that a good deal of their 
own development, many of the very 
things that they’re trying to accomplish 
through arbitrary and not very imagina- 
tive devices could be much more easily 
accomplished if they were able to uti- 
lize some of the forms of influence that 
exist in their own society. It would be 
possible to adapt institutions, local gov- 
ernment, and local administration to 
what goes on in the village and in the 
community, but, admittedly, this is a 
very difficult thing to do. I think that 
the obstacle to doing this is not that it 
is a hard thing to study but, rather, 
that it is hard to change what many of 
the leaders themselves prefer—partly 
from habits developed during the revo- 
lutionary period and from experience 
with adamant colonial administrators. 
In Algeria, certainly, fighting a revolu- 
tion is not the kind of experience which 
creates a notion of power which is open 
to thinking of it as an ever-expanding 
complex pattern of relationships. 


Q: Dr. Ashford spoke of giving 
money to village improvement, pour- 
ing it down the drain, and then thought 
of giving money to an air line. I 
wasn’t clear what Dr. Ashford was 
thinking about, what his point was. 
Would he elaborate? 


A: It’s sort of a rash statement, and 
these are the things you’ve always got 
to explain away. One of the things 
that’s apparent about planning develop- 
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ment in the concrete sense in both Af- 
rica and Asia is that the first things 
that are done are the easily calculable 
things. I think this is so, in part, be- 
cause they’re easier to do—you need 
fewer technicians, and you can hire a 
few French or British or American tech- 
nicians to come in and set up a port or 
an international airway or revise the 
banking system—things which no one 
but the rich use. I mean, these things 
are easy to do. I think this is a mani- 
festation of a view that the most im- 
portant things to Co are the things that 
you can circumscribe on paper. 

The most interesting demonstration I 
have of the futility of this—at least 
after a time—was in talking to people 
in the Pakistani Planning Commission 
about a year ago. After about fifteen 
years of development of this more con- 
strictive variety, the Pakistani Planning 
Commission finds itself in the situa- 
tion where—I’m simplifying this—they 
don’t know what they can do next. 
They bought all the expensive things 
there are to buy. There is the Pakistani 
International Airways. There is an ag- 
ricultural bank. There is a commercial 
bank. They have an atomic energy 
project. They have bought all these 
things, and they’ve used up their highly 
skilled people. If the progress that they 
made over the past ten or fifteen years 
is to become self-supporting and self- 
generating, they’ve just got to get more 
people involved in this whole process 
They have developed, in a way, an al- 
most modern subsystem of privileged, 
urban people, who are employed regu- 
larly, who are paid regularly, and who 
have quite phenomenal social security 
benefits and paid vacations. But it 
never touches the vast portion of the 
population. There were both economic 
and political obstacles of an entirely 
unanticipated form z0 making this in- 
crement of modernization significant to 
many, many more people. 


The way to begin to do this is to 
persuade the rural or tribal population 
that you have confidence in them and 
that they are indeed going to be allowed 
to make some choices themselves. This 
is done by giving them money and 
letting them do what they want to do 
with it. For the first year or two, the 
money is often wasted in the restricted 
sense of increased productivity There 
are ways of administering it which are 
not wasteful, but this is a technical 
question. However, one of the ways 
you make impact is by a massive dem- 
onstration of confidence in the rural 
population. 


Q: Both of the speakers stressed 
the uniqueness of the African tribal 
attitude toward society, the historical 
development of local self-government in 
various parts of the continent. Are 
these attitudes and these social orga- 
nizations going to change under mod- 
ern industrial development? Will this 
change follow more familiar organiza- 
tional forms and more familiar class 
structures, such as we’ve had in the 
West? Will there develop a class struc- 
ture as opposed to a tribal structure? 
Will there be class attitudes—working 
class, managers? 


A: I don’t mean to be fanatic on 
this question, but I don’t think that 
class differences are very important in 
political relationships, as you become a 
highly integrated society The problem 
which you raise here—which, to me, is 
really quite fascinating—is how to con- 
struct national institutions where dif- 
ferences are being expressed in terms of 
what I call demographic differences— 
income, age, education, which, after all, 
are fairly moderate differences in 4 de- 
veloped society. Such lines of differ- 
entiation are likely to be weak in a 
less-developed society, and how these 
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more easily moderated differences can 
be combined in one institutional frame- 
work or in one system of power with 
tribal differences—with the lines be- 
tween tribes, with the problems of 
lineage—is the core of the moderniza- 
tion problem. The differences based on 
tribal characteristics are not as ame- 


nable to modification as the relatively 
compressed demographic differences 
which serve as indicators of power in 
our own society. 

I wish we had a good answer to this, 
but I think that this is the crux of 
the problem confronting the African 
leader. 


Recent Economic Growth in Africa 


By Anprew M. Kamarck 


ABSTRACT: Although Africa was in the forefront of world 
progress at the beginning of time, she fell behind due to isola- 
tion and a most difficult environment. When she came again 
into contact with the world, almost five centuries ago, the im- 
pact through the slave trade and spread of disease was rather 
to destroy the few gains she had made than to help her pro- 
gress. The introduction of the railway, establishment of peace 
and order, and the inflow of capital from abroad were positive 
contributions, but, up to World War II, no sustained attempt 
was made by the governments of the metropolitan powers to 
stimulate economic development in Africa, After World War 
II, a major effort began to be made to help her develop—an 
effort which was helped by favorable prices for African prod- 
ucts due to full employment in the industrialized countries. 
And gross national product in Africa did grow quite rapidly up 
to about 1960. Since then, the transitional difficulties of inde- 
pendence and the deterioration of African terms of trade have 
slowed growth again. The new governments in the main, with 
all their problems, however, are making an economic develop- 
ment effort that compares favorably with other areas of the 
world. 
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T is now becoming the accepted the- 

ory that the first man to appear on 
earth was an African; that is, Africa 
was the birthplace of man himself. 
Darwin once surmised that the conti- 
nent of Africa would prove to be the 
place of man’s origin, and he appears to 
have been right. The recent discoveries 
of Dr. L. S. B. Leakey in East Africa 
have indicated not only that man began 
in Africa but that, for many hundreds 
of centuries afterwards, Africa was in 
the forefront of world progress. The 
making of the first cutting tools from 
stone nearly two million years ago in 
Africa opened a whole new source of 
food to early man and started him off 
on the road to progress. 

After man had spread to the rest of 
the world, most of Africa became cut 
off by the desert which crept across the 
Sahara and Arabia. Isolated from the 
rest of the world, during the closing 
stages of the Stone Age, Africa began 
to lag behind. According to Arnold 
Toynbee: 2 


Geography kept sub-Saharan Africa out of 
the history of civilization. . . . The desert 
in the north, the falls at the mouths of 
rivers which prevented navigation, isolated 
Africans and deprived them of the ming- 
ling of peoples which produces civilization. 
The result is that they’re 5,000 years be- 
hind and paying the price for it. I think 
Africans are as competent as other people, 
and .. 5,000 years is really a short time, 
but they have a long way to catch up. 


Several important factors are involved 
in Africa’s catching up to the rest of 
the world. The first of these is that the 
development of tropical Africa could 
not begin until the discovery of me- 
chanical transport—that is, the railway 
and, then, the automobile and airplane. 
And economic progress in Africa today 
is still closely geared to the develop- 

1 “Interview with Arnold Toynbee,” The 


Washington Post, February 16, 1964, Section 
E, p. 1. 


ment of the transport network. Even 
though Africa came in contact with the 
rest of the world in modern times ear- 
lier than the American continents, ap- 
preciable economic development did not 
begin until the last century. Christopher 
Columbus is believed to have visited 
West Africa, sailing along the coast as 
far as what is now Nigeria in 1482. 
The whole of the African coast line be- 
came known soon thereafter, much be- 
fore the coast line of the American 
continents. But Africa remained a 
coast line and not a continent until 
about a hundred years ago. 

There were a number of reasons why 
this isolation continued even after the 
coast was regularly visited. As Toyn- 
bee points out, most of Africa is a pla- 
teau with the rivers falling over the 
escarpment generally in rapids or falls 
near the coast. It is impossible in most 
of Africa to penetrate into the interior 
by sailing up the rivers, as was done, 
for example, in North America. There 
are also few natural harbors along much 
of the coast where ships can lie safely 
at anchor. Along much of the coast, 
too, there are swamps or lagoons mak- 
ing penetration of the interior very 
difficult. 

All the natural handicaps of the trop- 
ics are added to the difficult geography. 
Among these are the many tropical dis- 
eases. Those carried by the tsetse fly 
deserve special mention. Although the 
human sleeping sickness it may carry is 
bad enough, the decisive factor is the 
animal disease it spreads which kills 
horses and cattle and which made it 
impossible to use animal transport to 
penetrate the interior from the coast. 
Consequently, all commerce had to de- 
pend on human porters. This meant 
that the only trade of consequence that 
could take place over most of tropical 
Africa was in commodities of great 
value and little bulk—that is, gold and 
ivory—or commodities that were pro- 
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vided with their own legs—that is, 
slaves. And these were inevitably the 
main African exports. 


SLAVE TRADE 


Unfortunately, the slave trade which 
was the major export is a particularly 
destructive type of commerce. It took 
out of the continent human beings at 
their most productive ages. Worse still, 
it encouraged the slave-traders to in- 
cite tribe to fight tribe. And, whatever 
else development needs, it does need a 
minimum of security. Much of the 
progress that Africa had made up to 
this time was lost as vast stretches of 
the continent were plunged back into 
anarchy. 

The slave trade began very shortly 
after the opening up of Africa and 
went on for some three and a half cen- 
turies on the West Coast to around 
1880. It continued on the East Coast 
to around 1900 and then sporadically 
and in small volume up to a few years 
ago. There are no good estimates as to 
how many slaves were exported from 
Africa, but there may have been as 
many as 15 or 20 million—though a 
more reasonable estimate is 4 to 6 mil- 
lion. In one year alone, some 150,000 
slaves were transported from Angola to 
Brazil. 

The slave trade on the West Coast 
first began to be curtailed when the 
United Kingdom prohibited it in 1807 
and the Royal Navy and then other 
European navies began to stop slavers. 
The stopping of the slave trade was due 
in large part to the growth of humani- 
tarianism and the progress of economic 
development in Europe. The growth of 
a cotton textile industry in Lancashire, 
for example, gave another economic 
base to the port of Liverpool which had 
been built up on the slave trade. The 
prohibition of the slave trade by the 
other European countries by 1850 could 


be said to owe a great deal to the fact 
that Europeans had come to wash them- 
selves regularly. With the spread of 
this habit, the demand for soap could 
no longer be satisfied from animal fats 
alone, and there began to be a market 
for the palm oil produced in West Af- 
rica. It consequently became possible 
for the people engaged in the slave 
trade to shift to other commerce and 
removed some of the opposition to stop- 
ping the slave trade. It was the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the Caribbean, the 
United States, Brazil, and the other 
American countries which finally elimi- 
nated the slave trade on the West 
Coast and made it possible for real eco- 
nomic development finally to begin in 
Africa less than 100 years ago. 


CRUCIAL Rote or RAILWAYS 


To really penetrate the continent, 
however, some substitute for human 
porters was necessary, and this was 
now available with the invention of the 
railways and the willingness of Euro- 
pean investors to invest in Africa. This 
latter began roughly in the 1880’s. As 
long as commerce was confined within 
narrow limits by the lack of a cheap 
means of transport and by the lack of 
law and order—and this latter was in 
itself partly due to the absence of easy 
means of transport and communications 
—the Africans were bound to remain 
ignorant and poor. 

It was not only that the Africans 
were isolated from the world and from 
knowledge of the rest of the world but 
also that they were isolated from each 
other. In West Africa, there had been 
some trade across the Sahara Desert for 
centuries, and this is one of the reasons 
why West Africa was in advance of the 
rest of tropical Africa. But, even in 
West Africa, there was only limited 
contact with the rest of the world. 

High transport costs have remained 
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a drag on African development. The 
scarcity of good natural harbors has 
had to be made up for by the construc- 
tion of artifcial harbors. Economic 
progress for many countries in Africa 
was held up until an artificial harbor 
was constructed. In most countries, 
this has not been until very recently. 
The port for Mauretania, Buchanan in 
Liberia, Tema in Ghana have only been 
opened in the last year. Ports for 
Somalia, for Togo, and for Dahomey 
are still in progress. Africa is also 
about the only continent in the world 
where large investments for the con- 
struction of new railways are still 
needed and new railways are underway 
or contemplated—as, for example, in 
Mauretania, Liberia, Nigeria, Came- 
roun, Gabon, East Africa, Sudan. 


ADAM SMITH AND AFRICA 


Once Africa was opened up and taken 
under the rule of the European powers, 
sixty to eighty years ago, the pace of 
her development became determined by 
the prevailing economic philosophy. Al- 
though the European governments had 
taken over responsibility for Africa, 
aside from a few railway investments 
for strategic reasons, they made very 
little money available for development. 
(The record of the United States was 
no better vis-a-vis Liberia, which, 
though not a colony, had been estab- 
lished by Americans, and there was 
at least some moral commitment by 
Americans to help.) Essentially, the 
basis on which the metropolitan gov- 
ernments operated was that laid down 
by Adam Smith in The Wealth of Na- 
tions in 1776, and he said: “Little else 
is requisite to carry a state from the 
highest degree of opulence to the lowest 
barbarism but peace, easy taxes and a 
tolerable administration of justice, all 
the rest being brought about by the 
natural course of things.” So, the met- 
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ropolitan governments restricted them- 
selves essentially to trying to establish 
peace and law and order, stop tribal 
warfare, prevent the slave trade, and 
the like. This was true not only in the 
Congo Free State, where King Leopold 
was himself primarily a businessman, 
but also in the other territories. 

Development was largely turned over 
to private companies chartered by the 
government with monopoly powers over 
large areas; among these were the Brit- 
ish South Africa Company, the Im- 
perial British East Africa Company, 
the Royal Niger Company, and similar 
companies in the French, Italian, and 
German territories. Amazingly, these 
chartered companies did raise money 
to build railways and ports. Private 
investors before World War I thought 
Africa would be a new America, that 
it was only needed to open it up and 
new wealth would pour forth. But, in 
fact, Africa was not a new America, 
and these chartered companies went 
bankrupt and out of existence. The 
few that survived, like the British 
South Africa Company or Tanganyika 
Concessions, generally did not pay any 
dividends for many, many years, usu- 
ally not until after World War II when 
most of the original investors had long 
passed from the scene. It was not until 
after World War II that the metro- 
politan governments began to make a 
sustained, deliberate effort to help Af- 
rica develop. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE OPENING 
Up oF AFRICA 


One should also mention at this point 
that the opening up of Africa by the 
Europeans was not entirely a positive 
contribution. The different religious 
orders that came into Uganda, for ex- 
ample, helped stimulate a series of re- 
ligious wars and divided the popula- 
tion, resulting in important political di- 
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visions even today. When the Italians 
invaded Ethiopia in the 1890’s, there is 
evidence that the draft animals they 
brought in for their artillery carried 
rinderpest with them. The rinderpest 
in the next few years swept down the 
East Coast of Africa as far as the Cape 
of Good Hope killing millions of cattle. 
This was bad enough but, as a result 
of the loss of the cattle, the wild ani- 
mals and tsetse fly took over some areas 
in Eastern Africa which it has not been 
possible to reclaim since. Stanley, on 
his path-blazing march across the conti- 
nent, carried with him human sleeping 
sickness from West to East. This, car- 
ried by the tsetse fly, killed around a 
quarter of a million people around the 
shores of Lake Victoria at the begin- 
ning of the century. In order to stop 
the epidemic, the lake shore had to be 
abandoned. One area, particularly, be- 
cause of its fertility had been known 
as the paradise of Uganda. This area 
once abandoned to the tsetse fly is still 
deserted; it has not been possible suc- 
cessfully to repopulate it since. 

The new freedom of communications 
spreading the African diseases from one 
area to another throughout the conti- 
nent and the European diseases which 
were added to the African ones to- 
gether had such an impact on the popu- 
lation of Africa that, until the early 
1930’s, in many areas the dominant 
preoccupation of the government was 
worry about depopulation. This pre- 
occupation in the Gabon lasted to 
around 1960 when, for the first time, 
one began to see evidences that the 
population was no longer decreasing 
but beginning to increase. It is only 
since World War II that the advances 
in medical science that have been ap- 
plied in Africa are beginning to result 
in a rapid growth in population in most 
of the countries. And, now, the prob- 
lem is becoming one of too rapid popu- 
lation growth in many of the countries. 


ACTIVE ROLE oF COLONIAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


With the failure of the chartered 
companies, the colonial governments in 
the territories themselves began per- 
force to take a more active role in 
economic development. In part, this 
stemmed from the very attitude of the 
metropolitan governments that the colo- 
nies had to pay their own way. This 
was particularly the case in the Eng- 
lish-speaking areas, where the civil serv- 
ants depended on the colonial govern- 
ment for their salaries. This meant 
that the governments had to concern 
themselves, Adam Smith or no, with 
finding some way in which the Africans 
could earn money, which could then be 
taxed and used to pay the expenses of 
government. The colonial governments 
also began to borrow abroad to provide 
the transport systems needed. Such bor- 
rowing was possible for the British ter- 
ritories because the British government, 
in spite of its position that it could not 
and should not take any responsibility, 
did pass the Colonial Stock Act before 
World War I, which gave colonial gov- 
ernment securities the status of trustee 
investments. This meant that trustees 
could invest in colonial government se- 
curities. While the British government 
maintained that this did not imply any 
guarantee by the British government 
of any securities so issued, the actual 
practice tended to be that, when a 
colony or protectorate had difficulty in 
maintaining the service on its securi- 
ties, the British Treasury would make 
grants-in-aid to the government which 
would make service possible. 

The French government acted more 
directly in guaranteeing loans raised by 
the colonies on the Paris market dur- 
ing the 1930’s. The United States also 
almost got into the act. After the end 
of World War I, the United States 
Treasury proposed to the Congress that 
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the United States recognize some re- 
sponsibility for Liberia and make avail- 
able a loan of $5 million to Liberia to 
help in its economic development. This 
proposal was, however, turned down by 
the Congress, and the entrance of the 
United States into the economic aid 
field had to await another thirty years. 

By about World War II, something 
in the vicinity of $6 billion had been 
invested in Africa. All this money was 
provided by European private investors 
with the exception of about $100 mil- 
lion from Americans. Of this total, co- 
lonial governments borrowed about 45 
per cent and used the money to build 
railways, ports, and other public works. 
The rest was borrowed or invested di- 
rectly by private investors in Africa 
and used mostly for the development of 
mines. Of this total, over $2.5 billion 
equivalent was in the Union of South 
Africa, about $2 billion in the other 
British territories, about $700 million 
went into the Congo, $350 million in 
the French territories, and about $300 
million in the Portuguese territories. 

The pattern established in African 
economic development by World War 
II was, therefore, large reliance on the 
local government to start economic de- 
velopment. While the theorizing about 
“African socialism” is fairly recent, the 
practice, it is clear, was essentially pio- 
neered by the colonial governments 
themselves. Private investment directly 
in the African countries was most in- 
terested and most successful in min- 
ing—and this pattern, too, continues 
largely to prevail. 


New Economic THINKING 


World War II represented a turning 
point in the development of Africa. 
There were two changes that occurred 
around this time which have had a ma- 
jor impact on the pace of development 
in Africa. The first was a sea change 
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in economic thinking and policy that 
makes the postwar period considerably 
different from the prewar period. Fun- 
damentally, this is based on the new 
assumption that government has a re- 
sponsibility for the running of the eco- 
nomic system. In the developed coun- 
tries, this was represented by the now 
accepted policy that government could 
and should maintain full employment. 
In the underdeveloped countries, it be- 
came the universal belief, to which all 
governments have had to pay at least 
lip service, that the government has a 
responsibility for promoting economic 
development. The final implications of 
this change in thinking are still not yet 
fully accepted but appear to be becom- 
ing more so each year. These are that, 
in the developed countries, the govern- 
ment has a responsibility for bringing 
about an adequate rate of economic 
growth and that the developed coun- 
tries have a responsibility to aid in 
the development of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The impact of all this on African 
economic development has been enor- 
mous. Since the war, the African coun- 
tries have been able to rely on the 
prevalence of full employment in the 
developed countries, which has meant 
that there has been a continuous de- 
mand for the African products. In fact, 
the shift from the depressed condition 
of the world market before the war to 
the high demands resulting from full 
employment in the industrialized world 
gave the African countries favorable 
prices for their products over most of 
the period since World War II. 

The feeling by the industrialized 
countries that they have a responsi- 
bility to aid the underdeveloped coun- 
tries has resulted in a major inflow of 
capital and of key people to Africa. 
And because, in Africa, the need for 
capital from abroad to finance the bulk 
of the investment taking place has con- 
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tinued, the inflow of capital has been 
crucial. 


Rapip GROWTH To 1960 


The period from World War II to 
the present has essentially consisted of 
two phases—the years to 1960 and the 
years since. Until 1960 Africa in gen- 
eral did very well economically. Pro- 
duction and exports grew rapidly. The 
indications are that economic growth in 
Africa during this period was faster 
than in any other major underdeveloped 
region of the world. Gross national 
product grew certainly in the vicinity 
of 4 to 6 per cent per year in real 
terms. Only the Middle Eastern oil- 
producing countries showed a more 
rapid growth of exports. It is true that 
this growth did not take place uniformly 
throughout the continent. Some areas, 
like the Rhodesias, Belgian Congo, Mo- 
rocco, Gabon, Kenya, grew at rates of 
6 to 11 per cent per year—that is, at 
rates among the highest in the world. 
These were the countries that had not 
only a large inflow of capital but also 
a large inflow of key personnel from 
Europe, as managers, technicians, en- 
trepreneurs In addition, they were, 
aside from Kenya, mainly mineral-pro- 
ducing countries where a rapid increase 
in production can be more easily se- 
cured. 

Then, there were a group of coun- 
tries like Ghana, Nigeria, French West 
Africa, Liberia, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
South Africa, Tunisia, and Algeria that 
grew at rates of 4 to 6 per cent per 
year—that is, rates that, though not 
spectacular, were more than satisfac- 
tory. And, finally, there were the coun- 
tries where the increase of gross na- 
tional product barely kept up with the 
growth of population or may even have 
fallen behind These were the countries 
of Equatorial Africa other than Gabon, 
Ruanda Urundi, Ethiopia, the Portu- 
guese territories, Somalia. 


By 1960 around $5 or $6 billion of 
private capital had flowed into Africa 
since the war. The new feature was the 
fact that the capital provided by gov- 
ernments outside of Africa amounted to 
a total of around $9 billion, so that in 
these fourteen years something like $15 
billion of capital from abroad came into 
Africa. This large inflow of capital has 
begun the transformation of Africa: It 
has provided the minimum of economic 
infrastructure (ports, roads, schools, 
hospitals, administrative buildings) 
without which economic growth cannot 
take place. 


1960 to DATE—A NEw PERIOD 


From 1960 on, a new period has be- 
gun. This roughly coincides with the 
coming to independence of the bulk of 
the African countries. It also roughly 
coincides with the capacity for produc- 
tion of the primary products finally 
catching up with the needs of the fully 
employed industrialized world. The pe- 
riod since 1960 has seen a change in 
the rates of growth of the African 
countries, consequently. The countries 
that were the most rapid growers in 
the previous period have experienced a 
stoppage of the inflow of private capi- 
tal, and, in fact, there has been a siz- 
able outflow over-all. There has also 
been some outflow of key trained per- 
sonnel in some cases. In these coun- 
tries, and in Tunisia and Algeria also, 
a main problem has been one of trying 
to achieve a successful transition from 
an economy where the bulk of the ex- 
ports and the dynamic elements were 
concentrated in the sector owned, domi- 
nated, and run by foreigners to an econ- 
omy run by indigenous people. Of all 
these countries, Tunisia so far has been 
the first largely to accomplish the tran- 
sition successfully, and she has now 
been able to embark again on a sub- 
stantially rapid rate of growth. The 
other former rapid growers are still 
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largely struggling with this problem of 
transition, 

For all the rest of the continent, 
there has been some slowdown in the 
inflow of foreign private capital, and 
this has had some impact on the rate 
of growth of the economy. South Af- 
rica, which was greatly dependent on 
the inflow of foreign capital at the end 
of the war, has since developed its 
economy sufficiently so that it has been 
able to achieve a position where it alone 
of the African countries is able to have 
self-sustained growth. South Africa, 
consequently, no longer has to rely on 
inflow of capital from abroad. 

Nearly all the African countries have 
also suffered from a deterioration in 
their terms of trade. This has affected 
the countries unevenly and differently 
from year to year but, in the main, on 
the average, Africa is having to pay 
prices that are perhaps 10 per cent 
higher today than they were in 1960, 
while the prices of the commodities 
they sell decreased year by year until 
in 1962 they were 15 per cent below 
the average of 1955-1957. Since then, 
the prices of the commodities they sell 
have recovered somewhat, but their 
terms of trade are still 10-20 per cent 
below 1955-1957. This change in the 
terms of trade has made it much more 
difficult for the African countries to 
meet their current needs. In particu- 
lar, in countries like Ghana, Nigeria, 
Sudan, and Uganda that had been able 
to finance most of their public capital 
investment from current revenue, it has 
made them dependent on foreign assist- 
ance to finance their public capital in- 
vestment. Consequently, the need that 
Africa has had from the very beginning 
of its development for capital finance 
from abroad has continued and been re- 
inforced by these price movements. 

Independence has not removed the 
great need for help from abroad in the 
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supply of trained people. There are 
still some 40,000 French civil servants 
working for the governments of inde- 
pendent Africa and some 15,000 Brit- 
ish doing the same. The independent 
African countries are, of course, push- 
ing as rapidly as possible to replace 
these “expatriates” with trained people 
of their own nationality. Inevitably, in 
most countries, this has gone more 
rapidly than an ideal transition would 
have dictated. Also, even though an 
expatriate may be replaced by an indi- 
vidual of the same ability and same 
standard of training, it means a re- 
placement of an experienced officer by 
an inexperienced one. The result has 
been that the standard of administra- 
tion throughout the continent has in- 
evitably somewhat deteriorated At the 
same time, the important fact should 
not be overlooked that the govern- 
ments of the independent countries have 
often found it easier to mobilize the 
population and get more voluntary co- 
operation in achieving economic tasks 
than the old colonial administrators 
were able to do. 

The recent years have seen, therefore, 
some slowdown in economic growth in 
most of Africa. An objective observer 
in evaluating the great obstacles and 
problems faced by the independent Af- 
rican governments must, however, be 
pleasantly surprised that the results 
have not been more unfavorable That 
this is true has been due both to a 
step-up in the amount of external pub- 
lic aid to Africa, which is now running 
at $1-1.5 billion a year, and the great 
efforts being made by the Africans 
themselves to master their problems. In 
this respect, even with all of their in- 
experience, the African performance in 
struggling for economic development 
compares more than favorably with the 
other major developing regions of the 
world. 


Diplomatic Rapport between Africa and 
the United States 


By G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 


ABSTRACT: Africa’s march to independence in the years since 
World War II has caused extensive reorganization of Depart- 
ment of State diplomatic machinery to meet Africa’s challenge. 
The United States was fortunate, however, to have had a group 
of Foreign Service officers with particular interest in Africa who 
foresaw many of the changes that Africa’s emergence would 
bring. This foresight has helped the United States to de- 
velop a high degree of diplomatic rapport with the nations of 
Africa, and rapport has been strengthened through the efforts 
of many individual American representatives. The basis on 
which rapport has been built is found in a set of objectives and 
beliefs shared by Africans and Americans alike. These objec- 
tives and beliefs include a desire for freedom, independence, 
and human dignity and a common interest in improving con- 
ditions of life. 
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N 1792, a newly emerging, underde- 

veloped country called the United 
States of America struggled to convert 
a vast wilderness into a viable nation. 
Although our population in those days 
was a sparse 4 million people, such 
cities as Philadelphia, with its nearly 
43,000 people, faced difficulties with 
urban expansion. 

In addition to such domestic prob- 
lems, we also were concerned with sur- 
vival in a world in which we had few 
friends. Having lost the protection of 
the British fleet when we came to inde- 
pendence, one of the earliest diplo- 
matic tasks of the infant United States 
was to minimize the harsh treatment 
American ships were receiving at the 
hands of the older, more established 
nations of North Africa. Consequently, 
we set up the first American consulate 
in Africa at Algiers on June 7, 1792. 
Before the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we also bad established posts at 
Tripoli (1795), Tunis (1795), and 
Tangier (1797) in North Africa and at 
Cape Town (1799) in Africa’s south- 
ernmost nation. 

North Africa’s political climate in 
those early days of relations between 
the governments of that area and the 
fledgling United States was not con- 
ducive to the development of diplo- 
matic rapport, however. American ship- 
ping was fair game and a new source 
of revenue for the Africans, and we 
were forced to make substantial tribute 
payments to the four North African 
powers. Nor was this all. In 1798 the 
American frigate “George Washing- 
ton,” after delivering twenty-six bar- 
rels of silver dollars in tribute to the 
dey of Algiers, was forced at gun point 
to transport an Algerian mission to 





This article is the text of an address to the 
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at the end of the article. 


Constantinople. Perhaps even more hu- 
miliating was the fact that, upon ar- 
rival, the Turkish port officer informed 
the ship’s crew that his government had 
never heard of a country called the 
United States. 

Obviously, good diplomatic rapport 
was not a characteristic of early rela- 
tions between Africa and the United 
States. 

Throughout the nineteenth and into 
the early twentieth century, we had 
relatively few diplomatic contacts with 
Africa, although this was a great pe- 
riod of missionary activity on the conti- 
nent. In that century and a half, how- 
ever, we did increase the number of 
United States posts concerned with 
trade and consular matters throughout 
Africa. Thus it was that we entered 
Portugal’s African territories (1853), 
Liberia (1863), the Congo (1884), 
Ethiopia (1903), Nigeria (1916), and 
Kenya (1918) and increased the num- 
ber of American posts in Morocco and 
South Africa. We also had a consulate 
on Zanzibar from 1837 to 1915 to 
serve American traders and whaling 
ships that used the port for supplies. 


Woro War II AND AFTER 


With the coming of World War II, 
Africa took on new importance. In 
1940 we opened a post at Dakar, 
Senegal, then the capital of French 
West Africa and the African port of 
entry for much of our wartime trans- 
Atlantic shipping and air transport. 
During the war years, the emphasis our 
posts had given to trade and consular 
affairs was replaced by a new concern 
with political and economic reporting— 
the former because the United States 
in this period had a number of impor- 
tant military facilities in Africa, and 
many significant military operations 


“were conducted in African territories, 


and the latter because Africa’s exten- 
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sive -natural resources included many 
strategic materials needed for the Al- 
lied war effort. 

Africa’s rise to prominence during the 
war years also led to the ultimate de- 
velopment of a Bureau of African Af- 
fairs as a separate Department of State 
entity to deal with African matters. 
Although responsibility for much of Af- 
rica was transferred from what was 
then the Division of European Affairs 
to the Near Eastern Division in 1937, 
practically all substantive decisions con- 
cerning Africa continued to be made in 
the Division of European Affairs. The 
bulk of the African continent was con- 
trolled at that time by European co- 
lonial powers. Egypt was then, as it is 
today, the responsibility of Near East- 
ern Affairs. It was not until 1943 that 
a small African Section was set up 
within the Near Eastern Division. 

A trend toward a more unified ap- 
proach to Africa began to take place in 
the postwar years. In 1956 responsi- 
bility for South Africa and Madagascar 
was transferred from the Bureau of Eu- 
ropean Affairs to the Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Af- 
fairs. 

In that same year, 1956, the impor- 
tance of Africa was further recognized 
by a reorganization in the Near East- 
ern Bureau which led to the creation of 
the post of Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for African Affairs and two Offices—one 
for Northern Africa and one for South- 
ern Africa. In view of the rapid prog- 
ress of most of the continent toward in- 
dependence in the late 1950’s, the next 
logical step—the creation of a separate 
Bureau of African Affairs for all of Af- 
rica except Egypt—was taken in 1958. 
My predecessor, Joseph Satterthwaite, 
now our Ambassador to South Africa, 
was the first Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs. 

It is interesting also to note the 
changes that have taken place in our 


operations in Africa during the last 
quarter century. In 1939, on the eve 
of World War IT, we had no embassies 
in Africa, but we did have four lega- 
tions, three consulates-general, eight 
consulates, and one consular agency— 
a total of sixteen posts. Today we have 
nearly four times that many posts. 
There are now fifty-eight, exclusive of 
Egypt, of which thirty-four are em- 
bassies, seven are consulates-general, 
fourteen are consulates, one is a con- 
sular agency, and two are embassy 
branch offices. Perhaps these figures 
dramatize better than any other meas- 
ure the rapid increase in Africa’s im- 
portance to the United States. 


RECOGNITION OF AFRICA’S POTENTIAL 


Although the swiftness with which 
most of Africa achieved independent 
status was not anticipated by many 
people, the Department was fortunate 
enough to have had a nucleus of For- 
eign Service officers with a particular 
interest in Africa. From about 1940 
on, this group, which recognized Af- 
rica’s great potential, began to give the 
United States government a better un- 
derstanding of the likely course of Af- 
rica’s postwar development. This small 
band of men laid the foundations for 
the high degree of diplomatic rapport 
that exists between Africa and the 
United States today, and several of 
them, I am happy to say, still serve 
their government in high posts in Wash- 
ington and Africa. 

The principal contribution of these 
early African specialists was a recog- 
nition that it was in the interests of the 
United States to stand forthrightly on 
the side of self-determination in Africa 
and to express our support of the legiti- 
mate aspirations of Africa’s dependent 
people. To establish an American pres- 
ence in Africa and to demonstrate what 
the people of Africa were capable of 
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achieving, a pilot assistance program 
was set up in Liberia (1942-1943 )— 
one of the two independent countries 
under the African Division’s jurisdic- 
tion at that time. This program, I 
might point out, was implemented even 
before President Truman’s Point 4 Pro- 
gram was announced in 1949. Looking 
ahead to commercial use, lend-lease au- 
thority was used to build Liberia’s Free 
Port at Monrovia and to improve the 
facilities at that country’s major air- 
port, Robertsfield. From the remnants 
of the World War II Office of War In- 
formation’s program, faint beginnings 
were made toward establishing a United 
States information program in Africa. 

All of this was done by about 1950, 
and the men and Women of the African 
Division who did it had very little sup- 
port for their efforts. You will recall 
that this was the period when we were 
concentrating on Europe’s reconstruc- 
tion, and the principal problem areas 
in foreign affairs were in the Middle 
and Far East. Consequently, Africa 
had a lower priority and received a 
relatively small amount of attention 
until the true nature of the continent’s 
rebirth in independence became broadly 
known in the latter part of the 1950’s. 

When it was clearly seen that forces 
at work on the African continent were 
moving at a vastly accelerated rate, it 
became possible for the African Bureau 
to move toward meeting the many diplo- 
matic challenges the new situation pre- 
sented. For example, we adopted a 
policy of recognizing newly independ- 
ent governments at once. In many 
cases, the United States has been the 
first foreign country to extend diplo- 
matic recognition to the new African 
nations. The promptness with which 
we have welcomed new nations to the 
world community has had a great deal 
to do with the development of diplo- 
matic rapport between ourselves and 
Africans. 


EXAMPLES OF DIPLOMATIC RAPPORT 


There are many interesting stories 
that can be told about the outstanding 
efforts Foreign Service officers have 
made to be prompt in establishing 
diplomatic relations with new African 
governments. The establishment in 
1960 of our first consulate at Bamako, 
Mali is a case in point. Mali, as you 
know, came to independence with Sene- 
gal in the Mali Federation. As our 
principal post in the Federation was 
at Dakar, opening the consulate at 
Bamako was not at that time an urgent 
matter. The officer who was assigned 
to open the consulate at Bamako, John 
Dean, previously had established our 
first post at Lome, Togo in 1959 and 
was taking a brief leave in Switzerland 
with his family before reporting to his 
new position at Bamako. However, 
when he heard a radio statement that 
Mali and Senegal had dissolved the 
Federation, he knew this meant that 
independent Mali would be without 
United States representation, and he 
immediately took a train to Geneva 
and cabled Washington for instructions. 
Within twenty-four hours Dean was in- 
structed to proceed to Bamako at once 
and open a United States consulate. 
Two hours after receiving his instruc- 
tions, he had packed his bags and was 
on his way. He stopped at-the United 
States embassy in Paris and picked up 
two American flags, a typewriter, gov- 
ernment stationery, and code equip- 
ment and was on a plane to Bamako 
the same evening. 

On August 26, 1960, at seven A.M., 
Dean landed at Bamako. He went 
straight to a hotel, got two rooms to 
use as an office, a flagpole for the Ameri- 
can flag, and a car for transportation. 
By noon he had rented a post office box 
and established a telegraphic address 
for the American consulate—but only 
after he had convinced the local post- 
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master that the United States govern- 
ment should be billed monthly rather 
than each time he sent a cable. He 
next sent his first message to Washing- 
ton—the traditional “Assumed charge.” 
In the afternoon, he visited the Mali 
Chief of Protocol to tell him the Ameri- 
can consulate was open, and he met 
with American missionaries and busi- 
nessmen representing American inter- 
ests to obtain bilingual office help. By 
sundown, the consulate was in busi- 
ness. That night, and for two months 
thereafter, Dean took his code equip- 
ment to bed with him to safeguard it. 
In one day, the United States had 
opened its post in Mali, and Malians 
have not forgotten that the first foreign 
representative in their country was an 
American named John Dean. This is 
the type of swift response to a fast- 
breaking situation that has helped build 
diplomatic rapport between Africa and 
the United States. 

The development of rapport is also a 
question of doing what has to be done 
with whatever is available to do the job. 
In this respect, a young Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, Roger Provencher, arrived at 
Ouagadougou, Upper Volta on Thanks- 
giving Day 1960 to establish our diplo- 
matic mission there. He could find 
no hotel room in that city of 14,000 
suddenly turned into a national capital, 
so he made do with an unused cot and 
a mosquito net in the local customs 
office. After three nights there, he per- 
suaded the Central Hotel to give him a 
room—but he got it only on the condi- 
tion that he vacate it on Sundays for 
occupants who had reserved the room 
on an annual basis. On Sundays, how- 
ever, the hotel gave Provencher space 
in a former chicken house on the hotel 
grounds which had been redecorated in 
pink and green. 

Such difficulties abroad, while incon- 
venient at the time, can always be 


looked upon in retrospect with good 
humor. But African diplomats encoun- 
ter difficulties in this country, too, and 
many of these difficulties are not of the 
laughing variety. Particularly, I am 
thinking about the series of incidents 
in which African diplomats have been 
barred from restaurants and other pub- 
lic establishments in this country. Need- 
less to say, these incidents have strained 
the diplomatic rapport between Africa 
and the United States, and it is largely 
because of the understanding and re- 
straint of our African guests that much 
of our rapport has not been dissipated. 

Rapport between Africans and Ameri- 
cans also has developed through extra- 
curricular activities of American diplo- 
mats and their families in Africa. There 
are, for example, the activities of Am- 
bassador Mercer Cook, the former How- 
ard University professor and authority 
on African literature who represents us 
in Niger, and his wife. Mrs. Cook, who 
was a social worker, organized the send- 
ing of $30,000 worth of medicines to 
the people of Niger and is very active 
with women’s organizations throughout 
the country. 

Another type of American who has 
done much to develop African-American 
rapport is the technical specialist, of 
whom a good example is Frank Pinder, 
a graduate of Florida A. & M. College, 
who recently was promoted to deputy 
director of the United States Agency 
for International Development (AID) 
mission to Ghana. Now a legend in 
many parts of West Africa, Pinder has, 
over the last sixteen years, introduced 
fundamental changes into the agricul- 
tural systems of Liberia and Ghana. 
He is as welcome in the homes of farm- 
ers in some of the most remote areas of 
those two countries as he is in their 
capitals. His work has been praised by 
President Tubman of Liberia and by 
Foreign Minister Botsio of Ghana, and, 
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when he left Liberia for Ghana in 1958, 
he was offered but had to decline a 
decoration from the government of 
Liberia. 

And, of course, the outstanding per- 
formances of United States ambassa- 
dors in Africa have been the foundation 
on which rapport between Africa and 
the United States has been built. To 
name just a few, there is Edmund Gul- 
lion, who has just left the Congo and 
whose consummate skill and patience 
contributed much to the reunification 
of that country; William Attwood, 
whose work in Guinea despite sizable 
obstacles helped markedly to develop a 
strong bond of friendship between the 
United States and that country; Jo- 
seph Palmer, who served with great dis- 
tinction in Nigeria and developed a 
knowledge of the country that few peo- 
ple can match through his visits by car 
and river boat to Nigerians in every 
one of that country’s thirty-one prov- 
inces; and William Porter, who headed 
our mission in Algeria in a time of ex- 
treme unrest and personal danger— 
subsequent to which he became ambas- 
sador—and who was able to maintain 
effectively the interests of the United 
States through satisfactory relations 
with both the French authorities and 
the emerging Algerian authorities. This 
was a remarkable demonstration of ef- 
fective diplomacy in a difficult and 
chaotic transition period. 

Let me also mention a remarkable 
American who was a tower of strength 
in East Africa—William “Red” Dug- 
gan, our consul-general in Dar es 
Salaam from 1958 to 1961, who served 
in Tanganyika during the period in 
which that country moved toward in- 
dependence. Duggan’s devotion to duty 
cost him his sight, but it won him the 
friendship of the people of Tanganyika 
and their president, Julius Nyerere, 
who invited Duggan to be his personal 


guest at Tanganyika’s independence 
ceremonies. 


IMPACT OF UNITED STATES PRESIDENTS 


It is impossible to describe diplo- 
matic rapport between Africa and the 
United States without mentioning the 
impact of three of our presidents with 
great interest in that continent. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt is well known 
throughout North Africa for the impact 
he made in 1943 in Casablanca upon 
Morocco’s sultan, who, at independ- 
ence, became King Mohammed V. 

John F. Kennedy established rapport 
with freedom-loving Africans every- 
where with his 1957 Senate speech ana- 
lyzing the Algerian situation and pre- 
scribing independence as the only an- 
swer. During his presidency, he so 
linked United States and African aspi- 
rations that Kennedy is a truly re- 
spected name throughout Africa. 

Senegalese remember President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson’s attendance at their 
country’s first anniversary of independ- 
ence in 1961. His warm, informal di- 
plomacy convinced Africans of the sin- 
cerity of American efforts to establish 
meaningful friendship with the new na- 
tion, and the cordiality with which he 
was received was demonstrable evidence 
that genuine rapport was established by 
his visit. 

FOUNDATIONS OF DIPLOMATIC RAPPORT 


Individual rapport between Africans 
and Americans, official or private, has 
generally benefited from important com- 
mon personal characteristics. By and 
large, Africans and Americans both ad- 
mire and respond to frankness and open- 
ness in personal and official dealings 
and share a well-developed sense of 
humor and enjoyment of life. 

Africans and Americans enjoy such a 
substantial individual rapport not sim- 
ply because of shared common and 
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sympathetic characteristics but basi- 
cally because we—~as people and as na- 
tions—cherish common objectives and 
beliefs. 

Africans and Americans want free- 
dom and independence and the right to 
contro] their own destinies. These goals 
inspired the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of our young republic, and they 
have brought thirty-one new nations to 
freedom in Africa in the last dozen 
years. 

Africans and Americans today insist 
on personal and national dignity for 
themselves and for all men. American 
history, like modern African history, 
provides demonstrable evidence of our 
belief in this principle. 

Africans and Americans have a com- 
mon interest in improving their daily 
living conditions. We share a desire to 
reduce the burdens created by poverty, 
disease, malnutrition, and illiteracy as 
quickly as possible. 

This mutuality of aspirations has won 
us many friends on that continent. The 
combined efforts of both public and pri- 
vate organizations and individuals to 
speed the attainment of those objectives 
have assured many Africans that the 
United States is indeed interested in 
the future of Africa, and this broad- 
based interest has made the develop- 
ment of diplomatic rapport easier. 

The American people traditionally 
have had a deep and sincere interest in 
the progress of other peoples and a 
genuine concern with assisting those 
less favored materially than ourselves. 
This humanitarian interest is expressed 
in Africa in the work of United States 
missionary groups, in the African ac- 
tivities of private foundations, in the 
African programs of labor organiza- 
tions, colleges, and universities. It is 
reflected also in the work of the Peace 
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Corps, of our AID missions, our infor- 
mation offices, and our Foreign Service. 

Our presence in Africa also is moti- 
vated by national self-interest. We have 
learned that peace is indivisible. We 
know that our peace and security are 
best assured in a world where nations 
are genuinely free and progressing to- 
ward greater economic and social well- 
being. We know that there can be no 
real security and peace for us or for our 
children in any part of the world that 
is troubled by instability or disorder. 
We have a strong self-interest, there- 
fore, in helping Africa to find a place 
in a world in which all of us—the peo- 
ple of Africa and the people of the 
United States—can live in greater se- 
curity and abundance. 

A century ago, Abraham Lincoln 
asked: “What constitutes the bulwark 
of our own liberty and independence?” 
And he answered: 


It is not our frowning battlements, our 
bristling sea coasts, the guns of our war 
steamers, or the strength of our gallant 
and disciplined army These are not our 
reliance against a resumption of tyranny 
in our fair land. All of them may be 
turned against our liberties, without mak- 
ing us stronger or weaker for the struggle. 
Our reliance is in the love of liberty which 
God has planted in our bosoms Our de- 
fense is in the preservation of the spirit 
which prizes liberty as the heritage of all 
men, in all lands, everywhere. 


These words—and the actions we 
take in support of them—are the true 
basis of diplomatic rapport between 
Africa and the United States. If we 
continue to chart our course by the 
fundamental principles on which this 
nation was founded, I am confident that 
the rapport which today exists between 
Africa and the United States will char- 
acterize our relations throughout the 
foreseeable future. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: All people concerned with Af- 
rica should be rather interested in the 
recommendations of the Clay Report of 
March 25, 1963. This recommended a 
great curtailment of United States as- 
sistance to Africa. 

My question has several parts, and 
perhaps we can pare it to what the two 
speakers would like to comment upon. 
First, what are the speakers’ attitudes 
toward the great curtailment of United 
States . assistance to Africa as recom- 
mended in the Clay Report? Second, 
what do the speakers think the African 
reaction to such curtailment would be? 
Third, with regard to its source and 
capacity, which is intimately related to 
this question, does the United States 
government have sufficient knowledge 
of African absorptive capacity now to 
divert present-type assistances into as- 
sistance which would increase the 
source of capacity, because I’m not 
sure that we have such a firm knowl- 
edge of what absorptive capacity is for 
African countries. 


A: I find that question a lot easier 
to answer than my colleague, Mr. 
Hutchinson, because I know relatively 
little about it. 

The Clay Report, I feel, had some 
basis of firm foundation In some 
areas, I think its conclusions were be- 
side the point. I think my good friend, 
Mr. Hutchinson, in saying that he had 
two problems, would include me in one 
of them, because I don’t know what ab- 
sorptive capacity is. I feel intensely 
the great needs and desires for eco- 
nomic and social advance in Africa, 
and I want the United States to play 
an important role in providing assist- 
ance. I believe that Africa can absorb 
much more external assistance than is 
now being offered. 

The problem, as we in the Depart- 


ment of State view the situation from 
the political point of view, is that each 
of the newly independent countries has 
a very difficult job cut out for it. In- 
dependence has brought with it not only 
a great release of energy, but it also 
has brought with it a strong desire for 
a better standard of living. And these 
aspirations are very difficult for the po- 
litical apparatus to meet. As a former 
politician, I know there is no more diff- 
cult answer to give than an answer to: 
“What have you done for me lately?” 
This is just as true in Africa as it is 
anywhere else. As a consequence, the 
newly constituted governments have a 
terrible problem of trying to keep up 
with the aspirations of the African 
people. 

Just how far they can go, as the 
questioner indicated, is very difficult to 
establish, and the problem is both a 
political and an economic one. It’s an 
economic one in that, to a high degree, 
the new nations themselves have to 
produce goods and services to make 
their standards of living rise. If their 
leaders are extremely successful politi- 
cally, they can establish a kind of con- 
fidence that will not remove but will, 
in part, diminish some of the pressures 
for economic advances—but only par- 
tially. We see this as a tremendously 
difficult problem, and it can’t all be 
solved by aid. I don’t imagine it would 
be possible to fulfill all of the Afri- 
can people’s aspirations immediately, or 
even very quickly, by grants or by any 
other means. 

There also is the problem of trying to 
attract foreign investment. One part 
of that problem is to increase the size 
of the market by breaking down bar- 
riers to inter-African trade and, even- 
tually, building a common market. 

On this question of absorptive ca- 
pacity, I think we all have a long way 
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to go to figure that out. I think our 
people are supplying their very best 
and most honest judgment to the ques- 
tion. I think they would be the first to 
admit they don’t have adequate stand- 
ards yet, but I think we’re going to ap- 
proach the matter with good will to try 
and make it work. Through aid, we 
help provide the yeast for economic de- 
velopment, but we’re the junior partner 
in the total aid program, providing less 
than a third of it. In the long run, our 
role is going to be that of an agitator 
and a motivator rather than that of a 
provider for all of Africa’s needs. 


Q: You had suggested that it’s 
necessary for private investments to be 
made in Africa, and business is inter- 
ested in investing in Africa. But what 
are the American government and the 
African governments doing to safeguard 
future American investments and to- 
ward developing a healthy atmosphere 
for American companies to invest their 
monies in Africa? 


A: This is an interesting subject that 
needs more research, and I have been 
thinking I ought to give a speech on 
the subject. 

As a former governor, I’m not un- 
acquainted with the mad scramble to 
try and get industry into the various 
states of the Union, and I have had 
some acquaintance with the various 
techniques states employ. Wherever 
you go in Africa, or whatever the com- 
plexion of the government happens to 
be, the Africans—even if they say they 
are Socialists—-are most anxious to have 
foreign investment. Some countries have 
widely acclaimed their dedication to 
socialism—but I want to indicate that 
we have an entirely different vocabu- 
lary when we talk about many things 
in Africa, and socialism is one of them. 
Many of them have passed laws which, 
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on paper, are as open an invitation to 
business as you might expect. They 
provide all kinds of tax and other in- 
centives. Some of them have devel- 
oped areas closely resembling industrial 
parks. But I say “on paper,” because 
they haven’t yet recognized some of 
the problems and techniques of ad- 
ministration, or they may have con- 
flicting laws which encourage invest- 
ment on the one hand and make it hard 
for a foreign technician to get a visa 
on the other hand. That holds up the 
whole process until it has been worked 
out. However, the laws are there and, 
in many instances, so is most of the 
paraphernalia for attracting industry. 

Obviously, American industry is con- 
cerned about the stability of some of 
these governments, and this is some- 
thing about which, again, new judg- 
ments have to be made. Many Ameri- 
cans are horrified to hear that some 
African countries have one-party gov- 
ernment. American industries automati- 
cally feel they will be expropriated. 
There is no certain answer to this prob- 
lem—they may be right, but, then 
again, they may be wrong. Most Af- 
rican countries are not more than three 
or four years old—seventeen of them 
came to birth in 1960 and a good many 
after that time. If some of them have 
one-party systems today, we ought to 
remember that nobody ran against 
George Washington. He was President 
for eight years during a period when it 
required the combined energies of our 
whole country to consolidate our inde- 
pendence. That was our problem then, 
and it is Africa’s problem today. Many 
African leaders are the Fathers of their 
countries, and many persons think it al- 
most treason for anyone to run against 
them—at least for the time being. 

Let me take just one other example. 
We've got a one-party system in some 
of our own states. While these one- 
party systems are not like the Com- 
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munist or fascist monolithic parties, 
they are really an umbrella under which 
different factions compete with each 
other. As you well know, in some areas 
there is more competition between 
members of the same party than be- 
tween members of different parties. 

This happens in Africa, too. There 
isn’t a one-party system on the conti- 
nent that doesn’t have a great deal of 
dialogue inside it, and this dialogue 
provides a degree of democracy. I 
don’t mean to say that there aren’t 
some indications in various African 
countries of nondemocratic movements 
—and we don’t condone those one bit— 
but I do think American business has 
to take a good look at the situation. I 
believe businessmen will see that, in 
most areas, there is a great willingness 
and many sound efforts to encourage 
foreign investment. At the same time, 
there are certain patterns of transition 
and growth which are not going to be 
identical with ours and where new judg- 
ments are going to have to be exerciesd. 

What else does a government do? 
The United States has various guaranty 
programs which permit us to help in- 
sure our businessmen against such prac- 
tices as nationalization and expropria- 
tion. We have, as Mr. Hutchinson 
pointed out, laws which permit AID to 
help companies make feasibility studies. 
We have other instrumentalities to en- 
courage United States business firms to 
invest in Africa. I hope we're going to 
make greater progress because, up to 
now, the amount of American business 
that has moved into Africa has been 
relatively small. We haven’t been used 
to doing business in newly independent 
Africa, and, for our smaller firms par- 
ticularly, it’s a rather new and difficult 
experience. 


Q: My question concerns South Af- 
rica and the official policy within that 


country of apartheid, which has increas- 
ingly been coming before the United 
Nations. In spite of the fact that the 
representatives of the South African 
blocs contend that they’re willing to 
suffer the consequences of an all-out 
economic boycott of South African 
goods by the nations of the world in 
order to rid South Africa of apartheid, 
United States spokesmen persist in say- 
ing that we will not impose such a boy- 
cott because it would hurt most of the 
people whom it is intended to help. 
Might not our real reasons for not ex- 
tending a unilateral economic boycott 
lie elsewhere, perhaps in our large pri- 
vate investment in South Africa and 
our favorable military relationship with 
the South African government? 


A: Unquestionably, this is a very 
difficult question. But the way it was 
posed makes it easier to answer because 
our problems aren’t centered in our in- 
vestments or military situation. 

Our main difficulty is found in reach- 
ing the minority of people who are 
firmly entrenched in power and who 
have the governmental apparatus, se- 
curity police, and military forces which 
give them strong internal control de- 
spite contrary world opinion and de- 
spite the rising resentment of the ma- 
jority of the people in South Africa. 

The problem is to precipitate change. 
Weve been urging change diplomati- 
cally and in other ways. °` We were the 
first country to initiate a complete arms 
boycott, for example, and that doesn’t 
look as though we're trying to incur 
the favor of the military in South Af- 
rica: 

The United States is as determined 
as any other country to find a way to 
rid the world of apartheid. Wed like 
to try to do it in a peaceful manner, if 
that’s possible. I think most Africans 
would, too,.only, by and large, most of 
them don’t think it’s possible. 


of America. 


American Aid to Africa 


By Epmonp C. HUTCHINSON 


ABSTRACT: Africa’s economic development is complicated by 
cultural, political, and security problems. There is a widely 
contrasting development potential among African countries, re- 
sulting both from an uneven distribution of natural resources 
and different degrees of development of social and economic 
infrastructure. The volume of economic aid to Africa from all 
countries is high but varies greatly from country to country. 
United States aid, which expanded sharply following 1960, is 
closely related to the combinations of such circumstances in 
particular countries. It has been heavily concentrated on in- 
stitution building and social and economic infrastructure, in 
keeping with the development plans and emphasis of African 
governments. The ability to absorb external assistance in 
terms of indigenous, managerial, and technical competences 
and in terms of the institutional structure required for effec- 
tive utilization of aid has not kept pace with aspirations and 
expectations of development. As a consequence, some African 
countries may be near or beyond the limit of their ability to 
support existing or planned infrastructure from current or an- 
ticipated income. The situation in such countries may be 
pointing toward the need for emphasis on increasing income 
through expansion of domestic market and a reconsideration 
of both amount and type of infrastructure which has been tra- 
ditionally believed to be required. 
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T is a privilege to discuss American 
aid to Africa at the sixty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Academy. This 
topic, which in effect has been my prin- 
cipal concern and responsibility for the 
past two and a half years, is one that 
has understandably evoked much com- 
ment in the press, in the Congress, and 
elsewhere. 

The theme of this conference—Africa 
in Motion—is indeed appropriate in 
view of recent events in Africa. News- 
paper headlines almost daily call atten- 
tion to negative indicators of this mo- 
tion, such as mutinies in East Africa, 
revolution in Zanzibar, border clashes 
between Somalia and Ethiopia, inter- 
nal problems in the Congo, anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations in Ghana, and the 
overthrow of governments. All these 
obviously complicate the administration 
of all aid efforts including American. 
But, in view of the rapidity and prob- 
lems of the transition from colonial to 
sovereign status, what is remarkable is 
that such political disturbances have 
not been more severe and more damag- 
ing in their impact on development. 

The effects of the sweeping changes 
on the political map of Africa have 
been enormous. ‘Thirty-one African 
countries have become independent 
since the end of 1951—twenty-five 
since 1960. African states now consti- 
tute the largest regional bloc in the 
United Nations, and the power they 
exercise in international bodies is an 
eloquent indication of the fulfillment of 
their greatest aspirations: freedom and 
independence. The independence move- 
ment, reinforced by new dignity and 
national pride, has released great new 
energy. It has spawned a drive for 
modernization and better living. Nearly 
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everywhere in Africa progress is being 
made in nation-building—in govern- 
ment administration, in education, in 
health, in agriculture, in road-building, 
in electric power, and in virtually every 
other sphere. The energy and enthusi- 
asm which these free young states give 
to their economic and social develop- 
ment are aspects of Africa in Motion 
which do not make sensational head- 
lines. But these are equal in signifi- 
cance to the negative signs. Yet, even 
with substantial help from the United 
States and other nations, international 
agencies, and nongovernmental groups, 
the task for Africa is enormous and 
long range. 


OBSTACLES TO AFRICA’s ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


The obstacles to African economic 
development are large and varied. The 
preceding papers at this conference 
have detailed many of these. Apart 
from the basic problems of maintaining 
internal security, political stability, and 
harmonious external relationships, there 
are other obstacles to development de- 
riving from colonial heritage, cultural 
complexity, and persistence of tradi- 
tional cultures. 

You know of the unrealistic borders 
and boundaries, inherited by many Af- 
rican states, which ignore terrain and 
cut across ethnic and linguistic lines. 
The transformation of arbitrary co- 
lonial boundaries into national bounda- 
ries has caused a rash of border dis- 
putes. But in some cases it has also 
brought into existence sovereign coun- 
tries so small or so poorly arranged as 
to raise serious obstacles to making the 
economic grade. 

Tribalism is still strong in Africa. 
Generally, the more than 800 separate 
languages South of the Sahara, with 
their accompanying cultural differences, 
make for tremendous diversity even in 
one country. In many, the tribe is still 
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a social, spiritual, and economic re- 
ality. It is also a potent political force 
as well as an administrative channel 
used of necessity by colonial powers 
and present governments alike. As one 
observer of the African scene has ana- 
lyzed the situation, tribalism “. . . is 
the embodiment and the fortress of 
primitivism and the past. To modern- 
ize and stabilize the new states, means 
will have to be found to reconcile tra- 
dition and change, to shift loyalties 
from the tribe to the nation, and to 
convert the tribes into building blocks 
rather than road blocks to progress.” * 
While the influence of tribalism and 
close family ties does extend into the 
commercial centers and capitals, its pre- 
dominant impact is in rural areas where 
the vast majority of Africans live un- 
der primitive subsistence conditions in 
“traditional economies.” A growing 
number of social scientists and others 
are coming to believe that the trans- 
formation of traditional economies is 
crucial to both African political sta- 
bility and economic development. 

Among the many other obstacles to 
African economic development, the most 
important are illiteracy (most countries 
of Tropical Africa have 90 to 95 per 
cent illiteracy) and lack of technical, 
managerial, and administrative know- 
how. Other obstacles are lack of 
capital and paucity of savings institu- 
tions, inadequate power, poor trans- 
portation, too much or too little water, 
poor health and sanitation, overdepend- 
ence on one or two key commodities, 
low agricultural productivity, and simi- 
lar problems. 

At the root of most of those obstacles 
to economic development is inadequacy 
or absence of necessary economic and 
social institutions. Africa badly needs 
sound institutional structures in gov- 

1 Waldemar A. Nielsen, “Africa is Poised 


on the Razors Edge,” New York Times 
Magazine, February 9, 1964, p. 2. 


ernment, politics, education, agriculture, 
trade, industry, and practically every 
other facet of the new societies. 

Complicating the choice of an ap- 
proach to Africa’s development are 
widely contrasting development poten- 
tials of the individual countries. As 
large a consideration as the human and 
institutional factors already mentioned 
is uneven distribution of natural re- 
sources. Discovery and development of 
major deposits of oil in Libya, of iron 
ore in Liberia, Mauritania, and Gabon, 
and of bauxite in Guinea—to mention 
a few—have greatly improved their de- 
velopment outlook. Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Ghana, Nigeria, and several other 
countries are well endowed not only 
with minerals but also with water, for- 
est, and agricultural resources. 

In contrast, certain other African 
countries have low resource potentials 
as a consequence of unfavorable climate 
and soils and failure, thus far, to dis- 
cover significant mineral deposits. Each 
country, therefore, has a unique com- 
bination of physical, economic, social, 
and political assets and liabilities that 
together produce striking contrasts in 
per capita income and development po- 
tential. 

Another significant contrast between 
African nations is the extent and na- 
ture of assistance provided by former 
metropoles and other donors. Here 
again, these contrasts are wide. Most 
of the former French dependencies still 
receive substantial aid from France 
ranging from trade subsidies to out- 
right budget support. While former 
British areas have received independ- 
ence loans and grants to assist them 
during the transition period, such as- 
sistance has been less significant than 
that provided by the French. In con- 
trast, Liberia (independent since 1847) 
and Ethiopia (independent since an- 
tiquity) have not received consistent 
financial and technical aid from metro- 
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politan sources, and their infrastructure 
development has suffered accordingly. 
Former Belgian and Italian areas pre- 
sent a still different picture. In Ghana, 
Mali, Guinea, Somalia, Algeria, and 
several other countries, the Sino-Soviet 
bloc has extended substantial credits 
and offers of technical assistance. All 
of these factors must be taken into ac- 
count in determining the nature, direc- 
tion, and amount of American aid. 


THe UNITED States Am RESPONSE 


United States aid efforts in Africa 
are designed to meet the problems I 
have outlined. There were occasional 
United States aid projects in African 
areas during the early days of the Mar- 
shall Plan and later under Point Four 
(in Liberia, Libya, and Ethiopia). 
More recently, however, United States 
aid sharply increased, so that in fiscal 
year 1961 and fiscal year 1962 total 
obligations were $264 million and $315 
million. It will be in excess of $200 
million in 1963 and 1964. 

While United States aid has increased 
significantly, care has been exercised 
to avoid supplanting aid provided by 
others. In fiscal 1963 Agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID) assist- 
ance obligations to Africa amounted to 
$239 million. If surplus foods pro- 
vided under Public Law 480 are in- 
cluded, United States economic assist- 
ance amounted to about $500 million 
each year. In comparison, other free- 
world sources provided about $1.2 bil- 
lion each year. 

A second United States response to 
African development problems relates 
assistance to the country-development 
potential, to the extent and nature of 
assistance being received from others, 
and to the nature of United States in- 
terests and relationships. As a result, 
while aid has been provided in thirty- 
four countries, it is highly concentrated 
in a few. Nearly 60 per cent of the 


estimated fiscal 1964 program is di- 
rected to Nigeria, Tunisia, Liberia, and 
the Sudan. Roughly 5 per cent will be 
used for programs in some fifteen for- 
mer French and Belgian areas which 
receive substantial aid and trade bene- 
fits from their former metropoles and 
the European Economic Community 
(EEC). The remaining 35 per cent 
will cover programs in such areas as 
Ethiopia, Somalia, Morocco, Guinea, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, and Congo 
(Leopoldville). 

The third United States response em- 
phasizes institution building. We have 
directed our efforts to establishing an 
institutional framework in education, 
training, planning, research, and gov- 
ernment administration. Our projects 
are designed to produce or improve 
the efficiency of government depart- 
ments, teacher training institutions, ag- 
ricultural extension services, and uni- 
versities. Examples of more specialized 
project goals are establishment of or- 
ganizations for highway maintenance, 
co-operatives, development banks, and 
industrial productivity centers. 

In our relatively small capital assist- 
ance program, we emphasize the capi- 
tal aspects of the institution-building 
program, for example, school build- 
ings, laboratories, and training centers; 
infrastructure such as roads, power 
plants, dams, water supply, ports; and, 
if the opportunity arises, manufactur- 
ing plants. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


I have attempted thus far to sketch 
the situations in Africa relevant to our 
efforts to conduct an aid program and 
to indicate how the United States pro- 
gram responds to those conditions. I 
would now like to talk for a few min- 
utes about two of the many problems 
and questions which face us and the 
African countries in connection with 
that program: (1) the limitations on 
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absorptive capacity and what can be 
done about them, and (2) the neces- 
sity to reconcile long-term infrastruc- 
ture requirements with the immediate 
need for increased income. 


ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY 


The phrase “absorptive capacity” is 
used here in the broad sense to include 
the whole gamut of cultural, technical, 
institutional, and environmental factors 
that affect a country’s capacity to de- 
velop. We, and the African countries 
themselves, find that these factors im- 
pose finite limits upon even technical 
assistance even if all costs are paid 
from the outside. In point of fact, this 
is one of the basic reasons it has been 
found possible to request a much re- 
duced AID appropriation for fiscal year 
1965. 

This problem of absorptive capacity 
finds its expression in many ways. In 
its cultural dimension, it takes the form 
of resistance to change. This has been 
an immemorial roadblock in the way 
of development and growth. 

In its economic and administrative 
dimensions, it involves the problems of 
mobilizing, allocating, and utilizing re- 
sources It involves lack of the neces- 
sary effective planning at geographic 
and sectoral levels, of the institutional 
and administrative means for mobiliz- 
ing and channeling resources, as well as 
inability to undertake the tedious and 
detailed work of project preparation 
and implementation. 

In recognition of this situation, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development proposes to expand 
greatly its technical assistance activi- 
ties and to concentrate on project for- 
mulation. The Economic Commission 
for Africa also recognizes the need and 
is gearing its efforts more and more 
in this direction. In our own program, 
we have trouble getting well-organized 
project proposals and in getting action 


on them. We are, therefore, financing 
feasibility studies, providing experts in 
planning, engineering, and the like to 
deal in some measure with the problem. 
There are limits to a country’s ability 
to use even this sort of assistance, how- 
ever. In a broad sense, our entire tech- 
nical assistance program aims at this 
problem. It must be said that there 
are definite limits on our own ability 
to organize and administer such pro- 
grams and to obtain trained personnel. 
I recognize that the idea of limited 
absorptive capacity is not new. How- 
ever, I consider it essential that more 
explicit emphasis be given to “effective 
demand” as contrasted with “needs” 
and “requirements.” Even strong finan- 
cial backing cannot alone overcome the 
effect of a weak institutional, mana- 
gerial, and technical endowment. 


INFRASTRUCTURE VERSUS 
INCREASED INCOME 


The second problem which I would 
like to discuss, in addition to absorp- 
tive capacity, concerns reconciling the 
need for infrastructure with the need 
for immediate increases in income. This 
is, in one sense, another dimension ‘of 
the problem of limited absorptive ca- 
pacity. However, it is different enough 
and important enough to justify sepa- 
rate discussions. 

African countries in general would 
certainly fall into that grouping which 
Walt Rostow describes as “societies at 
a relatively early stage of what I would 
call the preconditions period.” 2 Their 
problem has been considered to be the 


2 Walt Rostow, Department of State, “The 
Nationalization of Take-Off,” at the Seven- 
teenth Annual Conference of the Middle East 
Institute, Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 1963 See also the following 
speeches by Mr Rostow’: “Economic De- 
velopment: Some Lessons of a Common Ex- 
perience,’ August 1963, and “How to Make 
a National Market,” October 1963 (Press Re- 
leases 431 and 498, Department of State). 
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building of “the infrastructure of mod- 
ernization in education, transportation, 
power, administration, etc.” In recog- 
nition of this situation, the develop- 
ment programs of African countries are 
heavily concentrated on infrastructure, 
and, as we have noted, United States 
programs are deliberately and primarily 
directed to the same tasks. 

I am becoming somewhat uneasy with 
this principle or assumption, however. 
At least I sometimes tell myself that it 
may be overemphasized. African coun- 
tries are straining their resources to 
build infrastructure. But a greater 
strain is increasingly coming to be 
maintenance and operating costs of 
even the existing infrastructure. De- 
pendence on foreign financing of recur- 
rent budget costs for road maintenance, 
civil service and teachers’ salaries, and 
the upkeep of buildings cannot be con- 
sidered as very much of an answer. 
And, of course, the problem is really 
bigger, because a large portion of the 
infrastructure expansion itself will also 
have to be financed from local re- 
sources. 

In part, the inadequacy of financing 
istan institutional problem which could 
be alleviated by more efficient taxation 
on a wider base and by more effective 
savings mobilization. Fundamentally, 
however, the problem is lack of income. 
Even with these more effective meas- 
ures, there simply does not seem to be 
enough income to provide, through 
taxes and savings, the local financing 
of the upkeep of the contemplated in- 
frastructure. 

I realize that I am now dealing with 
chickens and eggs, vicious circles, si- 
multaneous equations, or something of 
the sort. Nevertheless, it does appear 
to me that the time may have come 
to question whether, in fact, even in 
the preconditions period, the immediate 
problem may not be much more one of 
raising income than of building infra- 


structure. This may be especially true 
in Africa, where there is such urgency 
and concern for rapid economic prog- 
ress immediately, when it is remem- 
bered that creation of social and eco- 
nomic infrastructure may well produce 
only limited returns in the short run. 

You may quite rightly say that rais- 
ing income is the whole point of devel- 
opment and is the result expected from 
the forces set in motion by providing 
infrastructure. What I am suggesting 
is that perhaps the focus should be first 
on the necessity of increasing income. 
Without this, infrastructure expansion 
will be inhibited. Focus on increasing 
income may lead to different emphases 
in programs for development than if we 
focus on infrastructure first. 

In order to raise income, there must 
be more production within the country 
and greater internal exchange of prod- 
ucts. This problem may be summarized 
as one of enlarging the national market, 
a concept suggested by Walt Rostow in 
recent speeches. This is in keeping with 
Adam Smith’s view that the degree of 
division of labor is limited by the ex- 
tent of the market. I am becoming 
more convinced that we should focus 
on widening the domestic market, even 
at the expense, if necessary, of expan- 
sion of exports, investment in produc- 
tive capacity, or building of infrastruc- 
ture, which have been emphasized in 
the past. 

What does enlarging the domestic 
market mean? It certainly must mean 
these things: an effective distribution 
system, a unifying of the whole coun- 
try into a single market, and a linking 
of urban and rural areas through a two- 
way exchange of each other’s products. 

Two things stand out immediately. 
First, there might be more concentra- 
tion on assistance directly in the field 
of distribution than in the past. Sec- 
ond, it may be that greater emphasis 
should be given to local production of 
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simple consumer goods. Perhaps ef- 
forts should be made in the areas of 
local credit, commodity storage, mar- 
keting co-ops, wholesale and even re- 
tail institutions, areas which have tra- 
ditionally been pretty well avoided in 
aid programs. The increased local pro- 
duction of consumer goods, likewise an 
area usually avoided in aid programs 
and country development plans, might 
not only serve to increase income di- 
rectly but might also provide incen- 
tives, so frequently lacking, for in- 
creased agricultural production. This 
whole question of necessity for incen- 
tives is one I am afraid has been too 
long neglected. Increased manufacture 
of simple agricultural tools and certain 
consumer goods are sometimes sug- 
gested as import substitution measures 
designed to relieve balance-of-payments 
strain but seldom as measures for ex- 
panding national markets and provid- 
ing incentives to increased agricultural 
production. Different types of goods 
might be selected and a different em- 
phasis might result if the purpose is to 
increase indigenous income and to ex- 
pand local markets. 

If expansion of the national market 
were taken as the first priority, then 
the optimum type, as well as amount, 
of infrastructure would need to be re- 
considered. For example, questions 
would arise as to the desirable extent 
of concentration in vocational as com- 
pared with traditional education, or the 
possibility of shorter run training at 
less than degree level, or re-examina- 


tion of university curricula as well as 
traditional university standards of con- 
struction. Feeder roads might take 
precedence over major highways. Stor- 
age facilities near to producing areas 
might lessen peak loads on the trans- 
portation system, simultaneously les- 
sening need for the system’s expansion. 
Perhaps emphasis on a major transpor- 
tation network would shift to the need 
for communications. 

Analytic emphasis would perhaps also 
have to change from national indices 
and macro concepts of national income, 
investment, and gross national product, 
to costs, returns, speed of payoff, and 
price relationships. 

What I have said tonight has been 
designed to give you a better under- 
standing of the nature and purpose of 
the United States aid program in Af- 
rica and to share with you some of the 
questions we have about it. It has been 
deliberately designed to raise questions 
rather than answer them. We are not 
sure what the answers are and would | 
like to stimulate thinking and discus- 
sion which might suggest answers, or at 
least help to define the real questions 
with more precision and to suggest ways 
of obtaining some answers. By raising 
these questions, I mean only to suggest 
that, while what is being done in the 
assistance field by aid donors, bilateral 
and multilateral, is accomplishing a 
great deal, all must continuously at- 
tempt to seek out ways of accomplish- 
ing the desired objectives more and 
more efficiently. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: All people concerned with Af- 
rica should be rather interested in the 
recommendations of the Clay Report of 
March 25, 1963. This recommended a 


great curtailment of United States as- 
sistance to Africa. 

My question has several parts, and 
perhaps we can pare it to what the two 
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speakers would like to comment upon. 
First, what are the speakers’ attitudes 
toward the great curtailment of United 
States assistance to Africa as recom- 
mended ‘in the Clay Report? Second, 
what do the speakers think the African 
reaction to such curtailment would be? 
Third, with regard to its source and ca- 
pacity, which is intimately related to 
this question, does the United States 
government have sufficient knowledge of 
African: absorptive capacity now to di- 
vert present-type assistance into assist- 
ance which would increase the source 
of capacity, because I’m not sure that 
we have such a firm knowledge of what 
absorptive capacity is for African coun- 
tries. 


A: Jd like to comment on the first 
question asked Governor Williams be- 
cause I would hate to leave an impres- 
sion that the fundamental thrust of my 
speech and the main point of it were 
that we wanted a limited aid program 
in Africa. This is far from my inten- 
tion. 

The fundamental point I want to 
make is that the American aid program 
has increased very sharply in Africa— 
a multiple of several hundred per cent 
in the last several years—and that the 
reason that it is not bigger than it is 
now is fundamentally not a policy limi- 
tation but a pragmatic limitation. This 
is why I emphasize the limitations on 
absorptive capacity, perhaps indirectly 
to be saying to you what I did not say 
directly, that it is not a policy limita- 
tion fundamentally which restricts our 
aid programs in Africa. I would like to 
point out to you that I did intend to 
and do now say that we should be do- 
ing more work, particularly in the in- 
come-producing aspect of assistance ac- 
tivities in Africa. Insofar as our setting 
a deliberate limitation as a matter of 
policy, this is not the case. I wanted 


to correct any such idea if I had gotten 
such an impression across to you. 


Q: I am from Southern Rhodesia, 
studying at North Carolina. As Pm 
speaking now, I assure you I am speak- 
ing with most of the people behind me. 
There are two questions. 

First, the United States has declared 
that it is prepared to help any nation 
that is trying to develop itself. Speak- 
ing particularly of Southern Rhodesia, 
there are two times that the United Na- 
tions has tabled a resolution to repri- 
mand Great Britain for perpetuating 
colonialism in Southern Rhodesia. Great 
Britain has abstained from voting for 
the simple reason that she is participat- 
ing in colonialism. The United States 
at any time that Great Britain ab- 
stained also abstained. This, to us, 
means that you are also perpetuating 
colonialism with Great Britain—Great 
Britain in front of you, and you right 
behind her. The fact that Great Brit- 
ain is being opposed by the Rhodesians 
also means that we are waiting to op- 
pose you. 

Second, all of the persons speaking in 
this room have been mentioning West 
Africa and North Africa. Very little 
mention has been made of Central Af- 
rica and South Africa. Remember one 
thing: A journey you make from Wash- 
ington to Montgomery is just like a 
journey you make in Africa from Nai- 
robi to Johannesburg, racially, discrimi- 
natingly, and otherwise. You are going 
to breed a nation of enemies for your- 
selves in South Africa and in Central 
Africa if you do not realize that Cen- 
tral Africa and South Africa are parts 
of Africa. All Americans who go to 
Africa visit West Africa, not Africa. 
They ignore Rhodesia and South Af- 
rica. We are also part of Africa. Why 
are you not visiting Northern Rhodesia 
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and giving more aid to the Rhodesians 
who are clamoring for freedom and in- 
dependence? 


A: I will have to pass on that ques- 
tion in part, because it is much more 
appropriate for Governor Williams 
[who had departed in order to catch a 
plane] to respond to, because his re- 
sponsibilities are political and mine are 
in the aid field—and I get my for- 
eign-policy guidance from the political 
side. 

However, I won’t dodge completely 
on the question Insofar as mentioning 
only West and North Africa so far as 
assistance is concerned, frankly, I don’t 
quite remember that we mentioned West 
and North Africa. As a matter of fact, 
the first long-range commitment that 
was made was to Tanganyika—as an 
indication of our interest in that part 
of Africa. We have had a community 
development program operating in the 
Rhodesias. One of the difficulties that 
we have had in trying to operate that 
program and in carrying on assistance 
in Southern Rhodesia is the fact that 
most of the Southern Rhodesians have 
considered that, if we were to be pro- 
viding economic assistance under the 
present political situation in Southern 
Rhodesia, this would be interpreted by 
them as implying approval of the gov- 
ernmental policies which are now in ef- 
fect in Southern Rhodesia. This is one 
of the reasons that it has been very 
difficult for us to have a significant aid 
program in Southern Rhodesia. 

Insofar as the voting record of the 
United States in the United Nations is 
concerned, I think it has to be recog- 
nized that any great power must have 
some policies with regard to various 
parts of the world which at times do 
have to come into conflict with other 
policies. This is inevitable, I think, 
and I think this can be understood. 


But, by and large, if you consider the 
total record of the United States in 
connection with the freedom of inde- 
pendent states and the assistance that 
the United States is willing to provide 
and is doing all it can to provide for 
those states to preserve their freedom 
and independence, I think we have a 
record of which we have no need what- 
soever to be ashamed and on which 
were perfectly willing to stand. 


Q: Suppose that a particular Afri- 
can country desires aid and has decided 
that it should build a very fine presi- 
dential palace, costing a few million 
dollars. Suppose, at the same time, that 
the United States has carefully ana- 
lyzed the economic status of that coun- 
try and has determined that the best 
thing to do is to help the microstruc- 
ture and that aid would be appropri- 
ate for this purpose. With such a 
set of suppositions, would you make the 
United States aid contingent upon their 
agreement, let’s say, not to build a 
presidential palace? 


A: I think I know the instance to 
which you refer, and I have been asked 
this kind of question in the Congress 
on many an occasion, so it’s one that 
I’m quite familiar with. It is a dilemma 
which I think any aid-providing agency 
is very frequently faced with. Obvi- 
ously, you have to insist upon a reason- 
able measure—a considerable measure 
—of self-help on the part of the coun- 
try if you’re going to provide them sig- 
nificant economic assistance and if it’s 
going to have any worthwhile results. 
You're going to have to set up some 
standards and criteria to which you ad- 
here. However, I am sure that you are 
never going to be able to carry those 
standards to such an extreme that you 
can say that, if you do this one thing, 
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we will not provide our assistance—un- 
less it is so gross and flagrant and such 
a waste of a very significant amount of 
their resources that it grossly distorts 
their economic development. We do 
have to recognize that any country is 
going to waste some of its resources on 
occasion, and our standards have to be 
practical of administration. There is a 
very human frailty in all of us to do 
some things for ostentation. I’m not 
defending presidential palaces, and we 
won’t finance them. In this particular 
presidential palace, there was a pretty 
severe waste of resources. Nonetheless, 
I think that, if you would take a look 
at what this particular country is now 
doing in the way of self-help and the 
severity of financial discipline which is 
currently being exercised in that coun- 
try, the continuation of aid is justified. 


Q: I should like to ask why it is 
necessary for all African countries to 
form common markets if there has been 
either war in the country or heavy in- 
dustries there. 


A: The question of the common 
market is an extremely complex one 
and an extremely controversial one. It 
is one on which you get greatly varying 
opinions, both in this country and on 
the part of the African countries them- 
selves. Insofar as the common market 


for Africa itself is concerned, in prin- 
ciple, it may very well make good sense. 
In time, I think it might very well be 
something that ought to be pushed. I 
have the feeling that, at this particular 
point, the commodities that are being 
produced are so common one to the 
other and the amount of interregional 
trade is so limited that it might not be 
a very practicable device. But I would 
hasten to add that, in part, this gets at 
some of the remarks I was making in 
my speech tonight—that is the neces- 
sity for expansion of the market, I said 
the national market, but the expansion 
of the African market within Africa is 
certainly very important also. I think 
there should be considerably more study 
than we have given it, and I think there 
should be more study than the African 
countries have been able to give it as 
to whether a common market in Africa 
would make sense or not. 

Insofar as association with the com- 
mon market is concerned, I think the 
only honest answer I can give you on 
this one is that I’m not sure of the an- 
swer to your question. I haven’t made 
up my mind, very frankly, as to whether 
or not association with the common 
market would be in the interests of the 
African countries or wouldn’t be in 
their interests over a time. So, if you 
will accept an honest answer which 
doesn’t help you very much, Pm afraid 
this will be the best I can do. 


The Influence of Africans on American Culture 
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HE term “culture” in this paper is 

used to mean society as well as 
what is often called “high culture.” 
Africa has had a pronounced influence 
upon the latter in America, our music, 
art, folk literature, dance, and language. 
The single most important influence of 
Africa and Africans on American so- 
ciety has been upon the political aspira- 
tions of the American Negro and upon 
his social and political action. In addi- 
tion, to a great extent, America’s fail- 
ures in leading the uncommitted colored 
nations have resulted in part from our 
racial attitudes, the legacy of our atti- 
tudes toward African slaves and their 
descendents in our midst. 


AFRICAN INFLUENCES ON 
HicH CULTURE 


Tt has been a part of the folklore of 
America, of course, that the African 
slave came to this country without a 
culture and has had no influence on the 
American society which, in turn, civi- 
lized him and made him a Christian. 
This is a firmly held belief in spite of 
the fact that Americans speak a soft- 
ened English rounded with m and n 
sounds, as in Mboya and Nkrumah, 
and with final harsh sounds dropped 
altogether. The musical quality, the 
tonality, the cadence of American Ne- 
gro speech reflected in Southern white 
speech is in all probability African in 
origin. Lorenzo D. Turner has found 
many African words that have been 
adopted in our language, as goober 
(peanut), gumbo (okra), juke (as in 
jukebox), samba (a dance, to dance), 
tote (to carry), yam (sweet potato), 
and so on.? 


1Melville J. Herskovits, The Myth of the 
Negro Past (Boston, 1958), p 291. 

2 Lorenzo D. Turner, “African Survivals in 
the New World with Special Emphasis on the 
Arts,” in Africa Seen by American Negroes, 
ed. John A. Davis (Paris, 1958), pp. 108-109. 


_American Negro but 


Almost every act of social life in 
Africa is celebrated by dance ° and the 
influence of Africa on American dancing 
is well documented through the dance 
creations of Cuba—for example, the 
rhumba—the West Indies and Brazil— 
for example, the samba—as well as 
through those of the American Negroes. 
Turner found preserved on the Sea 
Islands of South Carolina several Afri- 
can dances which have been called in 
America the “Charleston,” the “Black- 
bottom,” the “Buzzard Lope,” and the 
“Ring Shout,” some of which latter can 
be seen in present-day gospel move- 
ments.* James Weldon Johnson makes 
the same point about the influence of 
Negro dancing on American popular 
dancing.’ Contemporaneously with the 
emergence of Africa and the appear- 
ance of African dancers in this country, 
there seems to be direct imitation of Af- 
rican dances in the creation of various 
new types of jitterbug dances, as in 
the “Watusi,” the “Monkey,” and the 
“Waddle,” all of which copy the subtle 
head and shoulder movements of Afri- 
can dance, affect an African denke, and, 
in African fashion, have a minimum of 
bodily contact between the sexes ° 

African music has influenced Ameri- 
cans and American music not only di- 
rectly through the creativity of the 
also through 
Latin America.’ Turner notes that 
Calypso music is African in origin, as 
is also “the Charleston rhythm .. . de- 
rived from the rhythm of Oshun, the 
Yoruba goddess of rivers . . . and the 
Malaguefia, from that of Oshala, the 


3 Peal E Primus, “African Dance,” in Af- 
rica Seen by American Negroes, op. cit, pp. 
163-173. 

* Lorenzo D Turner, op. cit, p 114. 

5 James Weldon Johnson and J. Rosamond 
Johnson, The Book of Amer:can Negro Spir- 
ituals (New York, 1956), pp 16, 17. 

8 On this point, see Melville J. Herskovits, 
op. cit, p 27 

T Lorenzo D Turner, of. cit, p. 115. 
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chief of Yoruba deities.” Turner also 
found Stephen Foster’s “Camp-Town 
Races” to be a tune sung by Yoruba 
mothers when playing with their small 
children.® 
Of course, the American Negro’s great 
contributions to the world of music have 
been his spirituals and his gospel songs, 
the former truly without parallel in the 
field of religious music and poetry, and 
his jazz, with its variations and con- 
tinuous development to swing, bebop, 
neoclassic jazz, and modern atonal jazz. 
Spirituals are widely held to be the 
result of a blending of Protestant and 
African music created out of the slave 
and Christian experience of the Ameri- 
can Negro. Both James Weldon John- 
son and Melville J. Herskovits have 
noted that the spirituals are, above all, 
group songs where a leader makes a 
statement of a theme that is repeated 
by a chorus or a short choral phrase is 
balanced as a refrain against a longer 
melodic line sung by a soloist. The for- 
mat is African and predominantly that 
of the African chant, and Johnson com- 
pares specific African songs with their 
counterpart Negro spirituals to prove 
the point.” Herskovits cites the work of 
Dr. Nathaniel Dett and others to note 
the wide similarity in tonal and 
rhythmic structure between spirituals 
and West African songs. He also de- 
scribes the whole motor behavior in 
shouting and revival churches, bringing, 
since singing and dancing in Africa are 
done together, a better understanding 
of spirituals and gospels and their 
African origins.7? Americans sing spir- 
8 Herskovits, op ct, p. 322, cites consider- 
able work on the African origins of Latin- 
American music Probably the most impoi- 
tant scholar in this field is Fernando Ortiz. 
See his seven volumes on Afro-Cuban music 
(Havana: Cardenas y Cia, 1950-1955) 
3 Herskovits, of cit, pp 265, 268. 
gon and Johnson, of. cit, pp 23-27. 
10 Herskovits, op cit, pp 207-260, esp pp 
268, 323 n. 21. 


John- 


ituals in their churches, on television, 
and in their schools, Anton Dvdérak’s 
“From the New World” symphony has 
made their nature known wherever 
classical European music is played. 

The impact of African music on 
American secular music through the 
creativity of the American Negro has 
been multifaceted. While some author- 
ities, such as Fela Sowande, note the 
melody and harmony of African music, 
all authorities agree that it has brought 
rhythm in infinite variety. The march- 
ing band tradition in American Negro 
jazz may provide a simple rhythm, but 
there is nothing simple about poly- 
rhythmic boogiewoogie cited by Hersko- 
vits to be African in nature It took 
the American Negro three hundred 
years to accustom the white American 
to stop time or downbeat, which is also 
called syncopation, along with overlaid 
rhythmic patterns. Johnson noted that 
Europeans, especially European musi- 
cians, did not seem to be able to com- 
prehend it.1* 

According to Professor Willis L. 
James of Spelman College, Atlanta 
University, the essential genius of 
American Negro music is its utilization 
of the human cry. From the gurgles and 
hunger cries of babies to the cries of 
men in joy, elation, victory, effort, 
anguish, and pain, the human cry re- 
mains the most communicative of all 
sounds made by humans. The work 
and religious cries and shouts of the 
African and American Negro are the 
basis for the work songs, the blues, the 
spirituals, and many of the popular 
songs we know.® A singer such as 
Ray Charles makes this abundantly 


11 [bid , p. 142 

12 Johnson and Johnson, of. cit, pp 28-31. 
See also Turner, of. cit, p 115, esp mn 2 
and 3 

18 Cf Wils L James, “The Romance of 
the Negro Folk Cry in America,” Phylon, 
Vol. 16, No 1 (1955), pp. 15, 16, 29. 
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clear. The genius of American Negro 
musicians lies in the fact that they have 
made their instruments speak like 
human voices and have not merely 
played notes according to a musical or 
arithmetic pattern—thus the music of 
Ellington, Eldridge, Hodges. Ella Fitz- 
gerald sings obbligato with instru- 
ments.** One last word of caution to 
the investigator, as Fela Sowande and 
Alan Merriam have noted, the feedback 
of American music to Africa, as to all 
of the world, is now so great that the 
delineation of original sources grows 
more difficult. 

The great artistic achievements of 
Africa in sculpture, in wood, ivory, and 
bone, in metal working, and in pottery 
have all been lost in America—although 
not in Latin America—with perhaps 
the exception of the work in the wrought 
iron balconies of the Old Quarter of 
New Orleans and some houses in Mobile 
and New Orleans. Art appreciation 
was at a low level when the slaves 
were brought to America, and the slave- 
masters’ interest in the Negro was 
purely economic. But African art 
shook European art to its roots when 
the latter was exposed to it, and the 
results have pervaded and surrounded 
America. The work of Braque, Modigli- 
ani, Picasso, Leger, Derain, Lipschitz, 
Moore, Afro, Pascin, Klee, Ernst Al- 
tripp, Matisse, R. De la Fresnaye were 
all influenced by African art.7® 

For generations, Americans have en- 

14 Cf, Beatrice Landeck, “Echoes of Africa 
In Folk Songs of the Americas” (New York, 
1961), pp. 130-133. 

15 James A. Porter, “The Trans-Cultural 
Affinities of African Art,” Africa Seen by 
American Negroes, op. cit, pp. 119-130, esp. 
pp 125-126. Herskovits, op. cit., pp. 137-139. 

16 J, Newton Hill, “African Sculpture: An 
Esthetic Evaluation,” Africa Seen by Ameri- 
can Negroes, op. cit, pp. 131-141. John 
Canaday, ‘Modern or Primitive?,’ New York 
Times Magasine, November 18, 1962. Marius 
de Zayas, African Negro Art: Its Influence on 
Modern Art (New York, 1916). 


joyed African folk tales, although 
watered down in terms of social satire. 
In the area of America Negro folk tales, 
the names of Joel Chandler Harris, S. G. 
Stony, C. M. Stone, Irwin Russell, 
Charles C. Jones, and Zora Neale Hurs- 
ton are well known. American young are 
generally familiar with Br’er Rabbit, 
Uncle Remus, Anansi, the Tortoise, and 
the Tar Baby. 

As will be noted later, a dialogue be- 
tween American Negro and African 
intellectuals has been going on since at 
least the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Since 1956, and in truth since 
the twenties, African writers, especially 
poets, and Negro poets in the United 
States and the Caribbean have been 
expressing ideas which collectively the 
Martinican poet, Aimé Césaire, has 
named la négritude, the Negro writer 
and artist’s rediscovery of his own cul- 
tural content and validity. Léopold 
Sédar-Senghor, poet, agrégé in the 
French language and literature from 
the Sorbonne, and President of Senegal, 
has stated that the French-speaking 
Negro poets first conceived of la négri- 
tude from reading American Negro 
poets and writers and those from the 
Caribbean—such men as Langston 
Hughes, Claude McKay, Countee Cul- 
len, Sterling Brown, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Carter Woodson, and Alain Locke. 
Négritude is concerned with the out- 
rage and the anguish of the Negro’s lot, 
subjected as he is and was to the caste 
oppression of the white conqueror in 
his native land or in foreign lands to 
which he was carried. Its poetry is 
self-assuring with a new assertion of 
pride in race and culture and color. It 
is concerned with Africa in a patriotic 
sense, in the case of African poets as 
the homeland, the fashioner of ethics, 
the senses, and the emotions, and in 
the case of non-African poets as an 
escape from oppression and a yearning 
for origins. The vices of the white op- 
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pressor are condemned and the virtues 
and enduring strength of the black man 
extolled. Yet, as Jean-Paul Sartre said 
in his introduction, Orphée Noire, to 
Senghor’s Anthology of New Negro and 
Malagasy Poetry, the poetry (and the 
literature) of négritude is antiracist 
racism. In Sartre’s words, the black 
poets have recovered their truly beloved 
from an alien culture that would crush 
it, as Orpheus saved his Eurydice from 
Pluto.?” 

Through understanding Negro intel- 
lectuals writing in the French language, 
Americans have come to understand 
better what American Negro creative 
writers and intellectuals have been say- 
ing. For example, it was apparent to 
the present writer on one occasion that 
the late President Kennedy had read 
the poems of his guest, President Léo- 
pold Sédar-Senghor. Practically every 
volume dealing with African politics and 
thought and every course in our uni- 
versities dealing with such subjects dis- 
cusses négritude—especially where for- 
mer French West Africa is concerned. 
Through Africa, the thinking of the 
American Negro intellectual has “come 
home to roost.” 


AFRICAN INFLUENCES ON 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Earlier in this article, reference was 
made to African influence on American 
speech. Herskovits points out many 
other influences. Politeness and gentle- 
ness in interpersonal relations are pro- 
nounced African characteristics. Many 
commentators noticed this in American 
Negro slaves, and the southern cour- 


17 Jean-Paul Sartre, “Orphée Noire,” An- 
thologie de la Nouvelle Poésie Nègre et 
Malgache, ed Léopold Sédar-Senghor (Paris, 
1948), pp xiv, xvii Cf the poets in Langston 
Hughes and Arna Bontemps, The Poetry of 
the Negro, 1949, pp 86-92, 97-106, 121-132, 
327-334. 


18 Herskovits, op. cit, pp 150-153 


tesy seen in the proud and haughty 
white southerner in America may be 
African in origin. Professor Robert E. 
Park, of the University of Chicago, 
used to make a famous introduction to 
his graduate seminar on the Negro in 
the Old World, “The Negro is the lady 
of the races . . . devoted to the arts of 
music and dance, with exquisite man- 
ners, the utmost in politeness; she can- 
not bear to hurt anyone’s feelings.” 

Revival and shouting religion in 
America has undoubtedly been in- 
fluenced by African religion. Hersko- 
vits, among others, has demonstrated 
the parallel motor behavior and sing- 
ing in African religious celebrations and 
those of the shouting and revivalistic 
churches in America. ® 

Perhaps one of the most vexing 
social problems in America which may 
have been bequeathed in part by Africa 
has been the family headed only by a 
mother or a grandmother, a type of dis- 
organization compounded by our aid 
to dependent and delinquent children 
programs. Our cities are plagued by the 
problem of the woman-headed family, 
as are also the new industrial and com- 
mercial cities of Africa where urbaniza- 
tion is smashing polygamy and the ex- 
tended family. 

Herskovits, a student of ethnohistory, 
insists that basically in the African 
polygamous system, whether patriarchal 
or matriarchal, the mother was and is 
the emotional and socializing center of 
her family with her relatives accepting 
many responsibilities toward her chil- 
dren. Herskovits contends that such 
factors explain the lower-lower class 
Negro family, an African cultural ad- 
aptation to the social destructiveness 
of Negro slavery, poverty, and urban- 
ization in America.” During their lives 
E. Franklin Frazier, the human ecolo- 


19 Ibid, pp. 206-260, but esp. pp. 225-231. 
20 Ibid., pp 139, 167-186, and esp. 169, 
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gist, as would be expected, sharply chal- 
lenged Herskovits’ conclusions.” 


AFRICAN INFLUENCE ON SOCIAL 
ATTITUDES AND ACTION 


The single greatest influence that 
Africa and Africans have had on Amer- 
ica has been in the area of social 
thought and domestic and international 
politics. It has been apparent to all 
that the racial attitudes which American 
society has adopted toward its own 
persons of color have handicapped it 
severely in its attempts to influence the 
two-thirds of mankind that is colored, 
a situation predicted by Charles Sum- 
ner on the floor of the United States 
Senate on February 6, 1866 °° A study 
made of the publicly expressed at- 
titudes on American racial practices in 
seventeen nations in all of the con- 
tinents of the world revealed that a 
major factor in limiting trust in America 
is its racial policies.** 

Over a long period of time, American 
Negro leaders and intellectuals have 
been involved with Africa. In the 
earliest days, the American Negro 
sought freedom and surcease from 
slavery in America by resettlement in 
Africa. In 1788 a body of “Afro- 
Americans” in Newport, Rhode Island 
wrote to the Free African Society in 
Philadelphia proposing a plan of emi- 
gration to Africa. The Newport group 
included Paul Cuffee who, in 1811, 
sailed his ship, “The Traveler,” to 
Sierra Leone with thirty-eight Afro- 
Americans aboard. In 1817 the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society was founded 


21E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the 
United States (New York, 1949), pp. 3-21, 
esp pp. 10-19. 

23 Congressional Globe, 39th Congress, ist 
Session, Part I, p 687. 

28 John A. Davis and Others, “Foreign 
Reactions to American Racial Problems” (un- 
published ms.; New York. American In- 
formation Committee on Race and Caste, 
1955). 


which later was responsible for the 
founding of Liberia The membership 
of this society was composed of persons 
who held divergent motives for propos- 
ing resettlement in Africa. 

Shortly before the Civil War, how- 
ever, American Negro leadership began 
to seek the joint regeneration of the 
Negro in Africa and in America through 
identification with Africa and through 
educational, religious, and even business 
ventures in Africa. These men who 
sought African regeneration and the 
birth of a new Negro nationality in- 
cluded such persons as Martin R. 
Delany, Harvard M.D. and later Union 
officer, and Alexander Crummell, B.A. 
Queens College, Cambridge, and an 
Anglican Divine. Although “back-to- 
Africa” was opposed by the major 
Negro politicians after the Civil War, 
the cause was promoted through reli- 
gious, maritime, and business enterprises 
by Bishop Henry M. Turner and the 
Reverend Benjamin T. Tanner, both 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Captain Harry Dean and Wil- 
lam Henry Ellis.** 

The greatest single influence on the 
American race problem since the turn 
of the century was the late Africanist, 
Dr. W. E. Burghardt DuBois, who in 
1896 published his Harvard PhD. 
thesis, The Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade to the United States of 
America, 1638 to 1870, the first volume 
of the Harvard Historical Series. The 
greatest influence on the postwar role 
of the United States and the United 
Nations in dealing with the world crises 
involved in the emergence of former 
non-self-governing areas is the African- 

24Geoige Sheppeison, “Notes on Negro 
American Influences on the Emergence of 
African Nationalism,” The Journal of African 
History, Vol. 1, No 2 (1960), pp 301-303. 
E U. Essien-Udom, “The Relationships of 
Afro-Americans to African Nationahsm,” 


Freedomways, Vol 2, No 4 (Fall 1962), 
pp 393-397. 
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ist, Ralph J. Bunche, currently Under 
Secretary for Special Political Affairs 
at the United Nations, whose Harvard 
Ph D. thesis was a comparative study 
of the administration of Togoland and 
the Cameroon. 

DuBois identified color as the major 
problem of the twentieth century and 
linked the color caste system in the 
United States with that in the colonial 
areas of the world as one process and 
subject to one crusade for eradication. 
In 1900 he changed Sylvester Williams’ 
mild purposes in calling a conference of 
colored people in London to a con- 
ference with pan-African overtones. In 
1905 DuBois founded the Niagara 
movement, the forerunner of the Na- 
tional Association ior the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) of which 
he became one of the founders. Im- 
mediately, in the following year, he 
aided Sylvester Williams in the organ- 
ization of the First World Races Con- 
gress held in London in 1911. 

In May 1915 DuBois published an 
article in The Atlantic Monthly en- 
titled “The African Roots of the War,” 
anticipating much of Lenin’s War and 
Imperialism*®> He backed United 
States entry into the war and got the 
NAACP to foster a plan for the interna- 
tionalization of Central Africa and par- 
tial self-determination for former Ger- 
man colonies, which plan he pushed at 
the 1919 NAACP-financed Paris Pan- 
African Congress. The Congress probably 
influenced the creation of the mandates 
system. DuBois was perceptive enough 
to know that if the peoples of the 
former colonies of Germany became “a 
sacred trust of civilization,” this inter- 
national principle would then undercut 
the position of all colonizing nations 
and of racists in America. The second 
Pan-African Congress met in London, 
Brussels, and Paris in 1921, with 
NAACP backing; the third in London 


25 George Shepperson, of. cit., p 307. 


and Lisbon in 1923; and a fourth, the 
result of the efforts of two determined 
Negro women, in New York in 1927. 

There is no question but that DuBois 
and the NAACP made the American 
Negro anticolonial and pan-African and 
caused him to link his fight at home 
with the African’s struggle abroad. 
Carter Woodson in a sense backed up 
this movement by making the American 
Negro interested in and proud of his 
African origins through the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, its journal, its bulletin, and the 
publications of its associated publish- 
ers.27 The “rape of Ethiopia” elicited 
both a mass and leadership response 
among American Negroes. An organ- 
ization to aid Ethiopia was formed in 
Harlem: its leaders attended the In- 
ternational Peace Campaign in Brussels 
in 1936, had an audience with Emperor 
Haile Selassie, and later formed a 
nationwide organization to aid Ethiopia. 

During the depression, the NAACP 
was preoccupied with jobs, welfare, and 
civil rights, and the main Negro leader- 
ship on Africa, therefore, fell in the 
hands of the left-leaning Council on 
African Affairs, on the board of which 
sat DuBois, Max Yergan, and Paul 
Robeson. It therefore happened that 
the Fifth Pan-African Congress, held 
in Manchester, England in 1945, .was 
attended only by DuBois, who helped 
the Congress’s secretary, Kwame Nkru- 
mah, draft the resolutions. 

The same set of circumstances ex- 
plains why the most important intel- 
lectual pan-African movement since 


26 Rayford W Logan, “The Historical 
Aspects of Pan-Africanism, 1900-1945," Pan- 
Africanism Reconsidered, ed Samuel W Allen 
(Berkeley and New York, 1962), p 44. 

27 George Shepperson, op. cit, pp 308-309 
For a different point of view with regard to 
the relationship between the American Negro 
and the African, see Harold R. Isaacs, The 
New World of Negro Americans (New York, 
1963). 
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World War TI is the product of French- 
speaking West Africans. In September 
1956 the magazine Présence Africaine, 
a journal strongly influenced by the 
ideas of négritude, called the First In- 
ternational Congress of Negro Writers 
and Artists in Paris. The most im- 
portant moving spirits at the conference 
were Léopold Sédar-Senghor, Aimé 
Césaire, Alioune Diop, and Dr. Jean- 
Price Mars, Rector of the University at 
Port-au-Prince. 

The conference decided to form an 
international Société Africaine de Cul- 
ture (SAC), as well as national and 
local organizations. The main purpose 
of these organizations was to make an 
inventory of black culture everywhere 
in the world, to study and demonstrate 
African high culture, and to study Afri- 
can social, political, and economic prob- 
lems. The journal of the organization be- 
came Présence Africaine, and its editor 
became the executive secretary of SAC. 
As a final act, the First International 
Congress of Negro Writers and Artists 
pledged all present to work for African 
freedom as a necessary prerequisite for 
cultural freedom and cultural contribu- 
tion. The American Society of African 
Culture (AMSAC) was also established 
in 1956, is affiliated with the Société 
Africaine de Culture, and is composed 
of approximately 400 Negro professors, 
writers, plastic artists, performing art- 
ists, and composers. 

AMSAC has been concerned with 
studying and disseminating information 
on the high culture of Africa in order to 
bring about an appreciation of the 
cultural validity of Africa among Afri- 
cans, American Negroes, and the na- 
tions of the world. This work has 
aimed at providing a sense of worth 
among American Negroes and Africans, 
a basis for respect from whites, and a 
basis for continental pan-Africanism. 
In addition, AMSAC has forged a 
bridge of understanding between Afri- 


can and American intellectuals and art- 
ists. The organization has held five 
international conferences on critical 
economic, political, and social problems 
of Africa, as well as numerous lectures 
and meetings. 

The work of AMSAC is paralleled 
in the political field by the American 
Negro Leadership Conference on Africa, 
representative of all American Negro 
organizations and led by a committee of 
the six national Negro leaders—A. 
Philip Randolph, Roy Wilkins, James 
Farmer, Martin Luther King, Whitney 
Young, and Dorothy Height. This 
organization held a significant con- 
ference at Arden House at the end of 
November 1962. To present the resolu- 
tions of the conference, the leaders 
called on President Kennedy, Assistant 
Secretary Williams, and Ambassador 
Stevenson and are generally given credit 
for stiffening American policy at a 
crucial time during the final resolution 
of the Congo crisis. It is a fact, of 
course, that the urban American Negro 
wields considerable political power in 
presidential elections. 

Unfortunately, Africa has also ex- 
cited in American Negroes an antiwhite 
black nationalism since the days of 
Marcus Garvey, but, except for these 
days, it has never been a significant 
force in American Negro life and is not 
now. It is broken into numerous small 
groups and the largest, the Black 
Muslims, wields only a small influence 
among Negroes, as the Harris poll in 
Newsweek indicated.** Black national- 
ism is basically a kind of counter- 
rejection, a comfort to the Wallaces and 
the Eastlands, a spur to accepted Negro 
leadership, a gadfly, an irritation, and a 
threat.?® 

Marcus Garvey, the only important 


28 “The Negro in America,” Newsweek, 
July 29, 1963. 

2Cf E U Essien-Udom, A Search for 
Identity in America (Chicago, 1960). 
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black nationalist in American history, 
arrived in Harlem from Jamaica in 
1914. Within a year he organized the 
Universal Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion and African Communities League. 
In 1918 he published the New World, 
with sections in English, French, and 
Spanish. Garvey organized The African 
Legion, the Black Cross Nurses, and 
the African Orthodox Church, as well 
as a host of business enterprises, includ- 
ing the Black Star Line and the Negro 
Factories Corporation—with the money 
of his supporters. Black nationalism 
has ever since espoused economic self- 
sufficiency. 

While Garvey proposed the redemp- 
tion of Africa and the declaration of 
the rights of the Negro people of the 
world, he attacked all nonblack Amer- 
ican Negroes as “hybrids of the Negro 
race,” declared the United States a 
white man’s country, assumed the title 
of Provisional President of Africa in 
1920, dressed in a general’s uniform, 
ran his businesses ineptly, and was 
convicted of mail fraud on February 8, 
1925. Garvey was also the avowed 
enemy of all established Negro leaders 
who sought the amelioration of the 
Negro’s condition in the United States. 
After Garvey’s conviction, his organ- 
ization split into wrangling groups such 
as the African Nationalist Pioneer 
Movement, a “buy black” organization, 
and the New African Nationalist In- 
dependence Partition Party (Alajo 


Party) which, based in San Francisco, 
espouses self-government for the African 
nation south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

There is a host of gadfly organiza- 
tions in New York City whose real 
identity is difficult to ascertain. The 
general public became conscious of 
them at the time of the Lumumba riots 
at the United Nations. They include 
The Liberation Committee for Africa, 
The United African Nationalist Move- 
ment, The American Negro Moslem 
Brotherhood, On Guard, Asian-African 
Drums, The Black American United 
African Nationalist Movement, The 
Universal African Legion, The Cultural 
Association for Women of Africa Herit- 
age, The African Nationalist Action, 
and the Freedom Party, an all-Negro 
political party. While embarrassing and 
noisy, none of these organizations is a 
threat to orderly Negro leadership. 

In conclusion and summary, it can be 
said that part of the white American’s 
culture is Negro and African and that 
he is engulfed in a civil rights struggle 
intimately linked with African freedom 
and emergence. In addition to what 
has been described in this article, he 
must deal with a considerable bloc in 
the United Nations. Most importantly, 
he should remember that, in the context 
of the struggle with communism, the 
American Negro perceives African lib- 
eration and the abolishment of caste 
restrictions in America to be one and 
the same process. 


Africa: An African Evaluation 


By J. Davy Rusaprer 


Apstract: The new frontier in African history is a period 
in which African answers to African problems must be the basis 
of African development and progress—in the same way solu- 
tions to the problems of other nations were sought within an 
indigenous cultural framework. The movement for independ- 
ence in Africa had to be carried on against a backdrop of pa- 
ternalism which denied the right of the African to enjoy basic 
human rights. The new African countries come to political 
independence already characterized by basically co-operative 
societies. Of the problems of political independence, economic 
independence is the one of most ominous proportions. Two 
issues which trouble the West about Africa concern the tend- 
ency toward the development of one-party systems and the fu- 
ture of white settlers in Africa if the rest of the continent comes 
to independence. The development of one-party systems will 
continue for lack of the bases for constructive opposition. The 
rest of the continent ultimately will achieve independence, and 
white settlers can expect to be judged by black Africans on the 
basis of worth and personal skill rather than color or ancestry. 
Other problems confronting Africa include the need to break 
the vicious cycle of illiteracy, poverty, and disease, to avoid the 
pitfalls and degradations that result from man’s inhumanity to 
man, and to achieve perhaps a new definition of man’s ability to 
conquer the elements and to grow technologically without sacri- 
ficing those personal values which Africans with the rest of 
mankind hold in emotional and spiritual sanctity —Ed. 
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FRICA in Motion is not only an 
appropriate title for this learned 
conference, it is also a telling descrip- 
tion of a new world attitude toward the 
continent. In one way, it conjures up the 
old-fashioned ımage of an Africa which 
was seen as a “sleeping giant”: a 
stagnant mass of land populated by a 
black people which so many visitors for 
so long tried to know and understand. 
Then it presents, in direct contrast to 
this, a vision of Africa seen from the 
vantage point of 1964: a view of para- 
doxes, of a continent of fine new build- 
ings, roads, schools, with many of the 
latest techniques of scientific and in- 
dustrial knowledge, yet at the same 
time with much squalor, ignorance, and 
disease, and with a population keen to 
develop, to learn, and to take their 
rightful seats in the hall of free, in- 
dependent nations—a population which 
so many people are still trying to know 
and understand. 


CULTURAL VALUES AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


It would be presumptuous of me to 
attempt a dogmatic evaluation of in- 
dependent Africa. Yet, it is also right 
that I, at the age of thirty-three years 
—an African who is very much the 
product of this fantastic story—should 
raise questions and also try to disen- 
tangle the complex webs of a history 
that is so much a part of me and my 
“African community.” I bear no brief 
for this except the one that was so 
ably stated by the President of Ghana, 
Osagyefo Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, in 
April 1958 at the Conference of Inde- 
pendent African States: 


... Africa is not an extension of any other 
continent... . It devolves on us to estab- 
lish our own African community, geograph- 
ically prescribed That is why I consider 





This article is the text of the Luncheon 
Speech at the Annual Meeting, Saturday, 
April 11. 


that the step which we have taken is so 
important a step towards the establish- 
ment of this African community, which 
will have its own distinctive outlook—an 
Afncan Personality. 


The magic and romance of Africa 
still lives with us. From all walks of 
life, men and women of different nations 
have poured into Africa: to explore it, 
to conquer it, and to question it. Some 
like the great controversial Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer have, in the midst of Bach 
and medicine, tried to come to terms 
with the demands of the primeval 
forests. Others like Henry Morton 
Stanley and David Livingstone have 
stomped through forests, across deserts, 
and in and out of swamps. In so doing, 
they unleashed forces—forces so com- 
plex that in the shortest period of his- 
tory known to man they transformed a 
way of life of a most complex people. 
The curious, enigmatic charm of Africa 
continues to draw visitors even today: 
Peace Corps volunteers, technicians, 
settlers, adventurers, businessmen, mis- 
sionaries, and so forth. Thus, the 
fascinating story of this continent has 
just begun to be told. 

Actually, it is like a Homeric epic. It 
is an epic which began with the now 
almost mythical curiosities of that great 
Portuguese Prince, Henry the Navi- 
gator, and has moved so swiftly in 
space and time to jolt us now to the 
events of only a few weeks ago when 
one observed with incredulous awe 
“Africa” in the faces of the delegates 
of the Ivory Coast sitting face to face 
with two of the greatest and most 
powerful nations of our time in the 
Security Council to resolve the Cyprus 
problem. 

History tells us that the African epic 
started in earnest like the Homeric 
“Argo,” with the wooden ships of Bar- 
tholomew Diaz and Vasco da Gama. The 
historical processes now molding the 
continent of Africa were made possible 
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because, by their gallant endeavors to 
explore a then unknown world, they 
exploded the “Cyclopian” myth of the 
Dark Continent and established the 
African factor. This, then, was the 
motive force that opened up the African 
countries and lashed them at break- 
neck speed into the mid-twentieth 
century—a century which has wit- 
nessed the birth of some thirty-one 
African nations. These are nations 
which, in their colonial times, witnessed 
and were obliged to be party to the 
two most shattering wars that history 
has ever known: two titanic human 
explosions that made man—from one 
corner of our planet to the other— 
question himself about the value of all 
the killings, tortures, and degradations 
that took place then under the clarion 
of human liberation when only short 
years later similar Nazi-type atrocities 
could be repeated in Algeria, Angola, 
and South Africa. What was the “hu- 
manity” and “civilization” that Europe 
was trying to bring to Africa? Africa 
began to ask herself that question. In- 
deed, some of the roots of the dramatic 
outburst of nationalism—that led to a 
vocabulary of sloganic definitions from 
Ghana’s “Free—dom!” and Tangan- 
yika’s “Uhuru!” to Malawi’s “Ufulul” 
—stem from this original enquiry. The 
human desire for freedom set us off to 
take the long and hazardous journey 
along what your late President Ken- 
nedy called the New Frontier—a path 
which Africa feels eminently qualified 
to traverse. 

I am a child and product of the 
African revolution that many, like my- 
self, started in a world or a territory 
that we did not fully belong to as first- 
class citizens. And, while other nations 
have faced their own challenges, no na- 
tion or people has ever been faced with 
a challenge like ours, and none has been 
more eager and ready to seize the 
burden and challenge of independence. 


It is the refusal of so many of our 
critics to understand this factor, to 
understand the underlying concept of 
values of African independence and 
their complexity, that has given strength 
to so many strange myths and false 
interpretations about what we con- 
sider to be our new frontier in African 
history: a period when African an- 
swers to African problems must be the 
guidepost for our development and 
progress in much the same way that 
other nations have solved their own 
problems within an indigenous cultural 
framework. 

The German scholar Janheinz Jahn, 
in his interesting study entitled Muntu, 
makes the following challenging state- 
ment about African culture and about 
technological development in an in- 
dustrial society which presumes to have 
discovered all the answers to future 
human progress: 


... the age of technology has produced 
on the earth conditions from which it is no 
longer possible for any nation to escape. 
The combine harvester, it is argued, is 
superior to the hoe and machete, the gun 
to the bow and arrow. The combine and 
the gun originated in the sphere of West- 
ern, or Christian civilization. Therefore, 
those who wish to give up hoe, machete, 
bow and arrow and to have combines and 
guns, must also give up healing by witch- 
craft, polygamy, and ‘superstition’; in 
short, they must give up their whole cul- 
ture and demand in its place newspapers, 
monogamy and Christianity (or com- 
munism). 


Then he poses the vital question: 


If this argument is valid, then the pat- 
tern of African assimilation to Europe is 
valid. But if it is mot valid, and a third 
possibility is conceivable—if Africa can 
master modern technology yet retain a 
modified African culture—what then are 
all the prognoses, discussions and projects 
worth which fail to take this culture into 
consideration? 

Thus the question of the future of Africa 
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becomes the question of the existence of 
an African culture.! 


He then proceeds to demonstrate 
through an analysis of various African 
art and literary forms the existence of 
a unique and dynamic culture that ex- 
isted and persisted before and during 
European penetration: a culture which 
has endemic to it certain important hu- 
man and cultural values which we Af- 
ricans are eager—no, which we instst— 
must be made consonant with our tech- 
nological development and political in- 
dependence. 

Yet, the movement for independence 

in Africa had to be carried on against 
a backdrop of paternalistic assertions 
which denied the right of the African 
to enjoy the basic human rights and 
even went so far as to assert he would 
not know how to enjoy them if offered. 
One could hear the echo through the 
centuries. In 1780, when a freed Negro 
slave living in England was accused of 
being a Gordon rioter, Sir John Field- 
ing, in typical British manner, burst 
out with the “gentle” protest against 
the shipment of slaves to Britain. Ina 
clip comment he stated that: 
They no sooner arrive here than they put 
themselves on a footing with other serv- 
ants, become intoxicated with liberty, grow 
refractory, and either by persuasion of 
others or from their own inclinations, be- 
gin to expect wages according to their own 
opinion of their merits; and as there are 
already a great number of black men and 
women who have made themselves so 
troublesome and dangerous to the families 
who have brought them over to get them- 
selves discharged, these enter into socie- 
ties and make it their business to corrupt 
and dissatisfy the minds of every black 
servant that comes to England. .. . It is 
a species of inhumanity to the blacks them- 
selves to bring them to a free country.” 

1 Janheinz Jahn, Muntu: The New African 
Culture (New York: Grove Press, 1961), 
p. 12. 


2 Cited in W. E. Abraham, The Mind Of 
Africa (“The Nature of Human Society Se- 


One hundred and eighty-four’ years 
later we can hear the same sentiments 
expressed in Birmingham, England, in 
the southern sections of the United 
States, in South Africa, and in Portu- 
gal. This pathetically slow progress by 
man is further illustrated when only 
last month one could read Time maga- 
zine’s comment on a man who deserves 
the respect of the world—President 
Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika. An ex- 
cerpt from this article reads: 


Africans who a short time ago ran drug- 
stores or taught elementary school debate 
eloquently with their former colonial rulers 
in the United Nations. ... But the tick- 
bird still follows the rhino . . . heads have 
been rolling ... it seems that in the al- 
phabet of independent Africa, A is for 
anarchy, B is for bedlam, and C is for 
coup.3 


What, you may ask, does independ- 
ence mean to the new African states? 
Dr. Hastings Kamuzu Banda, prime 
minister of the new state of Malawi, 
has defined it in very clear terms: 


Not a period where manna falls from 
heaven, but a period of hard work, recon- 
struction and building up of a nation of 
people who can walk with their heads 
high, knowing and realizing their impor- 
tance as human beings—‘Bwanas and 
Donas’ in their own language. 


President Nyerere of Tanganyika has 
distilled it in Swahili as Uhuru na Kazi 
—‘Freedom and Work.” Mamadou 
Dia has put it in the same expression: 


It would be a factual error for the nations 
of the Third World, especially those just 
recovering their freedom, to think that the 
struggle ends with the proclamation of in- 
dependence. This admittedly is an impor- 
tant phase of the struggle, but it is only a 
first step that allows us to face up to basic 





ries”; London: Weldenfeld and Nicolson, 
1962), pp. 122-123. 

3 Time, Vol 83, No. 11 (March 13, 1964), 
p. 30. 
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tasks and crucial questions, and to apply 
bold solutions.* 


These are not empty words. One has 
to accept a fact that has not been 
fully appreciated outside our continent, 
namely that the new African countries 
have one of the marks of true nation- 
hood. It is a nationhood which is en- 
sured by the fact that our societies are 
basically co-operative and are not made 
up of antagonistic classes In spirit, the 
new African states are nearer to the 
welfare type of society than any of the 
Western countries. 

The problems we have to face, how- 
ever, are ones that very few countries 
elsewhere have had to confront. Afri- 
can political independence must grapple 
with the monster of economic independ- 
The fact that the great powers 
tended to turn Africa into raw mate- 
rial depots is a regrettable one The 
effect of this economic relationship has 
been that Africans had to accustom 
themselves to the needs that industriali- 
zation brought without themselves be- 
ing industrialized. The total result is 
the obvious one: we have sold to in- 
dustrialized countries raw materials at 
prices we had little control over and 
then have been forced to spend our in- 
come on finished products—many of 
which emanated from our soils but 
which returned to our hands at inflated 
metropolitan prices. Independent Af- 
rica aspires to redress this curious im- 
balance. 


POLiTIcs 


In addition to cultural values and 
economic development, the period of 
African independence has resulted in 
much vociferous debate on “politics” in 
Africa. Various foreign Western per- 
sonalities seem befuddled that Africa 
cannot emulate the obvious! The ob- 

4Mamadou Dia, The African Nations and 


World Solidarity, trans. Mercer Cook (New 
York: Praeger, 1961), p. 41 


vious here being the political image 
that the West wants to stamp on Af- 
rica. With this belief, one can begin to 
see the acid humor that emerges from 
a conversation of the governor of Tan- 
ganyika with the then Prime Minister 
Julius Nyerere: “Look here, Julius 
You say you want independence. But 
where is your opposition? You can’t 
have independence without opposition.” 
Nyerere’s reply to this is typical of the 
African leader today: “But, Your Ex- 
cellency, I cannot organize an opposi- 
tion to myself!” I have found in dis- 
cussions with Western friends a baffling 
surprise when one questions with sin- 
cere honesty some of the values of 
Western democracies. Much more sur- 
prise is demonstrated when one ven- 
tures to try and suggest that perhaps 
Africa might have her own answer to 
the problem of suitable political sys- 
tems. This astonishment seems to stem 
from the rather curious assumption that 
Africans must always learn from the 
West. Might you not, in all humility, 
sometimes be lured to consider that Eu- 
rope and the West have something to 
learn from Africa? 

I for one do not believe that any in- 
stitution or set of institutions can be 
identified with democratic ends, and 
there are none which, without reference 
to local conditions, can be said to be 
unique in securing democratic ends. 
Political theory and philosophy are in- 
variably fashioned out of local re- 
sources and local conditions—and so, 
too, are political institutions. Insofar 
as local conditions in any society at 
any given time change, so, too, if those 
societies are sensitive and progressive, 
will their political theories recommend 
parallel changes. It has been gratifying 
to many of us to study how the tried in- 
stitutions of the West are themselves 
different from each other. This can 
only be explained by the fact that dif- 
ferent conditions prevail and call for 
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different solutions for achieving the 
ideal goals. 

Yet the issue of one-party states in 
Africa has been, and will probably con- 
tinue to be for some time, a fashionable 
conversational gambit in drawing rooms 
opened to polite serious talk. It is 
worthwhile and necessary to talk out 
new ideas, that is true. But these con- 
versations are often exasperating be- 
cause they presume to judge events in 
Africa without any understanding of 
the historical forces which have led to 
present-day events, ideas, and solutions 
in the new nations of this continent. 
They do not know or understand that in 
Africa the “nationalist revolution” was 
not a “general election” per se. It was 
an almost total revolution by a colo- 
nized people for the purpose of over- 
throwing a system of “government” 
which was anachronous and wrong. It 
was a revolution whose political objec- 
tives were communal and just and whose 
methods, if not always directly com- 
munal in action, were in all cases com- 
munally sanctioned. The concerns of 
this revolution were to overthrow a co- 
lonial minority power and to work to- 
ward unity and progress directed to- 
ward simple but undeniably basic ob- 
jectives: these were and are to raise 
the standards of living, education, and 
health of our people and to pave the 
way for the development of an honor- 
able and free individual, an individual 
whose lot has for so long in history been 
miserable and unenviable. Yet metro- 
politan powers for their own interests, 
and some misguided and power-hungry 
minorities for reasons of personal am- 
bition, have tried to present a vocifer- 
ous so-called opposition before and, in 
some cases, even after independence. 

I do not believe in opposition for the 
sake of an “opposition.” Where these 
have been artificially “rigged,” they 
have bred intolerance and harshness on 
all sides. An opposition in the era in 


which the Founding Fathers of this 
great nation were forging the directive 
to its great future had to be chastened 
by a civil war. Any opposition, to be 
successful, must be responsible and 
have a real chance to win a mandate 
from the people and to form an alterna- 
tive government. I do not by this wish 
to deny constructive criticism within a 
party. But criticism alone, without 
real programmatic differences, is irre- 
sponsibility and tends to take its in- 
spiration from ethnic partisanship, per- 
sonality conflicts, or clear power strug- 
gles. To revere such schismatic forces 
because of a Western fetish about the 
magical sanctifying essence contained 
within opposition parties is surely quite 
foolish. The tendency in Africa today, 
therefore, is undoubtedly and rightly 
toward one-party states. Where so 
much has to be done for the common 
man, at so much cost, the ravings of a 
few power-hungry men can lead to so 
much that is negative and irrational— 
in some cases, to tragedy. 

Another great concern in political dis- 
cussions about Africa revolves around 
the future of the white settlers. Inevi- 
tably, the African countries of South 
Africa, Angola, Mozambique, South 
West Africa, and Southern Rhodesia 
will become independent. ‘This is a 
hard truism that must be faced and re- 
spected. I believe very honestly that 
most of the settlers will stay. This has 
been the case in Kenya, Malawi, and 
Northern Rhodesia. I do not accept 
the usual assessments that there is go- 
ing to be a mass exodus of whites from 
Africa. The European and Asian are 
too deeply involved in Africa and in 
themselves as Africans—if only they 
could accept that with honor and grace. 
All one asks of them is that they come 
to sanity and accept the stark truth 
that special minority safeguards only 
breed tragedy, that in the Africa of the 
future it is a man’s worth and his per- 
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sonal skill which will continue to be re- 
garded as important, not his color or 
the history of his ancestoral colonizing 
peoples. For African nationalism is not 
racialistic in origin: it is militant with- 
out being partisanly aggressive or chau- 
vinistic. Its transmission from tribal- 
ism through regionalism and pan-Afri- 
canism is a confirmation of this. Its 
humanistic aspects are shattering to ex- 
perience. 

Yet, having said this, I must qualify 
my optimistic assessment with a pes- 
simism if events in South Africa, South- 
ern Rhodesia, Angola, Mozambique, and 
the balance of dependent Africa are not 
remedied. If the legitimate avenues of 
political protest continue to be frus- 
trated, if petitions and resolutions in 
the chambers of the United Nations 
are ignored or viewed simply as fatuous 
pronouncements, if political leaders con- 
tinue to be imprisoned and executed, 
if the only final reasonable alternative 
to violence—namely economic sanctions 
enforced by those nations with the most 
effective strength to make such pres- 
sures felt—is not seriously and promptly 
undertaken, then I fear the conse- 
quences. Africa does not seek a vio- 
lent solution in these problem areas. 
We will strive within the limits of hu- 
man endurance to rescue the world from 
such a senseless tragedy. But, if our 
countrymen in these areas are brought 
beyond the limits of human patience 
and hope, then it will be the world— 
and especially those powers who could 
have influenced change—that must 
shoulder the guilt for what results. 


The African epic has a long ocean to 
traverse before its completion. The 
bulk of difficulties its heroes may en- 
counter will not be in combat with 
tidal waves, hurricanes, or the demonic 
sea creatures of the Homeric world. 
The problems along the path of Af- 
rica’s New Frontier will require the 
ability to circumvent the vicious cy- 
clical consequences of the evils of illit- 
eracy, poverty, and disease; to overstep 
and rise above man’s intolerance to 
racial differences and new ideas; to 
avoid the tragic pitfalls and cultural 
degradation that result from man’s in- 
humanity to man; and to achieve at 
the end of our odyssey perhaps a new 
definition of man’s ability to conquer 
the elements and to grow technologi- 
cally without sacrificing those personal 
human values which we all hold in emo- 
tional and spiritual sanctity. 

In this none of us in Africa would 
exchange places with any other people; 
for me, not even with any other genera- 
tion. I believe that the present and 
the future generations of all races in 
Africa will have the faith, energy, and 
devotion which will bring their en- 
deavors to a greater end and which will 
light our continent and all those who 
love and serve it. Our prayer in this 
gigantic task can only be expressed by 
those great lines of the poet John Mil- 
ton: 


What in me is dark 
Ulumine; what is low raise and’ support; 
That, to the weight of this great argument, 
I may assert Eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


The Sweep of Nationalism in Africa 


By Tomas Patrick MELADY 


ABSTRACT: The political revolution in Africa is reaching its 
final stages. When the United Nations was founded in 1945, 
there were only four states in Africa which could be classified 
as independent: Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia, and South Africa. 
Egypt did not consider herself African; South Africa was then 
and continues to be dominated by a white minority group. 
Libya, through direct action of the United Nations, obtained 
independence on December 24, 1951. Since then, the inde- 
pendence movement has swept through Africa, starting in North 
Africa and extending to black Africa in 1957 and 1958 when 
Ghana and Guinea became independent. By the end of 1964, 
there probably will be a total of thirty-seven independent Af- 
rican states. The exceptions to independence then will be 
Portuguese Guinea, Angola, and Mozambique, Southern Rho- 
desia, and South Africa. Unless the Portuguese, Southern 
Rhodesian, and South African governments recognize the just- 
ness and pragmatic prudence of British and French positions 
in granting national independence to African possessions, the 
only alternative to a terrible blood bath may be international 
intervention. To date, independence has been freer of blood- 
shed in Africa than revolutions have been elsewhere in the past. 
With the political revolution nearing completion, African states 
must simultaneously develop their political institutions and 
carry out a war against the triple curse of poverty, illiteracy, 
and disease.—Ed. 
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OWARD the end of last year, 

1963, Zanzibar and Kenya became 
independent. By the end of this year, 
1964, Nyasaland and Northern Rho- 
desia are scheduled to join the family 
of independent nations and will most 
likely be called Malawi and‘ Zambia. 
We are thus entering into the final 
chapters of the sweep of nationalism in 
Africa. The political revolution is reach- 
ing its final stages; the social revolu- 
tion is just beginning. 

When the United Nations was founded 
in 1945, there were only four states in 
Africa that could be classified as inde- 
pendent. Egypt (now called the United 
Arab Republic), Ethiopia, Liberia, and 
South Africa. Egypt at that time did 
not regard herself as culturally or his- 
torically African. South Africa was 
then and still is controlled by a mi- 
nority group. Ethiopia and Liberia 
were the only two full African mem- 
bers of the United Nations in the sense 
of historic-cultural identification and 
political realities. 

Following World War II and the 
birth of the United Nations, the tide of 
nationalism started first in Asia with 
the peoples of India, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia seizing their political freedom. 
The freedom winds in Africa started 
first in North Africa. Libya, which was 
also the first country to obtain inde- 
pendence through the direct action of 
the United Nations, received independ- 
ence on December 24, 1951. By the 
end of 1956 nationalism was to have 
swept all of North Africa with Sudan, 
Tunisia, and Morocco joining the family 
of free nations. Only Algeria in North 
Africa was forced to wait a few more 
years. 

This article is the text of an address writ- 
ten by Dr. Melady and read by Mrs. Melady 
to the Annual Meeting, Fourth Session, Satur- 
day morning, April 11. The question-and- 
answer session in which Mrs. Melady par- 


ticipated which followed the address is repro- 
duced at the end of the article. 





On March 6, 1957 the push for in- 
dependence in black Africa was sig- 
naled when Ghana, formerly known as 
the Gold Coast, became independent. 
Ghana was followed on October 2, 1958 
by Guinea, which had several days 
previously voted itself out of the French 
Community The Ghana-Guinea actions 
of 1957 and 1958 were a tremendous 
encouragement to the advocates of full 
independence for the African peoples. 
By the end of 1960, twelve of the for- 
mer colonies, protectorates, or terri- 
tories of France, which in 1958 became 
associated with France as autonomous 
republics within the French commu- 
nity, became independent. 

In addition to these twelve former 
members of the French Community, 
five other African states also received 
their independence in 1960. They were: 

(1) Republic of the Cameroons on 
January Ist. 

(2) Republic of Togo on April 27th. 

(3) Republic of the Congo (ex Bel- 
gium) on June 30th. 

(4) Somali Republic on July Ist. 
(The former Italian United Nation 
Trusteeship area of Somalia and Brit- 
ish Somaliland became one independent 
nation on July Ist.) 

(5) Federation of Nigeria on Oc- 
tober Ist. 

By the end of 1960—the year when 
seventeen African states became inde- 
pendent—it was evident that we were 
witnessing a political phenomenon un- 
matched in modern history. Africa was 
certainly “in motion.” 

By 1960 three European metropolitan 
countries had recognized the inevitabil- 
ity of the revolution that was taking 
place. England, France, and Belgium 
had now accepted the policy of inde- 
pendence for their former colonies, pro- 


1 Senegal, Mali, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, 
Dahomey, Niger, Chad, Central African Re- 
public, Gabon, Congo (Brazzaville), Malagasy, 
and Mauretania. 
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tectorates, and areas they were ad- 
ministering in Africa and were inter- 
ested in arranging for the transfer of 
political power. By the end of 1963 
this transfer had taken place in the fol- 
lowing additional states: 


1962 1963 


Sierre Leone Rwanda Zanzibar 
Tanganyika Burundi Kenya 
Algeria 
Uganda 


While there was great reluctance on 
the part of minority European “settler” 
interests in the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land to bring about a transfer of po- 
litical power to the majority—Africans 
in these instances—the final decisions 
have already been made for Nyasaland 
and Northern Rhodesia, which by the 
end of this year will be independent 
and called Malawi and Zambia. We 
will then have thirty-seven independent 
states in Africa as compared to the four 
in 1951. Thirty-three new states in 
slightly more than a decade! 


CoLONIAL Hoipovuts 


As dramatic and irrevocable as this 
sweep of nationalism in Africa has been, 
there are forces that are still deter- 
mined to keep political power from 
black African hands even when they 
constitute the overwhelming majority. 
These same forces obviously regard the 
actions of Britain, France, and Belgium 
in participating in the final stages of 
the political transfer as unfortunate. 

Portugal maintains that Portuguese 
Guinea, Angola, and Mozambique are 
integral parts of her territory. Instead 
of establishing a dialogue with the na- 
tionalist leaders as Britain and France 
did, she has preferred to say that there 
are no nationalist leaders in her terri- 
tories and that the leaders are, rather, 
Communists and—or—murderers. It 
must seem strange even to some mem- 
bers of the present Portuguese govern- 


ment that the historic revolution tak- 
ing place in Africa produced nationalist 
leaders in thirty-three other African 
states but none in her African terri- 
tories. The African states have, at the 
same time, recognized the legitimacy of 
the nationalist leaders in Portuguese 
Guinea, Angola, and Mozambique. 

The white minority group in South- 
ern Rhodesia, instead of welcoming the 
natural change that is occurring in 
neighboring Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, now threatens to declare 
itself independent under a constitution 
which denies the majority—black Afri- 
cans—full participation in government. 
However, there is still some hope that 
in Southern Rhodesia a peaceful and 
just solution which will give the Afri- 
can people their rights will be worked 
out. 

The Republic of South Africa re- 
mains as the last great fortress against 
the rights of the African majority. In- 
stead of accepting—even if reluctantly 
—-the fact that the peoples of color are 
determined to have their full political 
rights and preparing for the inevitabil- 
ity of majority rule, the government of 
South Africa, like that of Hitler Ger- 
many, has embarked upon a program of 
repression fashioned after the Nazis. 
One big difference between Hitler Ger- 
many’s extermination program for the 
Jews and the apartheid programs of 
South Africa is that Hitler was dealing 
with a minority. 

In South Africa today, Dr. Verwoerd 
and his followers are faced with a ma- 
jority. The Africans comprise 75 per 
cent of the over-all population and have 
the full moral support of all the black 
peoples in the world. How unfortunate 
it is that here in Philadelphia—the city 
of brotherly love—in 1964 we are wit- 
nessing developments in South Africa 
so similar to what was going on in Nazi 
Germany in the late thirties. And we 
know that, if the present policies in 
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South Africa are not changed very soon, 
they will lead to a blood bath, as did 
Hitler’s policies. 

We dare not ignore any longer this 
blood bath which faces us in South Af- 
rica, as it would be a racial butchery 
that could poison the relations between 
the races throughout the world. 

With the unfortunate exceptions of 
these areas in southern Africa, national- 
ism has swept away the old political 
forms and there will be thirty-seven in- 
dependent states in Africa by, the end 
of 1964. 


Socar AND Economic NEEDS 


The political aspect of the sweep of 
nationalism in Africa is reaching its 
final stages. The social and economic 
aspects are just beginning. The revolu- 
tion in Africa coincided with the de- 
velopment of modern communications, 
which has brought all cultures into con- 
frontation with one another. 

The black people were ruled by for- 
eigners who were white. For the most 
part, the blacks of Africa are today rul- 
ing themselves. But the blacks are 
also the have-nots. They were op- 
pressed by the triple curse of poverty, 
illiteracy, and disease. They are still 
poor and still cursed with this unholy 
trinity. 

The significant difference today is 
that the African peoples know that 
they are the have-nots and that the 
haves possess a significantly more abun- 
dant life. North American whites live 
to the average age of sixty-eight with 
an average annual per capita income of 
$2,200; African blacks, with a per 
capita income of less than $100, have 
an average longevity of forty years. 

Nationalism has opened the eyes of 
the African people Now independent, 
the African peoples are determined that 
the sweep of nationalism should also 
bring them a decent standard of living. 


The silhouette of the past was that 
blacks in African were ruled by for- 
eigners and were poor. The first situa- 
tion has just about ended in all of Af- 
rica. There is a veritable obsession to 
end the triple curse of poverty, illit- 
eracy, and disease and to do this soon. 

The seizing of political independence 
occurred in fourteen years, and the Af- 
rican people are obviously determined 
that their economic and social emanci- 
pation will not take much longer. Here 
is an opportunity for the have nations 
to assist the African states in the second 
aspect of their nationalism. The co- 
operation of the have nations in the 
political emancipation was reluctant at 
first. There is no good reason why the 
developed states should not seize the 
opportunity now to associate them- 
selves in a real way with the African 
states in their struggle for socioeco- 
nomic freedom. To offer full, signifi- 
cant assistance now to the African 
states in their war against poverty, 
illiteracy, and disease will do much to 
diminish leftover antagonisms from the 
colonial era and help build new rela- 
tionships between equals. 

Some observers cite the problems of 
the Congo after independence and the 
more recent difficulties in East Africa 
as indications that the sweep of inde- 
pendence came too quickly. Any com- 
parisons with previous periods in his- 
tory where sudden transfers of political 
power took place will amaze the objec- 
tive person that so little bloodshed has 
been present in the historic changes 
that have occurred in Africa. There 
has been bloodshed which everyone re- 
grets, especially the Africans, for it has 
been, in the most part, their blood. 

But the African revolution has been 
the least bloody of all great transfers 
of political power in modern history. 
Can the bloodshed and suffering of the 
Congo and East Africa compare in any 
way with the bloodshed, misery, and 
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suffering of the American, French, Rus- 
sian, and Latin-American revolutions? 

The sweep is not complete, as already 
pointed out, and there is danger of a 
blood bath in southern Africa if there 
is no change in the attitudes of the po- 
litical authorities there. But the record 
so far is clear. The rise of nationalism 
in Africa has generally been accom- 
panied by little or no suffering. This 
is in part due to the realistic positions 
followed by the French and British gov- 
ernments vis-a-vis their territories in 
Africa. The tide of change will con- 
tinue and will remain relatively free of 
bloodshed if the governments of South- 
ern Rhodesia, Portuguese Africa, and 
South Africa recognize both the just- 
ness and pragmatic prudence of the 
British and French positions. If not, 
the only alternative to a terrible blood 
bath seems to be international inter- 
vention. 

There has been much motion in Af- 
rica since Libya became independent in 
1951. The motion, starting first in 


North Africa, extended to black Africa 
in 1957 and 1958 when Ghana and 
Guinea became independent. By 1960 
the motion had accelerated to hurricane 
force and swept to independence seven- 
teen additional states. The pace con- 
tinued until by the end of this year 
there should be a total of thirty-seven 
independent states. 

The political phase is almost com- 
pleted. Now the struggle for a more 
human way of life has started in Africa. 
The black have-nots, thanks to modern 
communications, realize that many parts 
of the world have a vastly superior way 
of life. The young African states faced 
with the problems of simultaneously 
developing their political profiles and 
carrying out a great war against the 
triple curse of poverty, illiteracy, and 
disease have almost completed their po- 
litical sweep. But the motion continues 
and will not subside until all of Africa 
is free and until the African people are 
able to share in the benefits of the good 
life. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Would Mrs. Melady expand upon 
the remark of her husband that perhaps 
the only solution to a blood bath would 
be international intervention? 


A: I believe that my husband was 
referring in that particular point to 
South Africa, because, in the Rhodesias 
and in Portuguese Africa, there is a co- 
lonial power and, in Southern Rhodesia, 
there is still some hope. In South Af- 
rica, you have the government located 
there. There is a white minority which 
absolutely controls the government of 
South Africa. They wish to retain this 
absolute control. They have indicated 


no desire for any real change. At the 
same time, the vast majority of black 
Africans are not going to wait much 
longer for their political and social 
rights. 

My husband perhaps was referring 
to the possibility that, if something 
breaks out in South Africa, we may be 
faced with such a terrible racial war- 
fare, similar to the Nazi situation in 
Europe, that, if we want to preserve 
our own lives, especially here in the 
United States where we do have a mix- 
ture of races, we might have to resort 
to international intervention, which 
would mean the United Nations. 
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Q: What is the prospect of rear- 
ranging the boundaries of the many 
African nations which are coming into 
being to make them more sensible, 
workable, and better on the world 
team? 


A: You probably have noticed that 
the Organization of African States has 
dealt with this problem. At first, they 
recognized all of the present boundaries, 
although they felt at the time that, in 


many instances, the cultures crossed 
these lines. We have seen the negotia- 
tions carried out. The most recent one 
that I can think of is between Morocco 
and Mauretania. A peaceful solution 
was worked out in this case. However, 
we are witnessing greater difficulties in 
East Africa. 

Speaking for myself now, I feel that 
once a nation has changed its sover- 
eignty, it is very reluctant to give up 
any of its provinces. 


Science at Amherst College 


Political Stability in the New African States 


By Hersert J. Sprro 


ABSTRACT: The new African states, as a group, show greater 
political stability than older ‘‘new states” in parallel periods. 
In comparative perspective, this judgment seems sound if one 
avoids confusing political stability with stagnation, and if one 
recognizes the dependence of stability, in its widest sense, upon 
the development of politics. Among African leaders, this rec- 
ognition is widespread. A closer comparative analysis, even of 
(1) establishment of one-party systems, (2) sporadic violence, 
including political assassination, (3) mutinies and coups, and 
(4) intertribal violence, can be interpreted as pointing in the 
direction of political stability. The development of continen- 
tal politics in Africa also suggests that recognition of the pri- 
macy of politics will lead to optimal political stability. 
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RESIDENT Truman began one of 

his Reports on the State of the Un- 
ion by saying: “Mr. Speaker, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Members of the Congress: The 
state of the union is good.” I am 
tempted to begin by paraphrasing Mr. 
Truman: “Mr. Chairman, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Members of The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science: 
Prospects for political stability in the 
new African states are good.” 

There were, of course, many who dis- 
agreed with Mr. Truman’s judgment at 
the time. I expect there would be even 
more here today who would disagree 
with such a simple and sanguine judg- 
ment of political stability in Africa. 
But Mr. Truman was and is a poli- 
tician who could afford to express judg- 
ments of this kind, with little corrobo- 
ration. I am merely a political scientist 
and cannot afford it professionally, un- 
less I supply the references and foot- 
notes and make the customary obei- 
sances to questions of methodology. 
Moreover, even with such scholarly ap- 
paratus, I am afraid that anyone, re- 
gardless of profession, who ventures a 
positive evaluation of African events to- 
day, when we are being deluged with 
unfavorable reports from Africa, would 
have to be very persuasive indeed. It 
almost seems as though American news 
media, now that it has become unfash- 
ionable and impolitic to report anything 
unfavorable about American Negroes, 
are deflecting some of their prejudices 
onto black Africa and, therefore, pounc- 
ing with glee upon every bit of news 
that can conceivably be interpreted as 
violent, atavistic, or even savage. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF STABILITY 


Let me, nevertheless, give in to the 
temptation: Prospects ere good for po- 


This article is the text of an address to the 
Annual Meeting, Fourth Session, Saturday 
morning, April 11. The question-and-answer 
session which followed the address is repro- 
duced at the end of the article 





litical stability in the new African 
states. This judgment, as Mr. Tru- 
man’s about the state of the Union, as, 
indeed, all judgments and especially all 
scholarly judgments, involves compari- 
sont We have to ask, about any or all 
of the ‘new states in Africa: Is it po- 
litically more stable or less stable than 
which other states? I should like to 
make three such comparisons: (1) 
among groups of the new African states 
themselves; (2) between African ex- 
colonies and ex-colonies in other “de- 
veloping areas”; and (3) between the 
new African states and older Western 
and Communist states. 

Before these comparisons, let me an- 
ticipate some possible misunderstand- 
ings of the term “political stability.” 
This is often identified with democracy, 
as in a little pamphlet, by a colleague 
of mine, entitled “A Theory of Stable 
Democracy.” ? Of course, not all de- 
mocracies are stable, and not all stable 
polities are democracies. How much 
and what kind of stability is best? 
Certainly not so much stability that 
one would have to describe the system 
as rigid, fixed, or stagnating. Yet some 
kind of stability, of something, seems 
desirable. Something has to be stable 
in order to provide a framework for 
growth and development, especially in 
countries whose leaders have pro- 
claimed development as one of their 
principal goals. The term “equilibrium” 
is often used instead of, but synony- 
mously with, “stability,” especially by 
American social scientists, perhaps be- 
cause of our constitutional tradition of 
the balance of powers, with its origins 
right here in Philadelphia and in the 


1 For the method of comparison used and 
the general theoretical framework of this pa- 
per, see my “Comparative Politics: A Com- 
prehensive Approach,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, Vol 56 (September 1962), pp. 
577-595. 

2 Harry Eckstein, “A Theory of Stable De- 
mocracy” (Princeton, 1961). 
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Newtonian views of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. A political equilibrium leaves 
room for movement—it can be, as it 
has been in this country, a dynamic 
equilibrium. Even then, we would still 
be justified in asking: Is there any 
stability in the direction, purpose, goals, 
and aims toward which this political 
equilibrium is moving? In Africa, I 
think there is. 

With this tentative notion of politi- 
cal stability as our criterion, let me go 
on to the three comparisons. 


Comparisons among African states 


The first comparison, among groups 
of African states themselves, has to be 
based upon a very brief time span. 
Ghana, the oldest of the new sub- 
Saharan states, was founded only in 
1957, seven years ago to the month. 
The newest of the new states, Kenya, 
achieved independence less than four 
months ago. This short past can, I 
think, be projected only into an equally 
short future. The projection suggests 
that, in the first decade of independ- 
ence, there has been and will be more 
political stability in the predominantly 
black African states than in the pre- 
dominantly Arab states—if we make 
the comparison between these two broad 
classes. Of course, this does not mean 
that any single “black” state, say 
Gabon, has been more stable politically 
than every single “Arab” state, say 
Tunisia. It does mean that the Arab- 
dominated states as a class have shown 
less political stability than the larger 
class of black states.’ 

If we use another classification, ac- 
cording to colonial powers from whom 
independence was gained, I would, with 
the same caveat, list in descending or- 
der of political stability the former 


8¥For elaborations of these intra-African 
comparisons, see my Politics in Africa: Pros- 
pects South of the Sakara (Englewood Cliffs, 
1962), passim. 
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colonies of Great Britain, France, and 
Belgium. I would place the soon to be 
independent colonies of Portugal be- 
tween France’s and Belgium’s former 
possessions. I expect greater stability 
in Angola, Mozambique, and Portu- 
guese Guinea than in the former Bel- 
gian Congo, because the Congo was de- 
nied the consensus-forging period of the 
independence movement through which 
the Portuguese colonies are passing to- 
day. 3 


Comparisons among developing areas 


The second comparison is between the 
new states of Africa and older ex-colo- 
nies on the other continents that are 
usually described as developing areas. 
This comparison indicates a better rec- 
ord of political stability in Africa than 
in the Middle East, in South and South 
East Asia, and, for a much longer time 
span, in Latin America. Here again, 
the period of African politics upon 
which this comparison has to be based 
is much shorter than its parallels. Per- 
haps it would be safer to compare this 
period with only the first decade of in- 
dependence in the other areas or, to be 
a bit more daring, with the first twenty 
years, because of what we might call 
higher historical velocity nowadays. I 
see a better African record of political 
stability from four different and com- 
plementary points of view: 

First, there has been a relatively low 
incidence of violence, both organized 
police or military violence and less or- 
ganized mob violence. Second, Afri- 
can politics have been less moved and 
motivated by ideologies and other rigid 
doctrines than postindependence poli- 
tics in the other major developing areas. 
Third, African politics have displayed 
a more creative, less stultifying attitude 
toward law than the politics of the 
other regions, and especially those in 
which the traditions of Roman or Is- 
lamic law prevail. And, fourth, African 
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politicians—again taken as a class, and 
at least until now—have been more 
flexible and adaptable than their coun- 
terparts in the other areas, without at 
the same time being nearly as cynical 
or corrupt as a Diem, a Nuri al-Said, 
or a Trujillo, three leaders who were 
murdered in part because their politi- 
cal style promoted political instability. 

From this second comparison, I con- 
clude that the new states of Africa 
excel the older new states elsewhere in 
that they have had a greater and 
quicker increase in people’s awareness 
of the possibilities of politics and in 
over-all participation in politics, with 
fewer concomitant discontinuities and 
disruptions. In other words, in the 
politics of Africa we can witness a bet- 
ter development of politics than in the 
other “developing areas.” * 


Comparisons between new African states 
and old states 


The third comparison, between the 
new African states and the older states 
both in the West and in the Soviet 
orbit is obviously the most difficult to 
make and therefore also perhaps the 
least meaningful. They are in such 
markedly different stages of growth. If, 
nevertheless, I do compare them, I hope 
you will allow me some license to ex- 
aggerate: The older states, as a class, 
have the stability of political stagna- 
tion, while the new African states show 
the dynamism of political development. 

The new African states have been 
passing through revolutionary experi- 
ences and are passing through them still 
today—though probably only Algeria 
has had a “real” revolution on the 
model of the great modern historical 
ones and only Angola seems to be un- 
dergoing such a revolution right now. At 
a propitious time in world politics, and 

4See “The Primacy of Political Develop- 
ment,” in The Primacy of Politics in Africa, 
ed. Herbert J. Spiro (New York, Fall 1964). 
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under skilful leadership, they gained 
independence and statehood, often with- 
out having to fight violently for it. At 
the same time, they are also moving 
themselves, more or less deliberately, 
from tradition to modernity, from vil- 
lage to city, from agriculture to in- 
dustry, from ignorance to knowledge, 
from very narrow horizons into the 
global community of mankind. Such 
experiences are not conducive to politi- 
cal stability in most conventional mean- 
ings of that phrase. 

In spite of this, the new African 
states as a group are displaying certain 
features of stability even in the con- 
ventional sense. For example, most of 
them still have the same leaders un- 
der whom they achieved independence. 
Most of them have the same “unnatu- 
ral” boundaries with which they came 
into statehood, and only very few of 
them want to change these boundaries. 
There are, to be sure, exceptions to 
both leadership and territorial conti- 
nuity, but comparatively fewer excep- 
tions—if such things can be computed 
—than in parallel periods in other com- 
parable continental areas. 

More remarkable even than these 
contributions to stability in the con- 
ventional sense I find the realistic in- 
ventiveness of political goals on the 
part of many leaders of the new states. 
If they and their movements were to 
remain committed to the mythology of 
the independence movement itself after 
achievement of statehood, then politics 
in their countries would settle down in 
the same circular ruts in which the poli- 
tics of many Latin-American countries, 
among others, have been revolving. In 
most of Africa, however, once one set 
of goals has been reached or closely ap- 
proached, new goals are invented and 
the consensus that had been marshaled 
in support of independence is carried 
forward, over to the new vision of 
the future—regardless of what this 
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may comprise, from pan-Africanism and 
modernization to antineocolonialism, 
or any combination of these and other 
goals. In most of the new states, espe- 
cially the more “interesting” ones, one 
can gain the impression that the only 
clearly perceived general long-range 
goal is the development of politics it- 
self. The leadership seems to realize 
that it is only through the development 
and expansion of politics that they can 
increase the awareness of their people 
of all the concrete, substantive possibili- 
ties of modernization that the future 
holds for them. They realize, in other 
words, that awareness of the possibili- 
ties of the future for their societies can 
be developed mainly—I would even 
say, only—through the development of 
politics. The development of politics is 
tantamount to the development of hu- 
man consciousness, in an almost tauto- 
logical sense. But this fact is seldom 
recognized in the West, most seldom by 
self-styled students of “development,” 
who assert that politics develops as a 
result of economic and social develop- 
ment when, as a matter of historical 
fact, it has virtually always been the 
other way around; that is, economic 
and social development have been ef- 
fects, not causes, of political develop- 
ment.® 

Africans recognize the primacy of 
politics perhaps more than any other 
group of human beings in the world to- 
day or at any time since the founding 
epoch of political science in classical 
Greece. They seem more alive to the 
proposition that the development of 
politics is the precondition for human 
progress. 

My preliminary conclusion is, there- 
fore, that the new African states as a 
group, compared with other groups of 
states, have managed more successfully 
to combine stability of ultimate pur- 
pose—the development of politics, for 

5 Ibid. 
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them—with flexibility in situational re- 
sponse. They have changed and trans- 
formed their objectives, both immedi- 
ate and intermediate, in response to 
changing needs and priorities. The Af- 
rican states have also been more suc- 
cessful in combining effectiveness with 
efficiency—effectiveness being the ac- 
ceptability of policies to the politically 
interested and efficiency the capacity to 
solve problems deemed important by 
the politically interested. This kind of 
dynamic equilibrium can be maintained, 
if ever, only where the primacy of poli- 
tics is recognized. This primacy is rec- 
ognized in Africa, and this fact is the 
main reason for my optimism about 
political stability in the new African 
states. 

I am sure, however, that this hopeful 
judgment leaves unanswered—indeed, 
it may raise—many practical questions 
about political stability in the conven- 
tional sense of the term. So far, I have 
said nothing relevant to the kind of 
misgivings and doubts raised by news 
reports that we read and hear almost 
daily. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
OF INSTABILITY 


Let me relate what has gone before 
to four different types of political in- 
stability that are being reported from 
the new African states: (1) constitu- 
tional change toward setting up one- 
party states; (2) sporadic violence in- 
cluding political assassinations; (3) 
mutinies and organized coups; and (4) 
intertribal conflict. 


Constitutional change 


The fact of constitutional change by 
itself—that is, regardless of the direc- 
tion of change—should not disturb any- 
one who remembers that the new states, 
at the moment of independence, were 
invariably left with constitutional in- 
struments designed by, or modeled upon 
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the constitutional structures of, the de- 
parting colonial power. Constitutional 
change is only one aspect of Africaniza- 
tion. Because the first postcolonial con- 
stitution was often ill-suited to the new 
states’ needs, constitutional change was 
also a necessary part of maintaining 
political flexibility. At bottom of the 
confusion of constitutional change with 
political instability, I think, lies the 
trend toward establishing one-party sys- 
tems, or “mass party regimes,” as 
Clement H. Moore call them.® If we 
ignore the normative merits or demerits 
of such regimes in Africa—and these 
have been well elucidated and sharply 
debated elsewhere ’—-we might con- 
clude that single-party regimes are as 
likely to contribute to stability as to 
instability, by most definitions of these 
terms. Whatever the advantages and 
disadvantages of different types of 
party systems—and even for the West 
students of politics display vast dis- 
agreement on this issue—in Africa it- 
self, to return to the first comparison I 
made above, single-party systems seem 
to have provided greater stability than 
multiparty systems. For many reasons, 
the trend toward mass-party regimes 
seems continental and, for some time 
at least, irreversible. Moreover, for the 
actual functioning of politics as the 
problem-solving process, there is prob- 
ably less difference between these dif- 
ferent party systems than the litera- 
ture would lead us to expect. Steps 
taken to effect this change could, there- 
fore, be regarded as a stage in the com- 
pletion of gaining full independence. 


8 Clement Henry Moore, “Mass Party Re- 
gimes,” in The Primacy of Politics in Africa, 
op. cit 

TSee, eg, Ruth Schachter, “Single-Party 
Systems in West Africa,” American Political 
Science Review, Vol. 55 (June 1961), pp 
294-307; Martin L. Kilson, Jr, “Authoritar- 
ian and Single-Party Tendencies in African 
Politics,’ World Politics, Vol. 15 (January 
1963), pp. 262-294. 
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Before this process has been completed 
in all respects—political, economic, cul- 
tural, and constitutional—there is, in 
any case, likely to be less stability than 
after it has been completed. 


Sporadic violence and assassinations 


The second manifestation of political 
instability, sporadic violence including 
assassinations, is more difficult to assess 
in its consequences, if not its causes. 
The only two heads of government to 
have been assassinated so far are Sylvio 
Olympio and Patrice Lumumba, though 
attempts have been made on the lives 
of others, most prominent among them 
President Nkrumah of Ghana. Even in 
the few instances where this kind of 
violence against an established regime 
—which Lumumba’s was not—brought 
about changes in the leadership, no sys- 
temic changes followed, nor, apparently, 
had any been intended. The remark- 
able feature of the assassination of the 
president of Togo was the immedi- 
ate condemnation which this political 
method received from other African 
leaders—for example, in Article III, 
Section 5 of the Charter of the Organ- 
ization of African Unity (OAU), to 
which Togo itself is a signatory.’ In 
light of this, and in the absence of 
revolutionary intentions or results, such 
incidents should perhaps be regarded as 
very unfortunate aberrations which may 
not be repeated any more frequently— 
to return to the third kind of compari- 
son made above—than presidential as- 
sassinations in the United States. This 
country has lost four Presidents through 
assassins’ bullets but—to make the sec- 
ond kind of comparison—one could 


8See Boutros Boutros-Ghali, “The Addis 
Ababa Charter,” International Conciliation, 
No 546 (January 1964), pp 28 ff. Section 5 
affirms “unreserved condemnation, in all its 
forms, of political assassination as well as 
of subversive activities on the part of neigh- 
boring States or any other State” 
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hardly describe United States politics 
as the politics of assassination, a de- 
scription often properly applied to 
Middle Eastern states. 


Mutinies and coups 


The third manifestation of ordinary 
political instability, organized coups 
and mutinies, sometimes occurs simul- 
taneously with political-assassination 
attempts. For example, Togo’s little 
army was responsible for the murder of 
the president. At the same time, most 
of the attempted and the successful 
coups—for example, in Gabon and the 
Congo (Brazzaville)—have been re- 
markable for their low incidence of 
violence and, more especially, their 
failure to “liquidate” their principal 
targets or, in unsuccessful cases, the 
failed putschists. The palace revolu- 
tion in Ethiopia, in contrast, was re- 
pressed with great brutality, but then 
Ethiopia is not a new state. The recent 
East African mutinies, according to the 
more reliable reports, were only mar- 
ginally “political.” Moreover, they were 
put down with remarkable though vary- 
ing resolution by the three governments 
involved, who proceeded at once, with 
advice and assistance from other Afri- 
can states, to take measures designed to 
prevent their recurrence. Again, the 
absolute and relative incidence of vio- 
lence in these mutinies was low. Fur- 
thermore, the mutinies were sparked in 
lafge part by the issue of Africaniza- 
tion. The successful coup in Zanzibar, 
which came almost immediately after 
independence, should be viewed as the 
penultimate stage of the independence 
movement itself. 


Intertribal violence 


This leaves the fourth manifestation 
of political instability in the new Afri- 
can states, intertribal violence, which, 
again, frequently shows up together 
with the two preceding types. Inter- 
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tribal struggles also are often delayed 
consequences of colonial policies which 
favored one tribe over others and fol- 
lowed the motto “divide and quit’”—to 
use the paraphrase that is the title of 
a book on British policy in India.® In 
at least one instance, that of the former 
Belgian Congo, divisive tactics were 
used by the colonial power and its allies 
even after it had divided and quit. 
Considering the tribal heterogeneity of 
all the new states in Africa and under 
the second kind of comparison made 
above—say, with the old India or Iraq 
—one should have expected more rather 
than less instability of this type. ‘On 
the positive side, these very tribal 
problems have encouraged African poli- 
ticians to exercise their talent for 
political and constitutional inventive- 
ness, on both the intrastate and the 
interstate levels. 


PROSPECTS 


The equivalents of several revolu- 
tions are taking place in Africa today, 
telescoped into a much shorter time 
span than ever before in any area of 
comparable dimensions. If it is true 
that one cannot make an omelet with- 
out breaking eggs, the surprising thing 
about these new states is how few eggs 
have been broken—and those, in the 
main, old and rotten ones—to prepare 
such a good-tasting and nutritious 
omelet. The chefs are still experiment- 
ing with their various recipes by the 
method of trial and error, not only 
within their several state kitchens, but 
also for the great continental restaurant. 
On the pan-African plane as well—and 
it lies beyond the scope of my paper 
—extraordinary stability is being dem- . 
onstrated in the dynamism of the 
drive for the development of African 
politics. Which other continental region 
in history, of comparable size, scope, 


®Penderel Moon, Divide and Quit (Berke- 
ley, 1962). 
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and diversity set up only three years 
after the majority of its states gained 
independence a functioning and slowly 
but surely growing organization of 
continental unity? Indeed, which other 
comparable region has such an organ- 
ization today? Or, to point up the 
African achievement of political stabil- 
ity in another final way, which other 
“developing area” in the world today 
has succeeded to the same extent in 
keeping out, and keeping itself out of, 
the Cold War? 

When viewed in comparative per- 
spective, the new African states, both 
internally and in their relations with 
one another and with the rest of the 
world, have demonstrated a capacity 


$ 
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for political stability that is unusual 
in at least two ways: One is the im- 
mensity of the problems faced, of 
which, moreover, the leaders are fully 
cognizant. The other is the rare com- 
bination of stability with flexibility, 
effectiveness, and efficiency in the over- 
all goals that most of the leaders are 
pursuing. Because the most important 
of these goals is the development of 
politics, I find prospects for political 
stability in the new African states good. 

Mr. Truman, with whom I started, is 
from Missouri. I am not, but I tend 
to be generally skeptical, pessimistic, 
and even alarmist. That is why I am 
quite pleased to have persuaded at least 
myself. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: What makes you so optimistic 
about political development in the 
new states? Is your optimism based 
on empirical observation? 


A: You are right that it’s partly 
the result of empirical observation, and 
I think almost anyone who has done 
this—in Africa more than in the other 
developing areas so far—is impressed 
by not only the high and increasing 
degree of participation on the part of 
the ordinary people but also the rela- 
tively informed way in which they do 
participate—at what should perhaps be 
called not the “grass roots” but the 
“bush roots’—by the man under the 
tree, if he can find a tree under which 
to sit, not the man in the street. People 
like “white settlers” in British ex- 
colonies often say of the speed with 
which independence was granted by’ the 
colonial powers, ‘These chaps are just 
savages barely down from the trees! 
They can’t understand the complicated 


problems of the budget. They don’t 
know anything about foreign policy or 
this sort of thing. Now, take the 
natives on my farm—they’re decent 
chaps. They don’t have any political 
interests. I ask them, ‘Are you in- 
terested in politics?’ And they say, 
‘No, Master.’ ” 

But when you ask not the “decent” 
chaps on the farm—or if you ask them 
not in the presence of their “masters” — 
but the other fellows who don’t work 
on European farms why they are sup- 
porting the independence movement or 
why they are supporting the leader in 
whose movement they are after in- 
dependence, on the whole, they will give 
highly informed and sensible answers. 

This question of the lack of expertise 
on the part of ordinary people, of 
course, applies just as well in the 
United States or in any highly de- 
veloped or overdeveloped country as it 
does in the underdeveloped ones. I 
don’t understand the problems of the 
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budget, especially of the defense budget. 
I doubt whether most of the members 
of Congress do. 

I do, however, believe that I and my 
fellow citizens have definite standards of 
common judgment. And these standards 
of common judgment in their own situa- 
tion, I think, are very highly developed 
on the part of most Africans, even those 
who have very recently been brought 
into some awareness and participation 
of politics. So many of these new 
states are blessed with very imagina- 
tive leaders who have this capacity, 
which I suppose is a leader’s most im- 
portant function, of presenting the new 
goals—these goals which will require 
great sacrifices and a complete trans- 
formation of the lives of the people 
within one generation or less—and 
dramatizing them in a fashion which 
ordinary people in the bush and in the 
towns can understand. 

In addition to that, they have from 
their previous communities—starting 
with the lowest level from the village 
communities—a great deal of experience 
with political procedures, procedures of 
discussion, procedures facilitating com- 
promise, which are very profitable 
procedures and which they are now 
engaged in adapting to their more 
modern needs. 

These two factors put together, I 
think, give a certain degree of realism 
to my optimism. 7 


Q: What does Dr. Spiro think of 
the argument that the British govern- 
ment has presented that it lacks the 
power to intervene in Southern Rho- 
desia because of the constitution or 
convention which goes back to 1900. 


A: I discuss this question at some 
length in my contribution to the book 
Five African States which Dr. Gwen- 
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dolen Carter edited recently. I’m re- 
minded of an occasion four years ago 
when I was on a panel with Mr. 
Melady at the Advanced School for 
International Studies in Washington 
and I had been asked to speak about 
the future of the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. It was in the 
fall of 1960, and, instead of presenting 
a dull, dry talk as I did here this morn- 
ing, I pretended that I was the Gover- 
nor-General of the Federation deliver- 
ing an entirely fictitious speech from 
the throne. The speech from the 
throne, as most of you know, is the 
equivalent of the American President’s 
Report on the State of the Union. In 
this speech from the throne, I said, 
among other things, that the speed of 
African nationalism was irresistible and 
that the federation would be broken up 
peacefully and that, fortunately, the 
white settlers of the Rhodesias had no 
guts. 

This came to the attention of some 
white settlers from Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, and they were 
offended. I explained to them that I 
didn’t mean to offend them. I said that 


- they had no guts; I did not say that 


they didn’t have skeletons. The dis- 
tinction between the two is an im- 
portant one. By saying that they had no 
guts but that they did have a skeleton, 
I meant they had no real fanatical com- 
mitment to any ideology or to staying 
in Southern Rhodesia under the con- 
ditions that were prevailing then. They 
had a skeleton because they were very 
deeply and usually somewhat sub- 
consciously committed to due process 
of law, to common-law English-speak- 
ing procedure in conducting politics. 
When I gave this fictitious address 
from the throne, most people expected 
great rows to break out initiated by 
the white settlers in opposition to the 
dismantling of the Federation. The 
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future so far has borne out my fore- 
cast, and I would extend that forecast 
to the next two or three years to apply 
to Southern Rhodesia, which is the only 
one of the three countries concerned 
now. I expect the minority white 
government, under sufficiently resolute 
British pressure, to give in. I expect a 
sporadic violence of the kind that has 
broken out in the past to continue. 
There were a few people killed here and 
a few people killed there. This was 
very unfortunate. But, in the end, I 
expect that there will be an African 
government. The main contention be- 
tween South Africa, about which I am 
not at all optimistic, and the independ- 
ent states to the north will come at 
other places than the Southern Rho- 
desia-Northern Rhodesia border. 


i 


Q: What is the prospect of re- 
arranging the boundaries of the many 
African nations which are coming into 
being to make them more sensible, 
workable, and better on the world 
team? 


A: Ihave a somewhat different view . 


from Mrs. Melady’s of it, which is 
based on the fact that in black Africa 
at least and to some extent in North 
Africa, too, the notion of boundaries 
or the states’ frontiers was an alien 
import unknown before the colonial 
powers divided up the map of Africa 
among .themselves at the Berlin Con- 
ference. This means that, from the 
very beginning, the boundaries were 
considered less important by the Afri- 
cans. They looked upon them as a 
European imposition which was meant 
to make it more difficult for them to 
move around in the way that they had 
been accustomed to. 

I remember about a month before 
the independence of the Belgian Congo, 
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traveling through Northern Rhodesia 
on my way to Elizabethville, having 
a little session with a paramount chief, 
who was just on the other side of the 
Luapula River, which is the boundary 
between the Congo’s so-called Pedicle 
and Northern Rhodesia, and I asked him 
whether he expected any major change 
to occur after independence, because he 
was right on the border. He said, “No, 
I have never recognized this border. 
There are three villages on the other 
side of the river that owe loyalty to 
me, and I in turn owe loyalty to the 
great king several hundred miles away 
in the Congo.” This was the tradi- 
tionalist’s answer. 

Then about the same time I asked 
Mr. S. M. Kapwepwe, who has since 
become a minister in the Northern 
Rhodesian government, whether they 
were thinking ahead to this problem of 
boundaries—unasked-for boundaries— 
which cut across ethnic lines and that 
sort of thing. And he said, “No, we’re 
not thinking ahead to this. We don’t 
really think it’s a very important prob- 
lem, but we have first to gain freedom 
in each of the little cages into which 
the colonialists put us.” 

Well, soon they will have completed 
this process, and they will have gotten 
out of the cages. They will have 
demolished the cages. What I expect 
to happen very gradually over the next 
ten or fifteen years is that all sorts of 
public or semipublic authorities will 
come into being which will cut across 
the existing boundaries, which will serve 
a variety of functions—political, eco- 
nomic, military, cultural, and other 
functions—and which will lead West- 
erners who look at a map which tries 
to show all these very complicated pat- 
terns of relationships to say, “This is 
terrible! You mustn’t and you can’t 
possibly operate this kind of thing!” 
But I expect that the Africans really 
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have an advantage over every other 
attempt—especially in the West, in 
Europe or in Central and South Amer- 
ica, for example—to bring about 
regional co-operation. They may call 
these authorities “federations” or give 
them other titles. Their notions of sover- 
eignty are borrowed from the West and 
haven’t been fully developed yet—and 
they are all committed, in different 
ways and with different intentions, to 
some form of pan-African unity. I 
don’t think that the problem of the 
“unnaturalness” of the existing bound- 
aries would be one of the major obsta- 
cles that the Africans will have to 
address themselves to. 


Q: Since the policy of separate de- 
velopment in South Africa has been 
referred to in these discussions with 
some excitement and misunderstanding 
—including profuse references to blood 
baths—as the Representative of the 
South African Embassy, I wish to com- 
ment very briefly on the positive side of 
the policy. I should mention in pass- 
ing that we in South Africa are not un- 
familiar with the kind of reporting of 
our affairs to which Dr. Spiro has 
referred. 

South Africa contains not only differ- 
ent races but different nations. South 
Africa is, therefore, not only multiracial 
but also multinational. The policy of 
separate development is designed to 
meet this unique situation, this multi- 
national complex: It will safeguard the 
identity and nationhood of these whites 
and various Bantu peoples—toward full 
independence. 

Political independence without eco- 
nomic independence would, as Mr. Ken- 
nedy put it, be a mockery—an empty 
shell. We are, therefore, systematically 
preparing the Bantu people to take 
over their own affairs. Their literacy 
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rate is higher than anyhere in Africa, 
so is their income; they have universi- 
ties, more doctors and hospitals; they 
have less sputniks but more automobiles 
than, for example, the Russians. The 
Transkei, one of the Bantu states, al- 
ready has self-government, and others 
will follow. 

In South Africa, you do not have 
a colonial situation—unless you would 
also accept this as true of the United 
States—as both our countries were set- 
tled by our ancestors of European 
origin at about the same time. The 
white people in South Africa have built 
up their own political system and a way 
of life which they want to maintain for 
themselves—like you do—and they will 
defend this. They will not accept na- 
tional suicide—by installment or other- 
wise—by being forced from outside into 
a one man-one vote system with the 
Bantu nations. 

The prosperity and well-being of all 
the peoples of South Africa exceeds that 
of all the other peoples in Africa. I am 
glad that South Africa is more pros- 
perous than ever before and that all 
suggestions about a boycott of, for ex- 
ample, oil, have proved to be nugatory. 
Moreover, this kind of prosperity could 
not be possible under the conditions al- 
leged to exist in South Africa. Did the 
one million people from outside our 
borders come to South Africa out of 
their own free will to be oppressed and 
humiliated by us—as was implied this 
morning? 

South Africa does not need aid and 
is, in fact, in a position and willing to 
offer aid to her neighbors. 

South Africa does not believe in sit- 
ting on the fence: Our action in two ` 
world wars, Korea, the Berlin airlift, 
and other international situations has 
demonstrated where we stand. Now, as 
ever, we do not barter our allegiance 
for a dole. Our policy, therefore, recog- 
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nizes the right of self-determination not 
only of the black African but also of 
the white one. 


A: I want to make two points. One 
is the comparison that the gentleman 
from the Embassy of the Republic of 
South Africa made between the stand- 
ard of living—and he could apply the 
same thing to the standard of educa- 
tion—of Africans in South Africa and 
Africans everywhere else on the conti- 
nent. He’s perfectly right. The stand- 
ard of living is higher on the average in 
South Africa and more education is be- 
ing provided for them than anywhere 
else. The point that he overlooked is 
that nowhere do people compare their 
own conditions with that of others who 
are thousands of miles away or hun- 
dreds of miles away about whom they 
know very little and, in words at- 
tributed to Neville Chamberlain, “care 
less.” For example, I know, because 
I’ve been around, that I’m much bet- 
ter off than college professors are any- 
where else in the world, with the pos- 
sible exception of West Germany, but 
this doesn’t make me happy. What 
makes me unhappy or dissatisfied or 
frustrated is that I’m much worse off 
than corporation executives who are 
my neighbors. And the Africans in 
your own country, sir, compare their 
own condition with that of their neigh- 
bors who are white and who are, on 
the average, if the Africans are engaged 
in gainful employment, about ten times 
better off than these Africans. 

You might have anticipated this re- 
sponse to your argument if you had 
read my little book, Politics in Africa. 
You probably haven’t read it, because 
it has been banned by the government 
of the Republic of South Africa. I’m 
happy to say that it has been banned 
in very interesting company. On the 
same list that prohibited my book were 
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three other titles, one a practical hand- 
book on stress in Russia, another en- 
titled Unusual Sex Practices, and the 
third, To Be or Not To Be a Virgin. 


Q: Is a blood bath inevitable in 
South Africa? 


A: No. Ibad the opportunity about 
a month ago on a Harvard Law School 
Forum to comment on an address by 
Governor Williams, whom most of you 
heard last night. Unfortunately, I 
couldn’t be here. He delivered an ad- 
dress on United States policy on the 
subject of South Africa. It was a dis- 
appointing address, as I told him then, 
because it offered no new policy. I 
suggested to him, to Governor Wil- 
liams, experienced and skillful and 
clever politician that he is, and I made 
the same suggestion to the President of 
the United States, who is an even more 
skillful politician than Governor Wil- 
liams, that this is one of those rare, al- 
most unique situations where the peo- 
ple who are morally right, as the Afri- 
cans are, are also the people who are 
going to win. Expediency and justice 
are identical. If the government of the 
United States would only recognize it 
and show sufficient determination and 
commitment, then I’m sure that the 
South African government would let it- 
self be persuaded, because, while Dr. 
Verwoerd and his ministers are very 
stubborn men, they’re not stupid. 


f 


Q: Dr. Spiro spoke of the remark- 
able speed with which independence had 
been achieved in Africa and the speed 
with which that is being directed to 
pan-Africanism, comparing it with the 
slowness with which Europe is achiev- 
ing union and with which federation for 
NATO is being made. There seems to 
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be abroad in the world a certain vogue 
for such organizations, and, I may be 
rude for saying it, yet I can see some- 
thing like this in the rapid growth of 
the organization of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and the Black Muslims. I would like 
to know if there’s any relationship be- 
tween the speed in Africa and the es- 
tablishment in Moscow some years ago 
of a committee devoted to the libera- 
tion of the colonies and also the move- 
ment in Peking about the same time 
with a great statue of a Negro in chains 
that they were going to liberate. I 
would like to know if there is any en- 
ergy from an outside source operating 
in Africa. 


A: My short answer would be no. 
The longer answer is that pan-African- 
ism is, in its origins, very definitely 
Western. The first pan-African con- 
gress was held in 1900, and there were 
five subsequent ones, one of the most 
important ones being. held in Man- 
chester in 1945, at the end of the Sec- 
ond World War, which was attended 
by such previously or subsequently im- 
portant leaders as Mr. Nkrumah and 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. This movement 
was Western and partly American— 
North American—in its origin. I don’t 
think that there was really any need for 
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much prodding from either Communist 
China or the Soviet Union. Moreover, 
neither of these countries was in a stra- 
tegically advantageous position to con- 
tribute anything in a practical way to 
the speeding up of decolonization. I 
would rather look to a number of other 
places, of which I will mention only one 
now, in order to explain the impetus 
for the speed with which African unity 
is being organized today. That is the 
tremendously important role that the 
United Nations has played, not so 
much through its own activity, but 
mainly by providing a meeting ground 
on which leaders from Asian and Afri- 
can states that had already attained 
membership and representatives of in- 
dependence movements which were still 
fighting for theirs could come together, 
where they could organize. This is my 
reason for urging all of you to attend 
this afternoon’s lecture by my distin- 
guished colleague, Professor Thomas 
Hovet, Jr., of New York University, 
who has written a fascinating book on 
the role of the African states and the 
conduct of the African delegations in 
the United Nations. He has had inti- 
mate contact with the members of the 
African delegations at the United Na- 
tions, and I don’t want to trespass on 
his real estate. 


of mass communication in West Africa. 


Democracy on Trial in Africa 


By St. CLAIR DRAKE 


ABSTRACT: Africans visualize Western democracy as being 
“on trial” with respect to its ability to extirpate racism in 
southern Africa and in the United States, its willingness to al- 
low Africans freely to determine their own social and economic 
goals and means for attaining them, and its capacity for mak- 
ing adequate technical and financial assistance available in com- 
petition with the Communist countries. The West feels that 
African states are in danger of sacrificing liberty to the pursuit 
of equality and that the burden of proof is on them to demon- 
strate that the one-party states now prevalent can be ‘“‘demo- 
cratic,” that civil liberties will be restored where they have 
been abridged in the case of emergencies, and that “African 
socialism” will not slide over into doctrinaire communism. Af- 
ricans are sometimes accused of “abandoning” democratic pre- 
cepts and practices bequeathed to them under colonialism. 
No colonial power ever tried to govern democratically. The 
new nations are involved. in “experiments in democracy” for 
the first time. Some of their special problems may demand 
special political measures. It is probable that, as literacy 
levels rise and political conditions become more stable and if, 
and when, sustained self-generating economic growth takes 
place, some of the democratic values never known to the Afri- 
can masses as well as some of those known to leaders but sacri- 
ficed to achieve national unity and rapid modernization will 
emerge. 
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DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL IN AFRICA 


ESS than a decade has passed since 
the first colony in sub-Saharan 
Africa became a sovereign state—the 
Gold Coast, which was transformed into 
Ghana, with jubilation at home and 
best wishes from the rest of the world, 
on March 6, 1957. At that time, there 
were only eight other sovereign states 
on a vast continent where, between 
1885 and 1947, seven European powers, 
the League of Nations, and, later the 
United Nations had divided the people 
and natural resources into over fifty 
overseas provinces, colonies, protector- 
ates, mandates, and trusteeships, as well 
as one condominium and a Common- 
wealth nation. Only two previously 
existing states survived the partition, 
Liberia and Ethiopia. 

Ghana convened the First Confer- 
ence of Independent African States a 
year after its own accession to inde- 
pendence and then organized the All 
African Peoples Conference later in 
1958. Both conferences accelerated na- 
tionalist protest throughout the conti- 
nent. Between the two conferences, 
Guinea opted out of the French Com- 
munity and formed a temporary union 
with Ghana, thus triggering off a politi- 
cal chain reaction in West Africa. Two 
years later, the whole colonial sys- 
tem in Africa disintegrated as twelve 
French colonies achieved full sover- 
eignty and Nigeria, with over 40,000,000 
inhabitants, emerged as Africa’s most 
populous nation. Belgium, meanwhile, 
granted independence to the Congo. By 
1964 thirty-five independent African 
states were in existence. Never had so 
many become free so fast. 

It was not the speed alone which 
made this political revolution signifi- 
cant but also the predominantly non- 
violent character of it. In Kenya, Al- 
geria, and the Congo only was there a 
substantial amount of bloodshed. “Free 
World” spokesmen have been able to 
point to this impressive record of ‘“de- 
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colonization by negotiation” as evi- 
dence that rigid Marxist-Leninists were 
wrong in their contention that colonial 
rule could only be ended by the armed 
uprising of “the victims of imperial- 
ism.”* The Western system had, in- 
deed, been on trial when it was con- 
fronted by the upsurge of nationalism 
in Africa after World War II.? It is a 
tribute to the political maturity of Brit- 
ain, France, and Belgium that the elec- 
torate supported its leaders in a two- 
phase decolonization process which in- 
volved considerable expenditure of the 
taxpayer’s money and brought wounds 
to national pride. 

In the first phase, the colonial pow- 
ers tried to short-circuit the desire for 
independence by increased expenditures 
upon colonial welfare and development. 
When these overtures and gestures 
failed to silence the demands for po- 
litical independence, the second phase 
began in which Britain, then France, 
and finally Belgium gave way to per- 
sistent but, on the whole, nonviolent 
African pressures with the kind of ra- 
tional response implied in a postwar 
British Labour party slogan, “Lose a 
colony and win a friend.” 


RACIALISM—INCUBUS OF THE WEST 


In its relations with Africa, one of 
the most serious burdens which the 
West has had to bear is the legacy of 
racism bequeathed to it by four hun- 
dred years of slavery and the slave 
trade and arising from interracial con- 


1 Cynics have suggested that the heavy 
commitment of manpower and money to pro- 
tect the interests of a few white settlers in 
Algeria and Kenya against the National Lib- 
eration Front (FLN) and Mau Mau may 
have been a factor in the reluctance of Brit- 
ain and France to use violence in West Af- 
rica simultaneously, thus assuring a nonvio- 
lent victory in that part of the continent be- 
cause of the violence elsewhere. 

2 Thomas Hodgkin, Nationalism in Colonial 
Africa (New York: New York University 
Press, 1956). 
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flict in southern Africa. The United 
States of America, Southern Rhodesia, 
and the Union of South Africa have 
preserved color prejudice and the segre- 
gation and discrimination based upon 
it in an extreme form not found else- 
where in the world—although milder 
forms of color prejudice do exist in Eu- 
rope and the Caribbean as well as in 
the Soviet Union and countries of the 
Eastern bloc. Africans are deeply con- 
cerned with the problem of extirpating 
racism and its fruits everywhere.’ It 
is not without significance that it was 
only in white-settler areas, between 
1950 and 1960, that armed insurrection 
was necessary to secure independence. 

The Organization of African Unity 
(OAU), formed in 1963 in Addis Ababa 
by thirty independent states, released 
a resolution dealing with “communities 
of African origin living outside the 
continent,” with whose welfare they 
felt Africans had a legitimate concern. 
The conference resolutions’ expressed 
“appreciation” to the United States 
government for the action it was tak- 
ing to break up racial segregation and 
discrimination——“those intolerable mal- 
practices which are likely seriously to 
deteriorate relations between the Afri- 
can peoples and governments on one 
hand and the people and government 
of the United States of America on the 
other. . .”* A very strong statement 
indeed! 

8 Although there have been incidents of dis- 
crimination and violence against African stu- 
dents in the Sovlet Union, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and even Red China, there is a 
tendency for many Africans to interpret these 
as unfortunate isolated incidents sanctioned 
neither by government nor public opinion. 
Others see them as proof that “all white peo- 
ple are alke” where European Communists 
are involved. 

«The Conference Resolutions (Final Ver- 
sion, dated May 25, 1963),” Africa Report, 
June 1963, p. 10. Italics were not in origi- 
nal, About the same time the heads of state 
were deliberating in Africa, six African stu- 
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The position taken toward South Af- 
rica by the OAU was quite different, 
for there the national government en- 
forces racial discrimination and seg- 
regation—apartheid—as public policy. 
The Organization of African Unity took 
note of the rising resistance to apar- 
theid and appointed a nine-man Libera- 
tion Committee to give effect to a reso- 
lution promising “effective assistance of 
every kind to anti-apartheid move- 
ments in South Africa to help them 
carry out their struggle for freedom effi- 
ciently.” Given the fact that the Repub- 
lic has broken the power and prestige 
of leaders like Chief Albert Luthuli who 
were devoted to nonviolence and that 
the younger militants have dedicated 
themselves to the destruction of apar- 
theid whatever the cost in lives and 
property, this was a very serious com- 
mitment. 

All of the African states will judge 
the West, and particularly the United 
States, by the position taken on the 
fight to eliminate racialism in southern 
Africa and to establish the principle of 
one man-one vote throughout the area. 
Already the leaders have been highly 
critical of the refusal of the United 
States to support economic sanctions 
through the United Nations, an act 
which many Africans feel might bring 
the crisis to a head and minimize the 


dents and a Negro American decided deliber- 
ately to “integrate” a theater in Wilmington, 
Delaware. They were arrested for trespas- 
sing. When one of the Nigerians was inter- 
viewed as to why he got himself implicated, 
he answered, “Domestic issue or no domestic 
issue of the United States of America, racial 
prejudice as practised here seriously threat- 
ens my liberty and national pride. To allow 
a white man or anybody for that matter the 
unchallenged license to style me as ‘undesir- 
able to the majority’ just because I am black 
is the greatest damage I can inflict on the 
image of my country, Nigeria, all of Africa 
and the entire black race.” “Africans Inte- 
grate Delaware Theater,” Africa Today, Vol 
10, No. 5 (May 1963), p. 11. 
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bloodshed that seems bound to come 
eventually. If, as is quite possible, the 
United Nations is faced with making a 
decision as to whether it will use force 
to restrain South Africa from applying 
apartheid to the former League of 
Nations mandate, South West Africa, 
and should the United States oppose 
the move, Africans will ask, “Why were 
you willing to pay for a military opera- 
tion under the United Nations to re- 
integrate the Katanga province into the 
Republic of the Congo but now balk at 
action that will weaken the Republic 
of South Africa?” If, alternatively or 
simultaneously, guerrilla warfare breaks 
out, Algeria-style, in the Republic sup- 
ported by the independent African 
states and the West opposes it, not only 
will the democracies be assailed for 
double-standard politics which sanc- 
tions violence to overthrow Communist 
regimes but opposes it when Africans 
use it but they will also have to face 
the prospect of an appeal to the Soviet 
Union and China for aid in the revolu- 
tionary struggle. The Africans will take 
“tools” from anywhere to “finish the 
job.” 5 

The African political revolution 
against alien rule and the domination of 
white-settler minorities is inexorable 
and irreversible. Africans could not 
accomplish it nonviolently in Kenya 
and Algeria because of settler intran- 
sigence, but they won, nevertheless, 
through FLN and Mau Mau action. 
When they begin to repeat this opera- 
tion in southern Africa, they will expect 
from the United States at least the 
same kind of benevolent neutrality 
which was exhibited in the cases of 
Kenya and Algeria. 


5See “Sandor,” The Coming Struggle for 
South Africa (London: Fabian Bureau, 1963), 
and Colin Gonze, George Houser, and Perry 
Sturges, South African Crisis and U S. Policy 
(New York: American Committee on Africa, 
1963). 
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Induction of African states into the 
United Nations became a familiar ritual 
during 1960 and 1961, as did the 
receptions for new African heads of 
state and prime ministers in Washing- 
ton. The African representatives to the 
United Nations all pledged formal al- 
legiance to the democratic values im- 
plicit in the Charter and made explicit 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights—those expressions of a con- 
sensus, existing for the first time in 
history, as to the goals for which 
governments are instituted among men. 
The gap between reality and ideals was 
wide among all members, but these 
commitments made all governments 
ultimately accountable to their people. 

After independence, each African na- 
tion immediately began a search for 
funds and personnel to implement re- 
vised and expanded versions of welfare 
and development plans inherited from 
the colonial regimes. All African lead- 
ers and their parties had come to power 
upon pledges to do more than “the 
White Man” had done to build schools, 
clinics, and hospitals, to secure more 
teachers and doctors, to provide ac- 
cessible clean water for the villages, to 
build low-cost housing in the cities, and 
to make it possible for everyone to 
obtain an adequate supply of consump- 
tion goods at prices which the people 
could pay. Dr. Nkrumah rather bluntly 
stated the problem facing him, and 
which would confront all the other 
leaders of new African nations to follow 
him, in an address delivered in the 
United States during the summer of 
1958 and later reprinted in Foreign 
Affairs: ® 


Africa’s desperate need is not only the 
West’s opportunity. There is a risk here 


6 Foreign Affairs, Vol. 37, No. 1 (October 
1958), pp. 45-53. 
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as well. As I have said before and must 
emphasize again, the leaders of the new 
Africa have no alternative but to look 
for outside assistance. ‘The hopes and 
ambitions of their peoples have been 
planted and brought to maturity by the 
impact of Western civilization. The West 
has set the pattern of our hopes, and by 
entering Africa in strength has forced the 
pattern upon us. Now comes our response 
We cannot tell our peoples that material 
benefits and growth and modern progress 
are not for them. If we do, they will 
throw us out and seek other leaders who 
promise more. And they will abandon us, 
too, if we do not in reasonable measure re- 
spond to their hopes. Therefore we have 
no choice. We have to modernize. Either 
we shall do so with the interest and sup- 
port of the West or we shall be compelled 
to turn elsewhere. This is not a warning or 
a threat, but a straight statement of 
political reality. (Italics not in original.) 


The hopes did not stop at being more 
efficient producers of raw materials for 
Western markets. They embraced a 
desire to see first-class industrial socie- 
ties growing up on the African con- 
tinent with factories manned ftom top 
to bottom by Africans and with “the 
African Personality” finding full ex- 
pression in every realm of modern life. 
The “African Renaissance” and the 
“Vindication of ‘the Race’” (against 
charges of inferiority and incapacity) 
demand no less. 

Six years have passed since Nkrumah’s 
speech was made, and the West has 
given substantial financial and tech- 
nical assistance to the new Africa, but 
not on that massive scale needed to 
facilitate what W. W. Rostow calls “the 
take-off.” The present generation of 
leaders has been assisted in carrying 
out the basic tasks of raising the level 
of education and health, in improving 
agricultural procedures, and in laying 
down an infrastructure which might be 
attractive to private capital. The crisis 
of which Nkrumah spoke has been post- 
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poned, but, if aid is not forthcoming 
for the complete transformation of the 
continent into a group of rapidly ex- 
panding industrial societies, the next 
generation of leaders may not exhibit 
the patience displayed by the present 
one. 

The form in which Western aid has 
been given has had a tendency to split 
the continent into two broad groupings 
of nations, those which espouse the 
principle of “positive nonalignment” in 
the East-West conflict, accepting fi- 
nancial and technical assistance from 
all quarters but jealously guarding their 
political independence and freedom of 
action, and another group with a de- 
cidedly Western orientation including 
most of the former French colonies, the 
Congo, and Liberia. Many of the 
latter group have become associate 
members of the European Common 
Market. The first group has shown a 
tendency to “turn elsewhere” for some 
~—though not all—of its financial and 
technical assistance. Ghana and Guinea 
have been most highly publicized in this 
regard, but Ethiopia was among the 
first to accept a Soviet loan and has 
recently concluded a contract with the 
Soviet Union for the building of a 
refinery. Its neighbor, Somalia, has also 
accepted considerable Soviet aid. 

African leaders are well aware of 
the hazards involved in accepting aid 
from the Eastern bloc and Red China 
but feel quite competent to deal with 
this matter themselves. Many visualize 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) ac- 
tivity as a hazard equally great. Even a 
radical like Sékou Touré was not 
hesitant about having the Soviet am- 
bassador recalled when he interfered in 
Guinean politics,’ and Nasser’s United 
Arab Republic remains the classic case 
of the acceptance of large-scale aid 

7 “Some Lessons to Be Learned from Recent 
Events in Guinea,” Africa Report, Vol 7, 
No. 3 (March 1962). 
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from the Communist bloc while pro- 
tecting the nation against subversion. 

Julius Nyerere, president of Tan- 
ganyika, has stated one of the reasons 
why some African nations stress their 
positive nonalignment. He said, when 
his country became independent, “Our 
desire is to be friendly to every country 
in the world and we have no desire to 
have a friendly country choosing our 
enemies for us.” But there are other 
reasons, too, for wishing to have some 
assistance from non-Western sources. 
One is the wish to break away from 
excessive dependence upon Western 
markets into which the bulk of the 
products of African monoculture econ- 
omies now flow—coffee, tea, cocoa, 
sisal, groundnuts, and rubber, for in- 
stance—or where minerals and timber 
are sold. African leaders remember the 
Great Depression and are always at 
the mercy of the wide fluctuations in 
price which affect them adversely. 
They resent the reluctance of buyers 
to stabilize prices unless it is done 
within the framework of political ar- 
rangements which some Africans do 
not care for. Of increasing importance, 
too, are the offers from the Communist 
nations of low-interest loans without 
the “arm twisting’ and attachment of 
“strings” which sometimes accompany 
loan negotiations with Western nations 
and bankers.® 

Those African nations which have 
associated themselves with the Common 
Market are often the target of criticism 
as “client states” and “neocolonialists” 
because such membership cuts across 
pan-African goals of increasingly tight 
economic and political bonds among 
the African nations themselves.’ It is 
also believed by some of the African 


8 Cf “How Free Is Independent Africa ?,” 
reprinted from The Economist in Africa 
Report, Vol 7, No 3 (March 1962). 

®See, eg, Kwame Nkrumah, Africa Must 
Unite (New York: Praeger, 1963). 
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states that membership in the Common 
Market implies support for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
and thus deviation from nonalignment. 
Yet no former French colony can 
ignore the fact that in 1960 alone 
France allocated $732,000,000 for loans 
and grants to her former colonies, 
which was three-fourths of all money 
from the West flowing into Africa that 
year. Many African states would pre- 
fer more extensive international ar- 
rangements for loans and investment, 
isolated from the stresses and strains 
of the Cold War. The challenge to 
the West is to devise means to supply 
capital, without strings and on terms 
which Africans can meet, allocating it 
to individual African states and groups 
of states in such quantities as each 
needs to keep a balance between East- 
ern and Western pressures during a 
period of rapid modernization. 


HOLDING THE BALANCE BETWEEN 
LIBERTY AND EQUALITY 


The West met the challenge posed 
by the rise of African nationalism 
creatively and has responded to post- 
independence financial needs, though 
with somewhat less dynamic flexibility. 
The response to the crisis in southern 
Africa lies in the future. In these 
situations, democracy has been on trial 
in the eyes of Africans. But, con- 
currently, Africans have been on trial, 
too, in the eyes of the West. There bas 
been a widespread tendency for some 
influential circles in the West to feel 
that positive nonalignment is an un- 
friendly posture at best and a losing 
game in the long run. Ghana and 
Guinea are occasionally referred to— 
quite inaccurately—as having already 
become “Soviet satellites.” Even more 
general is the charge of authoritarian- 
ism and dictatorship leveled at many 
leaders and the accusation that African 
leaders have “abandoned” democracy. 
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The present generation of African 
leaders, all of whom were educated in 
a Western tradition, conceive of them- 
selves as trying to blend the great 
tradition of “Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity” with some elements of 
democratic practice which have always 
existed in tribal life, combining both 
traditions with the concepts of social 
democracy that have arisen in the West 
alongside emphasis upon political democ- 
racy. Julius Nyerere, generally praised as 
being moderate, temperate, and thought- 
ful, had some interesting remarks to 
make about this process in an article 
in the February 1960 issue of Africa 
Report called “Will Democracy Work 
in Africa?” He said, in part: 


In the world today there is a conflict be- 
tween the advocates of the freedom of 
the individual and those who champion 
the primacy of the state. When one 
examines the differences between the 
ideologies of the Eastern and Western 
powers, one can reduce them generally 
to this very conflict. The West seems to 
have exaggerated the idea of freedom 
beyond the point where freedom becomes 
license, to have accepted a society in which 
—provided a man does not too obviously 
steal or murder—he can defend any form 
of self indulgence by calling it the freedom 
of the individual. The Communist World, 
largely, I think, as a reaction against this 
exaggeration, has swimg like a pendulum 
to the other extreme; the individual in a 
Communist society is secondary to some- 
thing called the state. (Italics not in 
original.) 


Westerners are apt to feel that such 
remarks “exaggerate” the deficiencies 
of their own “way of life,” but, unlike 
Africans, they have never had to cope 
with the arrogance of colonial officials, 
the cruelty of plantation managers, and 
the invasion of the continent during the 
past decade by brokers and speculators 
—as well as some of the more “solid” 
businessmen—jockeying for economic 
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advantage, competing for concessions 
and contracts, and not infrequently 
offering bribes to ministers and civil 
servants. Africans are just beginning 
to have intimate contact with the East. 
Nyerere hopes that Africans will reject 
both extremes and will develop a 
synthesis based upon the values of 
tribal society with borrowings from 
various parts of the world in order to 
evolve a modern African society. He 
reassures his Western readers: “One 
must not think that the African is...a 
‘natural Communist!’ ... The African 
is not ‘communistic’ in his thinking; he 
is, if I may coin the expression, ‘com- 
munitary.’” Sékou Touré of Guinea, 
although a Marxist, has also stressed 
this communal but non-Communistic 
aspect of African tribal life, as has the 
poet-philosopher, Léopold Senghor, 
president of Senegal. It is upon this 
base of communal tenure of land, com- 
munity self-help without pay, and con- 
cern for the welfare of the extended 
family that some leaders hope to build 
what they call “African socialism.” 

In stressing the difference between 
the Communist and non-Communist 
world, Nyerere emphasizes the con- 
trasts in attitudes toward individual 
freedom. It is relevant to note that, in 
Communist theory, liberty is tempo- 
rarily curtailed in order to secure a 
greater measure of economic equality 
which, it is believed, will lead to greater 
social equality and to more individual 
freedom, in the long run. Most African 
leaders seem, also, to put the accent 
upon equality at this stage of their de- 
velopment rather than upon liberty, 
even though they may reject Marxism. 
“Socialism,” broadly defined, is gen- 
erally accepted as a goal. This should 
not be surprising in view of the fact 
that Africans have never experienced 
those favorable aspects of capitalism 
which have given Americans the Affluent 
Society. Also, they wish to modernize 
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quickly and feel that they have no 
time to try to produce a capitalist class. 
The leaders, too, have had close contact 
with Britain and Europe, where, in 
contrast to the United States, socialism 
is considered a quite respectable polit- 
ical alternative upon which people vote 
at the polls. The European “left,” too, 
has always supported the anticolonialist 
cause to some extent. African leaders, 
often citing Britain under a Labour 
Government or the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, refuse to equate “democracy” 
with “free enterprise” and therefore re- 
ject the charge that they are necessarily 
undemocratic when they call themselves 
“Socialist.” 

Edson Sithole, a Christian minister 
and nationalist leader in Southern 
Rhodesia, has stated a very prevalent 
African point of view when he writes: *° 


What the Western financiers will have to 
understand is that Africa is a developing 
continent. It has a lot of poor people as 
well as illiterate people—by Western stand- 
ards—for whom the governments con- 
cerned should give the necessary assur- 
ances . . . some form of socialism is of 
great help. . . . The government would 
have to initiate schemes which in develop- 
ed countries would be left to private 
enterprise . The trend of introducing 
public ownership will ultimately produce a 
socialism that is neither Russian nor 
Western but purely African. 


Sithole proceeds to point out what is 
actually an important fact—that all of 
the economies of the so-called “‘Social- 
ist” nations in Africa have a “private 
sector” as well as a “public sector,” a 
“co-operative sector,” and a highly 
favored “mixed sector” in which enter- 
prises are owned jointly by government 
and private industry. He might have 
added that most of those states which 


10k, F. C, Sithole, “European Fears of 
African Government,” Présence Africaine 
(English edition), Vol 16, No 44 (Fourth 
Quarterly, 1962), pp 175-184. 
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do not call themselves Socialist have 
essentially the same economic structure. 

Some friends of the’ new states are 
willing to accept the argument that 
unchecked individualism and unplanned 
capitalism are not basic to the concept 
of democracy but are dismayed and dis- 
concerted when a leader of Nyerere’s 
stature makes remarks such as those 


_ contained in an address at Wellesley in 


1960, when he said: ** 


Democracy has been described as “a 
government of the people, by the people 
and for the people.” Surely if a govern- 
ment is freely elected by the people there 
can be nothing undemocratic about it just 
because nearly all the people rather than 
only some of them happen to have voted 
it into power. Indeed, it appears natural 
that young nations which emerge as a 
result of a nationalist movement having 
united their people will be governed at 
frst by a nationalist government as dis- 
tinct from a party government No one 
should jump to the conclusion that such a 
country is not democratic or does not 
intend to be democratic. (Italics not in 
original.) 


President Nyerere is not alone in 
stressing what the nationalist party in 
power often feels is the “need” for the 
one-party state or some variation of it 
such as “national government,” “coali- 


11 Africa Report, Vol 5, No. 2 (February 
1960), p 3 Some examples of “landslide 
votes” which evoke skepticism among West- 
ern readers are returns of voting on a new 
constitution in Senegal: 1,190,986 of 1,276,449 
registered voters turned out; 1,183,725 voted 
“ves,” and 6,333 voted “no.” After Olympio’s 
assassination in Togo, his successor, Grunitsky, 
presented a slate for a new parliament 
It was reported that 568,893 voters out of a 
possible 582,309 supported the slate Again, 
Dr Nkrumah won the election for president 
of Ghana m 1960 by a margin of 7-1, al- 
though his party had never polled 60 per cent 
of the vote previously In the case of the 
Ghana vote, a number of analysts have con- 
cluded that there were no widespread ir- 


regularities, 
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tion government,” or, as in some 
French-speaking territories, single-party 
slates in which the party that receives 
over half the votes gets all of the seats 
in the legislative assembly.*? While 
Ghana and Guinea have received the 
most publicity—and criticism—in this 
regard, monopolies of political power 
are not unusual in Africa. Egypt and 
Ethiopia, for instance, have been, until 
very recently, ‘‘no-party states.” They 
are now experimenting with elected 
legislatures, but the extent to which 
party politics will emerge is problemat- 
ical. The True Whig party has been 
in power in Liberia for over sixty years! 

Some American scholars and some 
of the more liberal officials in the 
Department of State are willing to ac- 
cept the idea that a one-party state can 
be democratic if those who are in charge 
of it wish to make it so. The burden of 


12 Guinea merged all of the opposition 
parties soon after independence in 1958. The 
official preference among many of the French- 
speaking African areas in 1960 was described 
as “a strong executive backed by a legislative 
branch composed largely or entirely of mem- 
bers of the government party” The drift 
toward the “entirely” position was reflected 
in the news in 1962 and 1963: “Togo’s 
Olympio Dissolves Opposition,” Africa Re- 
port, Vol. 7, No. 3 (March 1962); “One- 
Party State for Cameroon?,” Africa Report, 
Vol. 7, No. 10 (November 1962); “CAR 
[Central African Republic] Dissolves Op- 
position Parties,” Africa Report, Vol. 7, 
No. 11 (December 1962); “Congo-Brazza- 
ville to Have Single Party,” Africa 
Report, Vol. 7, No. 9 (October 1962). 
Tanganyika became a “one-party republic” 
early in 1963; Ghana officially became a 
single-party state in 1964. For scholarly 
analyses of the situation in Senegal, Guinea, 
Liberia, Ivory Coast, and Tunisia, see Gwen- 
dolea M. Carter (ed.), African One-Party 
States (Ithaca: Cornell Press, 1963). See 
also Keith Painter-Brick, The Single Party 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1963) 
For a critical analysis of these trends by an 
African leader who opposes them, see Chief 
H. O. Davies, QC, Nigeria: The Prospecis 
for Democracy (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1961). 
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proof lies upon those who operate such 
political institutions to demonstrate that 
there really is dissent and debate 
within the party, that pressures from 
voluntary associations and other non- 
party groupings are actually responded 
to and that such groupings are con- 
sulted, that the government is, as 
Julius Nyerere stated, “freely elected” 
and that the people are occasionally 
given an honest chance to vote for 
changes in government personnel. 

Those who stress the primacy of 
liberty are much more concerned about 
the preservation of an independent 
judiciary and whether or not habeas 
corpus or its equivalent is present and 
respected and the extent to which the 
mass media are free to express diverse 
points of view. They expect charges of 
sedition and treason not to be leveled 
lightly and that terror and intimidation 
will not be a part of the political proc- 
ess. They feel particularly apprehen- 
sive over the fairly widespread use in 
Africa of preventive detention? Civil 
liberties, rather than the presence of 
multiple parties, are to them the essence 
of democracy. Dr. Nkrumah of 
Ghana, in contrast, feels that the prin- 
ciple of one man-one vote and the right 
to relatively frequent elections lie at 
the heart of a democratic system. 


Wary tee Dror Toward “STRONG 
GOVERNMENT” In AFRICA? 


The behavior of most African na- 
tionalist leaders indicates that they 
agree with the slogan coined by Dr. 
Nkrumah in 1948, “Seek ye first the 
political kingdom and all other things 
shall be added unto thee.” Control of 
army and police and the budget-making 
process are, indeed, absolutely essential 


18 The case for the use of preventive deten- 
tion has been stated by the Director of the 
Tanganyika Information Service, M. Yinza, m 
‘Why Pieventive Detention,” Africa Report, 
Vol. 8, No 3 (March 1963), p. 8. 
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if Africans are to engage in the build- 
ing of their own nations and to begin 
to plan for “the other things” which 
the people expect. However, when the 
political kingdom has been attained, 
the nationalist party and its leaders 
who feel that they have a “mandate 
from the people” are confronted with 
all of the problems the colonial elites 
faced and which none of them ever 
dared to try to solve democratically. 
Banning of newspapers and rustication 
of dissenters were always the last-resort 
practices of colonial governors, none of 
whom ever had a legislature or execu- 
tive council that was really any more 
than advisory in nature, until the 
transition to independence began. 

The new African governments, in 
contrast, not only begin with full-scale 
parliamentary machinery but also with 
the kind least suited to their needs— 
governments in which the prime min- 
ister can be ousted by a vote of no 
confidence. This puts a premium upon 
the opposition making every conceiv- 
able kind of appeal to dissident interests 
within the governing party itself— 
tribal, regional, kin, and class—plus 
personal attacks upon the intelligence, 
sagacity, and probity of the leaders in 
power, in the hope of splitting off 
enough votes to “topple the govern- 
ment” and thus bring the shadow 
government which is sitting in the 
wings into power. After experimenting 
with this kind of built-in instability, 
many of the states proceeded as soon 
as they could to establish republics with 
a strong executive elected for a fixed 
term.** They weighed European par- 

14 For instance, Ghana shifted to this form 
of government in 1960, three years after 
independence. Senegal adopted a strong 
presidential system after the prime minister 
was jailed for a plot against the ceremomal 
president who was also head of the party. 
The American presidential model or the 


present French-type is modified to fit the 
African setting 
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liamentary democracy in the balances 
and found it “wanting”’—for Africa. 

With the unifying force of the “im- 
perialist enemy” gone, national unity 
is jeopardized after independence by 
cleavages inherited from the past—trib- 
alism and regionalism—and new ones 
released by the development process 
itself—unions versus government, rad- 
icals versus conservatives, politicians 
versus the “mass,” ins versus outs. The 
call for austerity measures and “‘sacri- 
fice” to conserve and accumulate capital 
for investment—which must come 
sooner or later—generates tensions, as 
does the need to keep the brakes on 
trade-union demands. As time goes 
on, a great deal of antagonism from 
within the party and out is focused on 
politicians who are thought to have 
“cashed in” on the revolution, and 
they in turn become resentful at at- 
tempts to curb their ostentatious living 
or to reduce their perquisites. Students 
are particularly restive. Not only does 
the opposition exploit all of these ten- 
sions, but other nations and foreign 
firms competing for power and in- 
fluence often back up their diplomatic 
maneuvering with bribery of factions in 
an attempt to make capital out of 
difficulties. 

Those who led the nation to inde- 
pendence are in a delicate position. 
They feel they have not had time to 
work out the implications of the man- 
date given them by the people, but to 
cling too tightly to power lays them 
open to the charge of being “undemo- 
cratic” as well as to the danger of the 


15 See “Tanganyika Enacts Ban on Strikes,” 
Ajrica Report, Vol. 7, No. 7 (July 1962), 
and the story on restriction of two unionists 
in Africa Report, Vol. 8, No. 3 (March 1963). 
Ghana detained over forty unionists early 
in 1962 on a charge of trying to use a strike 
for insurrectionary purposes. After the army 
mutiny in 1964 in Tanganyika, the president 


ordered some 200 trade-union leaders de- ` 


tained. 
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coup. In only two of a score of at- 
tempted or alleged plots between 1961 
and 1964 was there any evidence of 
mass support for an overthrow of the 
nationalist government in power— 
Congo (Brazzaville) and Zanzibar. 
The institution of the single-party 
state and the vigorous use of police 
power represent attempts to control this 
complex postindependence process, and 
these measures have manifested them- 
selves in conservative states such as 
Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Senegal, and 
Gabon as well as among the “radical” 
ones, Ghana, Guinea, and Mali. 


THe Prospect 


Africa’s initial experiments with 
democracy have been taking place 
under emergency conditions similar to 
those which sometimes bring govern- 
ments of national concentration to 
power in England or which brought 
de Gaulle to power in France. Leaders 
are quick to ask why such “emergency” 
measures are justifiable in Europe but 
not in Africa. Africa is also involved 
in a not-yet-completed political revolu- 
tion against alien rule and white- 
settler minority domination in southern 
Africa, a process which involves all the 
independent states and which has its 


16 Arrests of opposition leaders were made 
early in 1962 in the Cameroons on a charge of 
plotting a coup; repeated attempts at violent 
overthrow in Ghana culminated in a bomb 
attack on Dr. Nkrumah in August 1962; 
three months later, two leading Malians were 
sentenced to life imprisonment for plotting; 
early in 1963 it was announced that “Niger 
Counters Subversion.” During June 1963, 
Africa Report cariied the following stories 
in a single issue: “Senegal Convicts Five in 
Coup,” “Death Sentence for 13 in Ivory 
Coast,” “Five Death Sentences for Ghana 
Bombings.” President Olympio of Togo was 
assassinated during these years, and plots 
were reported against the heads of state in 
Morocco, Liberia, Egypt, and Tunisia. See 
Africa Report for July 1962, August 1962, 
November 1962, March 1963, and June 1963. 
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“security” aspects. All of the countries 
have embarked upon or will embark 
upon five-, seven-, or ten-year plans to 
attack poverty and illiteracy and lay 
the groundwork for industrialization, 
and they argue that they need the 
maximum of unity and discipline dur- 
ing this period. 

Democracy is on trial in a double 
sense as this process proceeds. The 
West looks with a critical eye at Afri- 
cans whom they accuse of jettisoning 
democracy as soon as the colonizing 
power has gone. Africans look at the 
West and accuse it of being so wedded 
to profit that it is paralyzed when it 
comes to rendering effective aid to 
underdeveloped areas and so embroiled 
in the Cold War that it not only wastes 
millions that could be used for aid to 
developing nations but is also unduly 
suspicious of African relations with 
what they call the “Socialist democ- 
racies.” 

All revolutions and revolts involve 
debate, and sometimes conflict, over the 
precise definitions of ends and the 
priorities given to them, over the choice 
of means to attain ends, and the con- 
ditions under which they are to be used, 
as well as questions of pace or timing. 

The West places high priority upon 
some aspects of democracy which Afri- 
can nations at this stage of their de- 
velopment may rate lower—for ex- 
ample, liberty versus equality. The 
West cannot force either its values 
or its priority scale upon the develop- 
ing nations. It would be disastrous 
to try. Values which the West 
feels have universal and enduring 
validity and which seem to have been 
sacrificed in the drive for rapid modern- 
ization may not be buried forever, 
however, as the “thaw” in the Soviet 
Union after Stalin’s death ilustrates. 
It is irrational to panic before the 
spectacle of one-party states and pre- 
ventive-detention bills or to use post- 
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independence events in the new states 
as an excuse for halting the African 
revolution at the borders of southern 
Africa or to penalize one group of 
states and to reward another. As 
Africans themselves say, “Independence 
means nothing if not the right to make 
one’s own mistakes or to decide as to 
which values are to receive priority.” 
Rather, the West should make a 
strenuous effort to set its own house in 
order with respect to racialism and 
the problems of poverty and the busi- 
ness cycle, in the meanwhile supplying 
technical assistance, particularly teach- 
ers, as well as giving whatever volume 
of financial aid it can. As literacy 
levels rise and as new nations feel 
politically secure and on the road to 
sustained economic growth, it is very 
likely that not only will the people 
themselves demand that expansion in 
the realm of liberty which Westerners 
prize so much but also that governments 
will be' constrained to concede it. Those 
devoted to the Western version of 
democracy should remain constant in 
faith, resilient in hope, and abundantly 
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endowed with charity—dedicated to the 
“long view.” +7 


17 When the Point Four Program was an- 
nounced in 1949, President Truman -took cog- 
nizance of the conditions under which liberal 
democracy grows when he said: “All these 
areas have a common problem. They must 
create a firm economic base for ihe demo- 
cratic aspirations of their citizens. Without 
such an economic base, they will be unable to 
meet the expectations which the modern 
world has aroused in their peoples . . . we 
hope to help create the conditions that will 
lead eventually to personal freedom and 
happiness for all mankind.’ (Italics not in 
original.) For a discussion, on the eve of 
independence, of factors likely to condition 
the development of democracy in Ghana, see 
St. Clair Drake, “Prospects for Democracy in 
the Gold Coast,’ Tue Annals, Vol. 306 
(July 1956), esp. pp. 85-86. George Ball of 
the Department of State summarized the 
objectives of the United States in relation to 
the emerging African nations in December 
1960 as being to help create in each “a free 
stable non-Communist government . . . dedi- 
cated to the maintenance of genuine independ- 
ence.” The implication was that its internal 
affairs, otherwise, were its own concern. 

For publications which take the “long 
view,” see Ruth Plimpton, Operations Cross- 
roads Africa (New York: Viking, 1963), and 
Walter Goldschmidt (ed.), The United States 
and Africa (New York: Praeger, 1963). 


The Role of Africa in the United Nations 


By Tuomas Hovet, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: The image of Africa in the United Nations in 
the first twelve years of the life of that organization was an 
image of Trust Territories and colonially dominated areas. 
This was drastically altered by the emergence of African states 
to independence and membership in the world community. As 
they have gained increased membership in the United Nations, 
the African states have sought to co-ordinate their efforts on 
issues of self-determination, the independence of colonial areas, 
the elimination of racial discrimination policies. To this end, 
caucusing groups have developed. There is presently dis- 
cernible a tendency toward unity even on non-African issues. 
Within the United Nations itself, the African states are con- 
cerned with obtaining seats on the Security Council, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and on other committees that include 
less than the full membership of the United Nations. On sub- 
stantive issues, they are concerned with eliminating Portuguese 
domination in Angola and Mozambique, with achieving inde- 
pendence for South West Africa, and with ending apartheid in 
South Africa, with priorities assigned in that order for reasons 
of strategy. The impact of Africa in the United Nations has 
been to shift emphasis from East-West to North-South differ- 
ences, with particular stress on moral-political issues, basic so-. 
cial and economic problems. Over-all, African states have 
conducted themselves in a politically responsible manner and 
can be expected to continue to do so—KEd. 
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THe ROLE or AFRICA IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


HE position of Africa in world af- 

fairs—and in the United Nations— 
has been eloquently stated by the em- 
peror of Ethiopia. Speaking before the 
Conference of the African Heads of 
State in Addis Ababa on May 22, 1963, 
Haile Selassie I said: 


We Africans occupy a different—indeed a 
unique—position among the nations of this 
century. Having for so long known op- 
pression, tyranny, and subjugation, who 
with better right can claim for all the op- 
portunity and the right to live and grow 
as free men? Ourselves for long decades 
the victims of injustice, whose voices can 
be better raised in the demand for justice 
and right for all? We demand an end to 
colonialism because domination of one peo- 
ple by another is wrong. We demand an 
end to nuclear testing and the arms race 
because these activities, which pose such 
dreadful threats to man’s existence, and 
waste and squander humanity’s material 
heritage, are wrong We demand an end 
to racial segregation as an affront to man’s 
dignity which is wrong. We act in these 
matters in the right, as a matter of high 
principle. We act out of the integrity and 
conviction of our most deep-founded be- 
liefs. 


While this provocative statement in 
many ways summarizes the concern of 
Africa in the United Nations, an un- 
derstanding of the role of Africa in the 
United Nations involves many more 
elements. i 

Indeed, if one were to read the 
speeches of the representatives of Ethi- 
opia in the proceedings of the San 
Francisco Conference in 1945, one 
would be struck with the fact that 
these elements of a clarion call for the 
fundamental rights of man and the 
emerging states were completely absent. 
At San Francisco in 1945, Ethiopia was 


This article is the text of an address to 
the Annual Meeting, Fifth Session, Saturday 
afternoon, April 11. The question-and- 


answer session which followed the address - 


is reproduced at the end of the article. 
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primarily concerned with the building 
of a collective security system that 
would make it possible for the small 
states to survive and maintain their 
independence. Ethiopia, Liberia, and 
Egypt, the only three indigenous Afri- 
can states at the Charter Conference, 
had little if anything to say about self- 
determination of peoples under colonial 
domination, the elimination of racial 
discrimination, or the promotion of fun- 
damental human rights. By an irony 
of fact, it was the South African rep- 
resentative who in the Sixth Plenary 
Session of the Conference asked that 
the United Nations Charter be a “new 
Charter of humanity” with concern for 
“justice and decency and for the fun- 
damental freedoms and rights of man, 
which are basic to all human advance- 
ment and progress and peace.” 

No one at San Francisco in 1945 
could have conceived that in nineteen 
years Africa would be playing a major 
role in the United Nations. No one at 
San Francisco could have conceived 
that under the impact of an awakening 
Africa the Trusteeship Council would 
have about gone out of business, that 
a major concern of the United Nations 
would be the elimination of colonial- 
ism, and that the Economic and Social 
Council and the entire United Nations 
system would have a major involvement 
in the economic and social progress of 
the developing countries. In 1945 it 
would have been inconceivable that a 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions might say in respect to the Afri- 
can states that “the United Nations is 
now, or will be, their Organization.” 
Yet, Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold did make that statement at a 
press conference on February 4, 1960. 
And who at San Francisco could have 
imagined that the head of a then non- 
existent African state would claim in a 
major address to the General Assembly 
that: “One cardinal fact of our time 
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is the momentous impact of Africa’s 
awakening upon the modern world.” 
Yet, Kwame Nkrumah, the president 
of Ghana, made that statement on Sep- 
tember 23, 1960, and it seemed at that 
time a self-evident fact. And, lastly, 
no one at San Francisco in 1945 could 
in their wildest dreams have imagined 
that Africa would have a major role in 
the United Nations, let alone imagine 
that its meetings would be filled with 
representatives from thirty-four inde- 
pendent African states, the largest 
continental representation in the or- 
ganization. 

What is the place of Africa in the 
United Nations? How has Africa 
emerged into such an important part of 
the activity of the United Nations? 
How is Africa organized in the United 
Nations? What are the concerns of 
Africa in the United Nations? What is 
the significance of Africa in the United 
Nations? It may not be possible to an- 
swer all of these questions, but it may 
be useful to attempt to suggest some 
relevant points that may help in un- 
derstanding the role of the African 
states in this world organization. 


EMERGENCE OF AFRICA IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Apart from South Africa, which is 
not an indigenous African state, there 
were only three original African mem- 
bers in the United Nations: Ethiopia, 
Liberia, and Egypt. While Libya was 
admitted in 1955 and Morocco, Tunisia, 
and Sudan in 1956, it was not until the 
admission of Ghana in 1957 and Guinea 
in 1958 that it was apparent that there 
would be an African voice in the United 
Nations. The North African states— 
Egypt, Tunisia, Morocco, and Sudan— 
were not locking in the direction of Af- 
rica but toward the Arab world. The 
image of Africa in the United Nations 
in the first twelve years was an im- 
age of Trust Territories—British and 
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French Togo, British and French Cam- 
eroons, British Tanganyika, Belgium’s 
Ruanda-Urundi, and Italian-controlled 
Somaliland—and a vast number of co- 
lonial-dominated non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. But with the break in nation- 
alism that brought independence to the 
French Trust Territory of the Cam- 
eroun on January 1, 1960, the wave of 
independence in Africa brought twenty- 
five new African states as members of 
the United Nations in the forty month 
period between September 20, 1960 and 
December 16, 1963. Suddenly, thirty- 
four of the 113 members of the United 
Nations were from Africa, and, with 
the pending independence of Nyasaland 
in June 1964, only the territories of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, An- 
gola, and Mozambique remain as major 
areas in Africa that have not achieved 
independence and a seat in the United 
Nations. 


CO-ORDINATION OF AFRICA IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


The emergence of Africa into the 
United Nations has been accompanied 
by a number of developments that have 


‘sought to co-ordinate the voice of these 


African states. The first Conference of 
Independent African States met in Ac- 
cra in mid-April 1958, and, for the first 
time, the voice of, Africa spoke on the 
issues of self-determination, the plea 
for independence of colonial areas, the 
elimination of racial discrimination poli- 
cies, and, more importantly, the neces- 
sity of seeking some means for co-ordi- 
nating their efforts in the achievement 
of these policies within the United Na- 
tions. Not only is the United Nations 
a center for public diplomacy which 
focuses the spotlight of world public 
opinion on crucial issues, but it is also 
a center of quiet diplomacy. Since the 
beginning of the United Nations, there 
have evolved a number of political 
groups of states that meet as a number 
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of caucus groups behind the scenes of 
the public diplomacy—such as the So- 
viet bloc, Latin-American group, Arab 
group, Commonwealth group, Afro- 
Asian group, and so on. While the Af- 
rican states prior to the Accra Confer- 
ence in 1958 had been members of the 
Afro-Asian group, it was not until after 
the Accra meeting that a separate Af- 
rican group was organized. In May 
1958 the African ambassadors to the 
United Nations drafted an agreement 
on the creation of the African caucusing 
group—the so-called Informal Perma- 
nent Machinery. This African group 
serves as an area of contact in the 
United Nations, it attempts to co-ordi- 
nate policies that may have been agreed 
upon in conferences between the heads 
of state and to see that their recom- 
mendations are implemented in the 
United Nations. Its secretariat per- 
forms a role not only in the exchange of 
views on issues of concern in the United 
Nations, but it also serves as a plan- 
ning body for the organization of inter- 
African conferences outside the United 
Nations. Many of the African states 
operate on national budgets too small 
to enable them to establish embassies 
in all the other African states, and, 
therefore, the United Nations serves as 
the only place in which representatives 
from all the African states are in con- 
stant and immediate contact with each 
other. Thus, it is only natural that the 
African group should serve a role in 
facilitating and planning inter-African 
conferences. From its beginning, the 
African group has confined its concern 
with United Nations issues to African 
issues. As all the members of the group 
are also members of the Afro-Asian 
caucusing group, the African group has 
felt it should not become a pressure 
group on other than African questions 
in the Afro-Asian group or they would 
tend to split the Afro-Asian group more 
than its size—fifty-eight members in 
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1964—already does. Since the origi- 
nal creation of the African group in 
May 1958, all African states as they 
have become members of the United 
Nations have also become members of 
the group. In addition, representatives 
of nationalist movements in the Afri- 
can countries who have still to achieve 
their independence also participate in 
the meetings of the African groups. 
Representatives of the National Libera- 
tion Front (FLN) in Algeria partici- 
pated in the meetings of the group, as 
have representatives from the national- 
ist group in Angola and other countries. 
Presumably, these individuals obtain 
access to the United Nations by com- 
ing in on diplomatic passports of inde- 
pendent African states. 

The theory of the existence of the 
African group is that, if the African 
states can agree on questions before the 
United Nations, they can be more effec- 
tive as a united voice in achieving their 
policy goals. The group meets with 
considerable regularity, and every effort 
is made to have disagreements between 
African states be confined to the caucus 
rather than appear in the public ses- 
sions of the formal meetings of the 
United Nations. For a period, there 
existed two other African caucusing 
groups within the African group. With 
the wave of independence of African 
states in the summer of 1960, the for- 
mer French Africa territories in October 
1960 meet informally to support the 
French position on Algeria and, by a 
meeting of their heads of state in Braz- 
zaville in December 1960, these twelve 
—~and eventually fourteen—states con- 
stituted themselves as the so-called 
Brazzaville or African and Malagasy 
Union (AMU) group. In essence, it 
represented the more conservative— 
more friendly to the former colonial _ 
powers—African states. The creation 
of the Brazzaville group was a factor in 
the establishment of the so-called Casa- 
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blanca group, which came into exist- 
ence after the Casablanca Conference 
in January 1961 between Morocco, 
United Arab Republic, Ghana, Guinea, 
Mali, and the provisional government 
of Algeria. This was the more radical 
wing of the African group. Efforts were 
made in conferences of heads of state 
in Monrovia in 1961 and in Lagos in 
January and June 1962 to attempt to 
heal this breach, but it was not until 
the Addis Ababa Conference in May 
1963 that agreement was reached. As 
a result of this conference, which cre- 
ated the Organization of African Unity 
as d regional international organization, 
the Brazzaville and Casablanca caucus- 
ing groups were dissolved in the sum- 
mer of 1963. Since that time, every 
effort has been made to have Africa 
speak in the United Nations as one 
voice, at least on African questions. 

In the meetings of the group, every 
effort is made to arrive at a consensus, 
but the group is not what in the United 
Nations is called a bloc, because a ma- 
jority of the members of the group 
cannot bind the group all to take simi- 
lar positions and to cast similar votes. 
Parenthetically, it might be noted that, 
for a period from about March 1962 
until its dissolution in the summer of 
1963, the AMU, or Brazzaville group, 
did operate as a bloc; a majority of 
the members could obligate all of the 
group to cast similar votes. Interest- 
ingly enough, the group also appears to 
have had a system comparable to the 
so-called nonparty vote in some parlia- 
ments. On occasions, the group would 
allow members to vote as they wanted 
to whether they agreed with the ma- 
jority or not. Generally, these were on 
questions that were non-African. For 
example, on the question of Palestine 
refugees, Senegal might be allowed to 
cast a “free” vote. 

Since the demise of the AMU, or 
Brazzaville group, there has been some 
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discussion as to whether the African 
group should become a bloc, in which 
a majority of the members could deter- 
mine the position of all the members, 
but an analysis of the votes of the Af- 
rican states in the Eighteenth Session 
of the General Assembly in the Fall of 
1963 seems to demonstrate that it is 
still just a caucusing group. 


COHESION OF AFRICA IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


While there are many elements in the 
consideration of the degree of cohesion 
that has been developed among the Af- 
rican states as a result of their efforts 
through the group, because I have dealt 
with this in detail in my study on A4f- 
rica in the United Nations I will con- 
sider only the main points here. As the 
African group has become more organ- 
ized and unified, the degree of cohesion 
has increased. In many respects, the 
African states have generally been in 
complete agreement on African ques- 
tions before the United Nations. Their 
differences on African questions have 
been more in slight degree of difference 
in details rather than any fundamental 
differences on principle. Certainly, when 
the Brazzaville group was a subgroup 
of the African caucus, these states dif- 
fered with the majority of the group on 
such questions as the Congo and Al- 
geria. On the Congo, they were in 
sharp disagreement with the Casablanca 
states on the role of the United Na- 
tions vis-a-vis Lumumba; on Algeria, 
they tended toward the French posi- 
tion. These basic disagreements seem 
to have been minimized as these states 
have had a longer period of independ- 
ence and have become more involved 
with the other African states and less 
involved with France. Still, in many 
respects, their economic ties remain 
closely related to France. In the Eight- 
eenth Session, the African states were 
completely united on African questions 
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before the United Nations. This is un- 
derstandable, because, if the African 
states are to have a major role in United 
Nations decisions on African questions, 
they have to be of one voice. 

On non-African questions, there is less 
agreement among the African states. 
The degree of division might be illus- 
trated by their attitudes on the ques- 
tion of Chinese representation. Fifteen 
of the African states—Sudan, United 
Arab Republic, Algeria, Tunisia, Mo- 
rocco, Mali, Guinea, Somalia, Ghana, 
Tanganyika, Uganda, Zanzibar, Kenya, 
Burundi, and Senegal—recognize the 
People’s Republic of China (Peking 
regime). All the other African states, 
except Ethiopia and Nigeria, recognize 
the Kuomingtang government on For- 
mosa as the government of China. 
Ethiopia and Nigeria recognize neither 
Chinese government. While the Char- 
ter of the Organization of African Unity 
(Article TII-7) affirms “a policy of non- 
alignment with regard to all blocs,” it 
might not be stretching the facts to say 
that those states that recognize Peking 
tend to a more neutralist position while 
those that recognize Formosa tend to- 
ward the Western position in the East- 
West issues in the United Nations. 
However, even in the case of non-Afri- 
can issues in the United Nations, one 
can see a trend since 1960 toward 
greater unity. It is as Haile Selassie I 
said in his opening speech to the Addis 
Ababa Conference in 1963: 


As we have come to know one another bet- 
ter and grown in mutual trust and con- 
fidence, it has been possible for us to co- 
ordinate our policies and actions and con- 
tribute to the successful settlement of 
pressing and critical world problems. 


CONCERNS OF AFRICA IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


While it is apparent that the African 
states are concerned with such major 
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issues as the elimination of colonialism 
in Africa and around the world and the 
elimination of policies of racial dis- 
crimination, it is useful to look into 
the very specific issues that currently 
concern them in the United Nations. 

` In many senses, the initial concern 
of the African states in the United Na- 
tions is to achieve adequate representa- 
tion in the various organs of the United 
Nations. The African states came into 
the United Nations after many of the 
informal procedures of the organization 
had already been established, and this 
has meant that their first task, at least 
in point of tactics, has had to be a con- 
cern with obtaining “seats” on such 
bodies as the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, the Gen- 
eral Committee, and other less-than- 
full-membership committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council. For example, in the 
Security Council, in addition to the 
five permanent members, there are six 
elected seats. Since the beginning of 
the United Nations in 1946, these six 
seats have been allocated by the so- 
called ‘“Gentleman’s Agreements of 
1946” whereby two of these seats were 
allocated to Latin America, one each to 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, the 
Commonwealth, and a Middle Eastern 
or Arab country. In the earlier period 
of growth of the United Nations when 
a number of Asian states gained mem- 
bership, their desire for election to the 
Security Council resulted in a number 
of bitter election fights. Initially, the 
African states have similarly challenged 
this “Gentleman’s Agreement formula,” 
but it generally ended in a bitter fight 
between African states, particularly the 
Arab versus non-Arab African states. 
As a result, the African states have led 
a fight to enlarge the Security Council 
and the Economic and Social Council, 
where the same situation exists, by an 
amendment to the Charter. Short of a 
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Charter amendment, they have sought 
to reduce the number of European seats, 
arguing that they do not want to re- 
duce the Latin-American seats because 
they, too, are undeveloped countries 
and the developing countries should be 
united. This has been a bitter issue in 
the Eighteenth Session. An illustration 
of this can be seen in the remarks of 
Jaja Wachuku, the Foreign Minister of 
Nigeria, who on September 30, 1963 
said: 


May I ask this Assembly, Mr. President, 
through you, Does this Organization want 
. .. [the] African States to be just vocal 
Members, with no right to express their 
views on any particular matter in impor- 
tant organs of the United Nations. Are 
we only going to continue to be veranda 
boys? This matter must be settled at this 
session one way or another. 


This issue of obtaining adequate repre- 
sentation on such main organs of the 
United Nations as the Security Council 
and the Economic and Social Council 
is a vital issue for the African states. 
They have often been frustrated in at- 
tempting to get issues on the agenda of 
the Security Council, and, when the Se- 
curity Council has dealt with African 
issues, as it has increasingly, they have 
had to present their viewpoints as non- 
voting nonmembers seated at the Coun- 
cil’s discretion. In the Economic and 
Social Council, which is concerned with 
many vital questions of importance to 
the economic and social development 
of the newly independent countries, it 
is frustrating for the African states to 
have only token representation. In a 
deeper sense, this denial of adequate 
representation has to the African states 
the overtones of domination by the for- 
mer colonial countries. It is as if they 
have to battle for adequate African 
representation in the United Nations as 
they fought for adequate African rep- 
resentation in their colonial govern- 
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ments before they achieved independ- 
ence. 

This issue is complicated because an 
effort to amend the charter can only be 
successful if it is supported by the ma- 
jor powers who have permanent seats 
on the Security Council—China, France, 
United Kingdom, United States, and 
the Soviet Union. Efforts to seek Char- 
ter amendments have to recognize that 
amendments come into effect only when 
ratified by two-thirds of the members 
including the five permanent members 
of the Security Council. While the en- 
largement of these two organs has been 
discussed for many years, it has been 
a moot question because the Soviet Un- 
ion has insisted that the question should 
not be considered unless and until there 
is a previous resolution of the ques- 
tion of Chinese representation. During 
the Eighteenth Session, some African 
diplomats visited Peking and obtained 
a statement from Peking that it saw 
no reason why these organs should not 
be enlarged regardless of the resolution 
of the Chinese question. During the 
Eighteenth Session, the Africans were 
supported in this position by Albania, 
who challenged the Soviet claim that 
Peking wanted the Chinese representa- 
tion question resolved first. 

At any rate, after six weeks of rather 
intensive negotiations this past fall, the 
African states finally got the Assembly 
to adopt a proposed amendment to the 
Charter by which the Security Council 
would be increased from eleven to fifteen 
and the Economic and Social Council 
would be increased from eighteen to 
twenty-seven members. However, the 
final vote was a frustration, because 
both the Soviet Union and France voted 
against the proposal and China, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States 
abstained. Shortly after the Assembly 
session, it seemed as if the Soviet Un- 
ion might reverse her stand, so the main 
obstacle now appears to be France, and 
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a question mark remains as to what is 
the attitude of the United States and 
the United Kingdom. So as far as these 
bodies are concerned, the Africans are 
a long way from relieving their frustra- 
tions. They were successful, however, 
in the Eighteenth Session in obtaining 
enlargement of the General Committee 
(the steering committee) of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and many of the com- 
mittees of the Economic and Social 
Council, all of which can be enlarged 
by a change in the rules of procedure 
rather than an amendment of the 
Charter. 

In essence, then, a major procedural 
concern of the African states is still 
focused on efforts to obtain an enlarge- 
ment of the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council. 

To turn from procedure to substance, 
the primary concerns of Africa at the 
moment are efforts to achieve inde- 
pendence for the Portuguese territories, 
especially Angola and Mozambique, in 
Africa and for South West Africa, which 
was a South African Mandate under the 
League of Nations that was never es- 
tablished as a Trust Territory under 
the United Nations, and, lastly, to elimi- 
nate the discriminatory policies of apar- 
theid in South Africa. They are also 
very concerned with the establishment 
of African representation in the South- 
ern Rhodesian government before it 
moves to independence as well as with 
supporting efforts to eliminate colonial- 
ism in all the smaller territories in Af- 
rica. 

While the African states are pushing 
all of these issues simultaneously, they 
appear to have established a priority in 
regard to the major African issues. 
First priority appears to be the drive 
against Portuguese domination of An- 
gola and Mozambique, second the ef- 
forts to achieve independence for South 
West Africa, and third the drive against 
the apartheid policies of South Africa, 
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which they generally refer to as the 
policies of the “so-called government of 
South Africa.” The logic in this pri- 
ority list seems to be that they should 
wait on the South West African issue 
until the International Court of Justice 
gives its ruling on several cases pend- 
ing on the status of the area. More- 
over, it seems that they feel that, if in- 
dependence can be achieved for Angola, 
Mozambique, and South West Africa, 
then they will be in a better position to 
pressure a South African government 
that has independent indigenous Afri- 
can states on its borders. 

While it is very conceivable that the 
African states with their thirty-four 
votes in the General Assembly might 
be able to parlay a majority, and pos- 
sibly a two-thirds majority, in support 
of strong and potential sanctions resolu- 
tions against Portugal and South Af- 
rica, they recognize that the success of 
such sanctions resolutions will depend 
upon the active support of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. They 
appear to recognize that they have to 
move gradually in their efforts to get 
the support of these two major powers. 
As a result, they have evolved a sort of 
circular policy to achieve this end. In 
the Fifteenth Session of the General 
Assembly, the African states supported 
the now famous Declaration on the 
Elimination of Colonialism. In the Six- 
teenth Session, with their support, the 
Assembly established a committee to 
speed the implementation of this decla- 
ration—what is now called the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-four on Colonialism. 
This circular policy involves taking the 
question of the Portuguese questions to 
the Committee of Twenty-four—where 
the Afro-Asians have sixteen of the 
twenty-four members—to seek a reso- 
lution, then to have the Committee of 
Twenty-four refer the question to the 
Security Council for action, and then 
to the General Assembly. The same 
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sort of cyclic pattern has been true in 
the case of Southern Rhodesia and in 
the cases of South West Africa and 
South Africa, although other commit- 
tees than the Committee of Twenty- 
four have been involved. Thus the 
process goes to the committees, the Se- 
curity Council, the General Assembly, 
the committees, the Security Council, 
the General Assembly, and around 
again and again. In the process, at 
each stage, the Africans seek the adop- 
tion of a resolution stronger than the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
are willing to support, but the African 
states seem willing to compromise to 
get their support. At each stage, how- 
ever, the resolutions gradually move 
closer and closer to the type of resolu- 
tions the African group would like to 
see adopted. The theory would seem 
to be that, step by step, the United 
States and the United Kingdom will 
get committed. 

Parenthetically, this process illus- 
trates that the African states recognize 
that they are small, and, even though 
they are united and can muster thirty- 
four votes, they recognize that votes of 
major powers are needed if any resolu- 
tion is to be politically realistic. 


Impact oF AFRICA ON THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


As Africa has emerged in the United 
Nations, it is apparent that impact of 
this wave of African nationalism has 
had an effect on the United Nations 
itself. 

First, the emergence of Africa in the 
United Nations—as the emergence of 
Asian states—has given the United Na- 
tions a new and different focus. Prior 
to 1955, the United Nations was im- 
mersed in the East-West conflict. Now, 
as is easily observable, the so-called 
North-South axis on issues has devel- 
oped over the differences between the 
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needs and views of the developed and 
the developing states. The United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Devel- 
opment in Geneva, for example, is seen 
in different lights by the Asian-African- 
Latin-American states and the devel- 
oped countries. This North-South axis 
of issues probably is more evident in 
the case of their economic and social 
problems. But the net effect has been 
an ever-widening concern of the United 
Nations with basic economic and social 
problems. 

In another sense, the issues that con- 
cern Africa—and Asia—are what might 
be termed moral-political issues. Moral 
issues such as the elimination of racial 
discrimination, the elimination of co- 
lonialism, the needs of the developing 
countries have an impact on the major 
powers. One often hears that these Af- 
rican states are dominated by the So- 
viet Union, but any detailed analysis 
of the voting in the United Nations will 
show that it is not a question of the 
African states voting with the Soviet 
Union but of the Soviet Union voting 
with the African states. Because these 
issues that concern Africa have a moral 
overtone, or at least a moral argument, 
it is difficult for major powers to op- 
pose the African position without ap- 
pearing to be driving the African states 
to the other side of the East-West con- 
flict. The United States, in particular, 
has been placed on the defensive, be- 
cause, in order to support its allies in 
the East-West dispute, it often opposes 
—or at least does not support—the Af- 
rican positions on such questions as 
South Africa and the Portuguese terri- 
tories. Thus, in gradual manner, the 
United States, which for almost all the 
history of the United Nations has domi- 
nated the organization, has been gradu- 
ally losing its control. The United 
States is still able to muster the neces- 
sary one-third-plus-one vote to defeat 
“extremist” resolutions and force com- 
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promise resolutions. However, because 
these issues have a moral connotation, 
it seems inevitable that, unless the 
United States shifts its attitudes, there 
may come the day when the United 
States instead of the Soviet Union will 
favor the use of the ‘Security Council 
instead of the General Assembly. As 
more African states become independ- 
ent, the United States will be more 
pressed to control the Assembly and 
will have to rely on the protection of 
the veto in the Security Council. Of 
course, as the major contributor to the 
budget, the United States does, to some 
degree, have a financial “veto” in the 
General Assembly and will to that ex- 
tent retain some degree of control. 
Still, there can be no question that the 
advent of Africa into the United Na- 
tions has had an impact on the tradi- 
tional political balance in the United 
Nations. 

The African drive for the elimination 
of colonialism has also resulted in what 
some observers might call a major in- 
formal amendment to the Charter. The 
Committee on Colonialism, that was 
created in the Sixteenth Session and 
has continued ever since has, to all in- 
tents and purposes, become a major or- 
gan of the United Nations. It meets in 
continuous session, and its resolutions 
continually activate the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly. Even 
the Trusteeship Council is required to 
report to it. In essence, this commit- 
tee has extended the provisions of the 
Charter on Trust Territories to all Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, which is 
a major alteration of Chapter XI of the 
Charter. Further, in the past in situa- 
tions affecting both Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories and Trust Territories, 
the tendency of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly has been 
to await the reports of governments on 
situations before considering the prob- 
lems. However, this Committee of 
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Twenty-four has by now assumed the 
right to proceed on any question, bas- 
ing its analysis of the situation on 
any available information, including the 
latest news wires, without waiting for 
reports from governments. 

Another impact, and not as major an 
impact, of the African states has been 
influence felt in the United Nations 
from the African delegations. The Af- 
rican delegates have brought a blunt 
candor into the United Nations debates. 
Their frankness has been more in the 
spirit of the debates by Her Majesty’s 
Loyal Opposition rather than the bitter 
invective that has characterized the 
speeches of the Soviet Union. Some of 
the older delegates in the United Na- 
tions are appalled by the African blunt- 
ness and candor, but, to other observ- 
ers, it has breathed life into otherwise 
dull formal debates. There is no ques- 
tion that the sudden arrival of many 
new delegates has created a number of 
problems. More points of procedure 
have been raised as they develop an 
understanding of the particular rules of 
procedure that govern public diplomacy 
in the United Nations. Problems of 
space have faced the headquarters, and 
the General Assembly hall has had to 
be remodeled. A more complicating 
problem has been the fact that many of 
the new African delegates were French- 
speaking, and discussions on draft reso- 
lutions have been complicated as an 
English drafted resolution, translated 
into French, has been amended in 
French with the result of not making 
sense when the amendment was trans- 
lated into English. But these problems 
are probably only temporary and their 
impact will not be lasting. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What can be said by way of a con- 
clusion on the over-all role of Africa in 
the United Nations? Of first impor- 
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tance, certainly, is the fact that, to date 
at least, a strong argument can be made 
that the role of Africa in the United 
Nations has been one of political respon- 
sibility. Responsibility in the United 
Nations can be defined as respect for 
the institution and an awareness of the 
political reality in voting. A study of 
the voting behavior of the African 
states in the United Nations more than 
illustrates that, although they have 
thirty-four votes, they have recognized 
that while the major powers have only 
one vote their vote is more than equal. 
The African states seem to recognize 
where the real political power lies, and 
they have not tended to dominate by 
virtue of votes but have accepted the 
fact that one vote with political and 
military power behind it cannot be re- 
alistically ignored. 

The African states have also shown a 
healthy respect for the institution of the 
United Nations. Some African states 
may have disagreed in the early phases 
of the Congo crisis with the role of the 
Secretary-General in the Congo, but, 
when the question came to preserv- 
ing the role of the Secretary-General, 
whether they agreed with his actions or 
not, they supported the principle that 
he had the right to act. When faced 
with the temptation to get support for 
their differing views in the Congo from 
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one side or another of the East-West 
dispute, the African states responsibly 
united to prevent the East-West con- 
flict from invading Africa. 

Africa has succeeded in commanding 
the attention of the United Nations for 
the problems they consider vital. Their 
success in achieving the results they 
desire depends upon their continued re- 
sponsibility in the future. As the Em- 
peror of Ethiopia said in his opening 
speech to the Addis Ababa Conference 
in May 1963: 


If we permit ourselves to be tempted by 
narrow self-interest and vain ambition, if 
we barter our beliefs for short-term ad- 
vantage, who will listen when we claim to 
speak for conscience, and who will con- 
tend that our words deserve to be heeded? 
We must speak out on major world issues, 
courageously, openly, and honestly, and in 
blunt terms of right and wrong. If we 
yield to blandishments or threats, if we 
compromise when no honorable compro- 
mise is possible, our influence will be sadly 
diminished and our prestige woefully preju- 
diced and weakened. Let us not deny our 
ideals or sacrifice our right to stand as the 
champions of the poor, the ignorant, the 
oppressed everywhere. The acts by which 
we live and the attitudes by which we act 
must be clear beyond question. Principles 
alone cannot endow our deeds with force 
and meaning Let us be true to what we 
believe, that our beliefs may serve and 
honor us. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: According to the London Times 
of March 24, page 9, the Afro-Malagasy 
union composed of fourteen former 
French colonies decided to renounce 
collective political security and to con- 
centrate in the future on economic and 
cultural co-operation. This decision was 
taken, according to the Times, at a con- 


ference held in Dakar last month. Do 
you think this is a step toward any 
transformation from an African caucus 
in the United Nations to an African 
bloc? 


A: If I understand your question 
correctly, I think I would like to make 
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one distinction, that, in the case of the 
Union of African States and Malagasy, 
the AMU caucus in the United Nations 
was in essence a mirror of the attempt 
to create a regional international or- 
ganization in Africa of these same 
tates. As I indicated—and this is to 


the best of my knowledge—the AMU- 


caucusing group in the United Nations 
went out of existence this past summer, 
but the organization that was created 
as an inter-African regional organiza- 
tion of these fourteen states I think is 
still continuing to have certain eco- 
nomic functions. 

I might say that these so-called Braz- 
zaville powers also participate in a 
number of other international organi- 
zations concerned with the postal serv- 
ice, telecommunications, airlines, and 
the like. But I think there is a distinc- 
tion between the African-Malagasy 
Union as an international organization 
in Africa and the African-Malagasy 
Union caucusing group in the United 
Nations. To the best of my knowledge, 
the caucusing group in the United Na- 
tions no longer exists. 


Q: The Times went on to say that 
this was done in order to give reactive- 
ness. . 


A: That’s right. I think the de- 
cision of the conference was that there 
should not be subgroups within the Af- 
rican group, that it should be as one 
voice. Certain steps were made from 
May until actually in August to dis- 
solve both the Casablanca and the Braz- 
zaville subgroups. In the Eighteenth 
Session of the General Assembly, there 
was only one African group in a real 
effort to get a unified voice and to 
bridge the so-called split. This was a 
long period of negotiation which began 
at least the previous September in meet- 
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ings between the Casablanca states and 
the Brazzaville states during the Seven- - 
teenth Session of the General Assem- 
bly and eventually led up to the dis- 
solution. 


Q: What comment would the speaker 
care to make on the question as to what 
the United States policy should be on 
the issue of joining an economic sanc- 
tion in order to have a forced solution 
in South Africa? Do you think that 
this would accomplish the results? Can 
we satisfactorily distinguish between 
taking action in that case and not in 
other cases where we believe nations 
are violating human rights? 


A: I think the United Nations tries 
to act on every question in terms of 
violation of human rights, but the 
United Nations as an institution is no 
stronger than its members want it to 
be. In the case of South Africa, this 
is an issue which has plagued the 
United Nations continually, and this is 
an issue on which, increasingly, the 
members of the United Nations have 
taken a strong stand, endorsing resolu- 
tions. 

„I suppose the decision for the United 
States would have to rest on many vari- 
ables. I can’t speak for the United 
States government, but I certainly think 
that one variable which might be a 
mitigating factor may be our economic 
investments or interests there. Another 
variable might be how we look at the 
significance of the Asian and African 
states and future international policy. 
In making any decision, it is made 
somewhat fragmentarily in terms of 
how one assesses the situation at the 
moment. I don’t think there’s any 
question but that an image is created 
which affects the attitudes of the Asian 
and African states when, on many of 
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these issues that are of vital concern 
to Africa, the United States takes a 
stand which says, “We agree with your 
position, but we're sorry we cannot 
support it,” and the Soviet Union, 
which is the power we're concerned 
with in the United Nations, as the 
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other side of the East-West dispute 
says, “We agree with your position and 
support it.” I think the whole thing 
has to be based upon the importance 
you feel the African and Asian states 
are going to have in East-West rela- 
tions in the future. 


Apartheid and the United Nations 


By Ram C. MALHOTRA 


ABSTRACT: Its official policy of apartheid makes South Af- 
rica the only country in the world in which racial discrimina- 
tion is a-‘matter of governmental doctrine. The situation has 
been under attention in the United Nations on the grounds not 
only that the policy violates basic human rights but also that it 
constitutes a threat to international peace and security. The 
explosiveness of the South African situation has been increased 
by the forcible extension of apartheid policies to the mandated 
territory of South West Africa. Repeated appeals by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Council, expressions of regret 
and concern, and demands that it desist from the discrimina- 
tory racial policies and initiate measures aimed at bringing 
about racial harmony based on equality have elicited no posi- 
tive response from the government of South Africa, which rec- 
ognizes and admits its isolation from world opinion but defends 
the “morality of its outlook” and boasts that it is not isolated 
economically. A General Assembly resolution was adopted in 
November 1962 requesting member states to exercise economic 
sanctions against South Africa. Not all members are persuaded 
of the efficacy or feasibility of such measures. . Other punitive 
measures, such as expulsion of South Africa from the United 
Nations, have been advocated. The view is unavoidable that 
South Africa is on a course which can lead only to conflict 
within the country as well as throughout the rest of the conti- 
nent and perhaps the rest of the world.—Ed. 
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Y task today is a somewhat 

limited one in that I should try 
to present to you a brief review of the 
developments in the United Nations 
regarding the apartheid question. I do 
not presume to speak for the United 
Nations or its 113 members. My 
qualification, and perhaps the only one, 
to speak on the subject of apartheid 
and the United Nations is that I have 
had the privilege of being associated 
with the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Apartheid as its Rapporteur. 
In this capacity as well as in my 
capacity as a representative of Nepal 
on the committee, I have had the op- 
portunity to study the apartheid ques- 
tion closely. This afternoon, therefore, 
I shall be in a way acting like a 
“rapporteur” in that I hope to report 
to you the developments in the United 
Nations regarding its persistent search 
over the past eighteen years for peace- 
ful solutions to the problems of racial 
segregation -and color discrimination in 
South Africa. f 

At this stage, I should also like to 
make it clear that although I have 
used the term “rapporteur,” I am not 
speaking here in my capacity as the 
Rapporteur of the United Nations 
Special Committee or even as the 
representative of Nepal, but only in my 
individual capacity. I should, however, 
like to assure you that I shall do my 
best to reflect the United Nations 
thinking on the question of apartheid 
in South Africa. 

But, before I proceed any further, in 
all fairness to you and to myself, I 
should admit that one main reason 
why I am here and why I am more than 
thankful to have this opportunity to 
discuss this very important problem 
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with you is to “challenge” your think- 
ing, if I may use the term, or, to use the 
space-age terminology, to “set in orbit” 
your well-disciplined, keen minds for 
finding reasonable, honorable, and 
peaceful solutions to the “deadlock,” as 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson put it, 
that has been reached “between the 
overwhelming majority of mankind,” 
on the one hand, and the Republic of 
South Africa, on the other, over the 
question of the South African govern- 
ment’s policies of apartheid. In the 
United Nations also, we seem to have 
reached an impasse or, looked at dif- 
ferently, to have arrived at a moment 
of decision. The point for decision is 
not whether apartheid is to be con- 
demned or condoned, or whether 
apartheid in South Africa is a matter 
of United Nations concern or not, or 
even whether the apartheid policies of 
the South African government are 
threats to international peace and 
security. All these questions have al- 
ready been settled over the last several 
years’ debates and resolutions in the 
main organs of the United Nations. 
The decision that needs now to be made 
is what new measures should be 
adopted to remove the blight of 
apartheid from the continent of Africa 
so as also to save the continent and 
possibly the rest of the world from 
potential conflict. The United Nations 
has so far pursued means of diplomatic 
persuasion, direct appeals to the govern- 
ment of South Africa, condemnation of 
apartheid, and expression of regrets, 
but, as we shall see later, these have 
not yielded any tangible results. The 
United Nations has not yet exhausted 
all the means available to it under the 
Charter, albeit the means that are now 
left are primarily of punitive char- 
acter. But there is no unanimity in 
the United Nations membership and 
particularly among the great powers, 
whose co-operation will be indispen- 
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sable in the application of such punitive 
measures, about (1) the propriety of 
such measures and (2) the efficacy or 
the likely success of such measures. 
The method of appeals and persuasion 
having failed, the United Nations is 
groping, as it were, for a fresh approach 
to the South African deadlock. Some 
effective alternative measures must be 
found. There is, therefore, a need for 
fresh and new thinking for any alterna- 
tive courses that may be open to the 
rest of the civilized world to force, short 
of armed conflict, the government of 
South Africa to abandon its racial 
policies of apartheid. There is a 
rising tide of resentment all over the 
continent of Africa. Hence, time is 
also of the essence. It is not that the 
African countries expect the question of, 
apartheid to be solved overnight. They 
are sophisticated enough to realize that. 
But they, understandingly enough, like 
to see some progress initiated, the 
“deadlock” broken, and some effective 
measures taken. 

Hence, the South African apartheid 
deadlock poses, if you will, a challenge 
to all, as it does indeed to all intel- 
ligent people in the world. I, for one, 
would certainly be interested in your 
thoughts on the subject after we have 
surveyed briefly, in the next few 
moments, developments in the United 
Nations regarding the apartheid ques- 
tion. 

First of all, I should like to mention 
six points to provide a framework for 
our discussion. These are: First, what 
is the reason or the justification for 
United Nations interest in and concern 
with the apartheid question in South 
Africa? Closely allied to the first is 
the second question: What is the 
United Nations trying to achieve in 
South Africa? In other words, what 
are United Nations goals or objectives 
regarding the racial situation in South 
Africa? Third, what steps has the 
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United Nations taken so far to find a 
solution or solutions to the apartheid 
problem in South Africa? Fourth, 
what has been the reaction of the gov- 
ernment of South Africa to United 
Nations efforts? How has it responded 
so far? Fifth, what has been the net 
result of United Nations actions and 
steps regarding the apartheid question? 
Is the racial situation in South Africa 
better or worse as a result of, or in 
spite of, United Nations efforts? Fi- 
nally, if the racial situation in South 
Africa has not improved and has be- 
come worse, what are the new or alter- 
native means that the United Nations 
and its members can adopt either in- 
dividually or collectively to solve, short 
of armed conflict, the racial crisis in 
South Africa. 

Now, I shall turn to those points one 
by one. 


UNITED NATIONS INTEREST 


Regarding the first point, the United 
Nations views the apartheid problem in 
South Africa strictly as a question of 
human srights—or, rather, as a denial 
of basic human rights and fundamental 
freedoms to an overwhelming majority 
of the population on the basis of their 
color and race. The justification for 
United Nations preoccupation with 
questions of human rights is amply 
provided in its Charter. In this re- 
spect, the spirit of the United Nations 
charter was perhaps most succinctly and 
most eloquently summed up by the late 
President Kennedy when he once asked 
the question: “Is not peace basically a 
matter of human rights?” This funda- 
mental question goes to the roots of 
the purposes for which the United 
Nations was founded. The Charter 
refers to fundamental human rights and 
to the role of the United Nations 
organization in safeguarding them with 
the same persistent emphasis with which 
it refers to the collective measures for 
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international stability. The numerous 
references in the Charter to the promo- 
tion of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without any distinc- 
tion whatsoever were no mere accident 
but a deliberate interpretation of the 
conviction that was born out of the 
World War’s sad experiences that had 
found an expression in all the impor- 
tant declarations since the outbreak of 
the war, such as the Atlantic Charter 
of 1941, Declaration of Teheran of 
1943, and the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals on which the San Francisco 
Charter was based. Hence, the Charter 
in its Preamble expresses the deter- 
mination of “We, the Peoples of the 
United Nations .. . to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human person, in 
the equal rights of men and women and 
of nations large and small.” 

Article 1 of Chapter I of the Charter, 
which enumerates the purposes of the 
United Nations, commits the organiza- 
tion “to achieve international coopera- 
tion . . . in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.” 

Article 55 reaffirms the promotion of 
“universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all” as one of the “basic con- 
ditions of stability and well being which 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations.” In Article 
56 of the Charter, all members of the 
United Nations “pledge” themselves to 
take joint and separate action in co- 
operation with the organization for the 
achievement of the purposes of the 
Charter as set forth in Article 55. 

References to human rights in the 
Charter are also contained in Articles 
13, 62, and 68. Finally, Article 76 
stipulates the encouragement of “re- 
spect for human rights and funda- 
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mental freedoms” as one of the basic 
objectives of the international trustee- 
ship system. This article, incidentally, 
is applicable to the obligations of South 
Africa to the mandated or the trust 
territory of South West Africa. 


UNITED NATIONS GOALS 


This recollection of the Charter pro- 
visions regarding the human rights and 
freedoms for all is necessary for a 
proper understanding and appreciation 
of the preoccupation and serious con- 
cern of the United Nations with the 
question of apartheid in South Africa. 
It is important to underline at the very 
outset that the United Nations has 
always viewed and discussed the ques- 
tion of race conflict in South Africa 
not as a racial question per se, as the 
South African government has often 
tried to portray it—that is, as the 
white versus black—or as a majority- 
minority or even as a cold-war question 
but, fundamentally and solely, as a 
question of human rights. 

The United Nations goal in trying to 
dissuade the government of South 
Africa from pursuing its apartheid 
policies is to guarantee basic human 
rights and freedoms to all South Afri- 
cans, irrespective of their race and 
color, as solemnly declared in the United 
Nations Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, which 
again was adopted more than fifteen 
years ago. 

This is not to suggest that the goals 
and ideals enshrined in the Charter 
and the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights have been realized in the 
rest of the world and remain to be 
implemented only in South Africa. 
South Africa is not the only country in 
the world where racial discrimination 
still exists. But South Africa és the 
only country in the world where racial 
discrimination is practiced as a state 
doctrine. And South Africa, again, is 
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almost alone in transforming the prac- 
tice into a philosophy. 

The oppressive measures that the 
present government of South Africa, 
that has been in power since 1948, has 
adopted, the massive build-up of armed 
forces and police that it has undertaken 
with a view to enforce the oppressive 
laws upon a vast majority of the 
population which has begun to show 
growing .signs of resentment in the 
face of systematic elimination of all 
lawful means of expressing their op- 
position to the government’s apartheid 
policies, and, finally, the growing re- 
sentment of the independent African 
states, who understandably enough 
regard the continuance and, indeed, the 


progressive intensification of apartheid . 


in South Africa as an affront to the 
dignity of all nonwhite Africans—all 
these factors make the racial situation 
in South Africa explosive and a poten- 
tial threat to peace and stability not 
only in South Africa but also in the 
whole continent of Africa and possibly 
in the whole world. 

This provides the other angle, or 
the second and perhaps increasingly 
more serious reason, for United Nations 
concern with the racial conflict in South 
Africa. This is also the reason why the 
United Nations Security Council has 
considered the apartheid question on 
more than one occasion. 

In short, the United Nations is con- 
cerned with the apartheid question on 
both counts, namely human rights and 
international peace and security, both 
of which were stated to be so inter- 
linked and interdependent by President 
Kennedy in his memorable statement I 
have already quoted. 

' As a summation of the United 
Nations goals in South Africa, as in- 
deed everywhere else in the world, it 
may be appropriate to quote operative 
paragraph one of resolution 616B(VII) 
that the General Assembly adopted in 
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1952, when the specific item entitled 
“the question of race conflict resulting 
from the apartheid policies of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa” 
was placed upon its agenda for the first 
time. 

The General Assembly in the resolu- 
tion declared: * 


In a multi-racial society harmony and 
respect for human rights and freedoms 
and the peaceful development of a unified 
community are best assured when pat- 
terns of legislation and practice are di- 
rected towards ensuring equality before 
the law of all persons regardless of race, 
creed or colour, and when economic, social, 
cultural and political participation of all 
racial groups is on a basis of equality. 


UNITED NATIONS STEPS 
TowarD SOLUTION 


Now to turn to a brief survey of 
United Nations consideration of the 
question of race conflict in South Africa. 

Although the specific item “the ques- 
tion of race conflict in South Africa” 
has appeared on the agenda of the Gen- 
eral Assembly since its seventh regular 
session in 1952, the racial policies of 
South Africa have been under consid- 
eration since the first session of the 
General Assembly when it considered 
the question of the “treatment of people 
of Indian and Indo-Pakistan origin in 
the Republic of South Africa.” The 
General Assembly lad already declared 
in its resolutions ? adopted in 1950 and 
1952 that a policy of “racial segregation 
(apartheid) was necessarily based on 
doctrines of racial discrimination.” 
Both these resolutions also referred to 
earlier General Assembly resolutions ° 
of 1946 against racial persecution and 


1 General Assembly Resolution 616B, 
Seventh Regular Session, 5 December 1952. 

2395(V) of 2 December 1950 and 511(VI) 
of 21 January 1952. 

3103(I) of 19 November 1946 and 217(ITI) 
of 10 December 1948. 
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discrimination and of 1948 relating to 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Since 1952, however, the question of 
apartheid, proclaimed in 1948 as state 
policy by the National Party of South 
Africa, has been on the agenda of every 
session of the General Assembly.* The 
question also came up before the 
Security Council in March-April 1960, 
in the wake of the Sharpeville incident 
when large-scale killings of unarmed 
and peaceful demonstrators against pass 
laws and against discrimination in gen- 
eral made all the United Nations mem- 
bers, particularly the great powers, 
realize the explosive situation in South 
Africa and its potential threat to inter- 
national peace and stability. The 
Security Council again considered the 
question in July-August 1963 and No- 
vember-December 1963 at the request 
of thirty-two African member states. 

The two main organs of the United 
Nations, namely the General Assembly 
and the Security Council, have adopted 
no less than thirty-one resolutions 
regarding the apartheid policies of the 
government of South Africa. In these 
resolutions, the United Nations has 
declared that these policies are con- 
trary to the obligations of South Africa 
under the provisions of the Charter, 
that they have led to international 

“Both the items “Treatment of People of 
Indian and Indo-Pakistan origin in the 
Republic of South Africa” and “The Question 
of Race Conflict in South Africa resulting 
from the policies of apartheid of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa” were 
discussed separately at General Assembly ses- 
sions from 1952 (Seventh) to 1961 (Six- 
teenth). Beginning with the Seventeenth 
Session of the General Assembly (1962), the 
two items have been combined under one 
title in the following form on the agenda of 
the General Assembly: “The Policies of 
Apartheid of the Government of the Republic 
of South Africa (a) Race Conflict in South 
Africa; (b) Treatment of People of Indian 
and Indo-Pakistan origin in the Republic 
of South Africa.” 
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friction, and that a- continuation of 
these policies was likely to endanger 
international peace and security. The 
United Nations bas from the very 
beginning rejected, by increasing ma- 
jorities of votes, the persistent conten- 
tion of the South African government 
that its racial policies were essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the ` 
country. 

The United Nations has also been 
seriously concerned for many years 
over the forcible extension of apartheid 
policies to the mandated territory of 
South West Africa." This action of 
the government of the Republic of 
South Africa, added to its gross viola- 
tion of its obligations as a mandatory 


- power toward the United Nations and 


its suppression of the people of South 
West Africa under its colonial rule, has 
considerably increased tension in the 
area. 


SOUTH AFRICAN REACTION 


But what has been the response of 
the government of South Africa to 
pleas of the United Nations so far? 

Repeated appeals by the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council, ex- 
pressions of regret and concern, and 
demands that it desist from the dis- 
criminatory racial policies and initiate 
measures aimed at bringing about 
racial harmony based on equality have 
failed to receive a positive response 
from the government of South Africa. 
Instead, its attitude toward the United 
Nations bas become increasingly hostile 
and aggressive. It has also pressed 
forward with further measures of racial 
discrimination and more intensive 
repression to enforce such policies. The 
danger of racial conflict in South 


5 The General Assembly beginning with its 
First Session to its Eighteenth Session (1963) 
has adopted forty-six resolutions on the 
question of South West Africa. 
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Africa has increased from year to year 
as all legal and peaceful means of 
protest and redress have been pro- 
gressively closed. ‘The situation has 
been progressively worsening. As for 
the net visible impact of United Na- 
tions efforts so far, I should like to 
quote Ambassador Adlai Stevenson who, 
as the United States representative to 
the United Nations in his statement 
before the Security Council on 2 August 
1963, said: 


But it is only stating a fact of life to say 
that the visible result of all these discus- 
sions and resolutions here in the United 
Nations, and all the diplomatic activities 
so far, is zero. It is only stating the 
obvious to say that, up until this time, 
our efforts have yielded no tangible re- 
sults. . . . There has been no forward 
motion; indeed, there has been retrogres- 
sion—calculated retrogression. 


The only visible positive effect of 
United Nations efforts seems to have 
been that South Africa today stands 
morally isolated from the rest of the 
world, its apartheid system condemned 
as abhorrent and, in the words of the 
Secretary-General U Thant, as “an 
odious human aberration.” ° 

The South African government recog- 
nizes and admits its isolation from 
world opinion, but it claims the “mo- 
rality of its outlook” and boasts that it 
is not isolated economically. Thus, 
Prime Minister Dr. Verwoerd, address- 
ing the Cape Town Afrikaans Chamber 
of Commerce, said: 7 


I cannot understand why it is so often 
stated that South Africa has become iso- 
lated from the rest of the world... . 

It is perhaps true that so far as our 
colour policies are concerned there are 


6 Address in Algerian National Assembly on 
4 February 1964. UN Press Release SG/ 
SM/3/Rev. 1, 4 February 1964. 

T South African Digest, Pretoria, 2 May 
1963. 
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great international differences. But this 
is by no means the only aspect of our 
relationship with other nations. 

In the economic sphere, and in many 
other aspects of our life, we still have 
many friends in the world. 


SEARCH FOR EFFECTIVE MEASURES 


There has, thus, been a growing feel- 
ing in world opinion both inside and 
outside the United Nations to focus 
on a search for effective measures, 
primarily economic, against South 
Africa. 

Thus, during its Seventeenth Ses- 
sion, the General Assembly on 6 No- 
vember 1962, adopted its resolution 
1761 (XVII) which, in its operative 
paragraph 4, requested, among other 
things, that member states take certain 
measures, separately or collectively, in 
conformity with the Charter, including 
the boycott of all South Africa goods 
and refraining from exporting goods in- 
cluding all arms and ammunitions to 
South Africa. In response to this resolu- 
tion, most of the member states of the 
United Nations have either broken off 
or desisted from establishing diplo- 
matic, economic, commercial, and other 
relations with the government of South 
Africa. The major trading partners of 
South Africa, however, did not apply 
the provisions of the General Assembly 
resolution. Also, a similar paragraph 
that called for a boycott of all South 
African goods and an embargo on all 
goods which are of military value 
failed to secure the support of the 
Security Council in 1963. Perhaps the 
best explanation was given by the Nor- 
wegian representative who, while ex- 
plaining his vote in the Security Coun- 
cil, said: ° 
The Norwegian delegate was not con- 
vinced that the members of the United 
Nations would in fact at this time be 
prepared to carry out a boycott with the 


8S/PV.1055, 7 August 1963. 
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necessary degree of effectiveness. The 
preceding debate has given my delegation 
the impression that the major trading 
partners of South Africa are not ready 
to take the extremely far reaching con- 
sequences which such a major redirection 
of their foreign trade would imply. 


A growing number of member states 
feel that mere condemnation of apar- 
theid is no longer sufficient. All the 
African member states are clearly in 
favor of punitive measures under Chap- 
ter VII of the United Nations Charter. 
However, the world’s major powers, 
which also happen to be the major trad- 
ing partners of South Africa, feel that 
imposition of sanctions under the pro- 
visions of Chapter VII of the United 
Nations Charter or on any other basis 
would be contrary to the spirit of the 
United Nations. They are also not 
convinced of the efficacy of economic 
sanctions even if they were applied 
against South Africa.’ 

Other punitive measures, like the 
expulsion of South Africa from the 


©The full implications of an international 
policy of sanctions against South Africa will 
be discussed in an International Conference 
on Sanctions against South Africa scheduled 
to be held in London on April 14-17, 1964, 
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United Nations, have also been ad- 
vocated by a sizable number of member 
states in the United Nations. There 
is, however, a large portion of the mem- 
bership which doubts the efficacy of 
such a measure. Steps taken by special- 
ized agencies like the International 
Labor Organization (ILO), the World 
Health Organization (WHO), and the 
Food and Agriculture Administration 
(FAO) to suspend the membership of 
South Africa from their organizations 
have forced South Africa to withdraw 
from those organizations. South Africa 
may do likewise with regard to its 
membership in the United Nations. 
But, whether South Africa remains a 
member of the United Nations or not, 
the danger of conflict in South Africa 
will not be lessened. 

The bitter truth is that the collision 
course on which the government of 
South Africa has Jaunched the country 
will inevitably lead to conflict within 
the country as well as with the rest of 
the continent. The world cannot sit 
watching helplessly. The United Na- 
tions must find an answer soon to end 
the deadlock in which it has been 
caught over the racial situation in South 
Africa. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I represent the South African 
Mission to the United Nations, which 
puts me in a rather difficult position. 
I had thought of asking for equal time, 
but I can assure you that I’m not going 
to do that, and I’m not going to at- 
tempt to answer the whole of the state- 
ment which has just been made by 
Mr. Malhotra. I would like to ask 
two questions. The first one is a fairly 
straightforward one. Mr. Malhotra 


has mentioned that he has served on the 
Special Committee on the Policies of 
Apartheid, and I would be glad if he 
could tell the audience the membership 
of the committee and give us his judg- 
ment whether this membership is suffi- 
ciently representative, politically and 
geographically, to inspire confidence in 
its judgment on questions of human 
rights and welfare of people. J think 
this does have a bearing on the at- 
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titude of the South African people 
toward the approach of the United Na- 
tions to our problems. 


A: The formal designation of the 
committee is Special Committee on the 
Policies of Apartheid of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of South Africa. 
The members, alphabetically, are Al- 
geria, Costa Rica, Malaysia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Haiti, Hungary, Nepal, Ni- 
geria, Philippines, Somalia. 

In these countries are represented 
the four continents of the world. Latin 
America is represented; Asia is rep- 
resented; Africa is represented; Eastern 
Europe is represented. The only region 
that is not represented is Western 
Europe. This was noted and a year 
ago the committee expressed its regrets 
that there was no Western European 
representative, but the lack of a rep- 
resentative is understandable. After 
all, they are nominated to this com- 
mittee, and it is up to them whether 
to accept the nomination or not. But 
the absence of one region or the absence 
of one representative from one region 
doesn’t necessarily make it unrepresent- 
ative. It’s again the question of the 
four continents represented, but, un- 
fortunately, there is no representative 
of Western Europe. If that is the 
answer the gentleman from South 
Africa wanted, I am glad to give it 
to him. 


Q: If I may comment on the state- 
ment of Mr. Malhotra, before raising 
my second point. First of all, in the 
statement by Mr. Malhotra, there was 
no reference at all—and it may be that 
he felt justified in this—to the South 
African side of the case. We are still 
members of the United Nations and 
intend, as far as I know, to remain so 
in spite of what Mr. Malhotra sug- 
gested might happen. As he was dis- 
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cussing apartheid and the United Na- 
tions, I thought possibly I could elicit 
from him, through a question, some- 
thing of our side of the issue—simply 
within the confines of the United Na- 
tions, not on the substance of the 
matter. 

First, the question of human rights. 
Mr. Malhotra said quite rightly that 
this is the main ground on which South 
Africa has been challenged in. the 
United Nations—for the infringement 
of human rights. However, there is 
an article in the Charter—Article 2, 
Paragraph 7—which reads in part: 
“Nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall authorize the United Na- 
tions to intervene in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any State or shall re- 
quire Members to submit such matters 
to settlement under the present 
Charter.” 

I would like to know whether Mr. 
Malhotra could give us some legal point 
of view why he does not consider that 
article to apply. 


A: I should first like to thank the 
gentleman from South Africa for having 
granted me that the main point in- 
volved in the United Nations concern 
with the apartheid problem was the 
question of human rights. It is not 
always the way the South African 
government would have presented it. 

On the second point, the legal ques- 
tion, I did say that the General As- 
sembly, throughout its discussion of the 
problem over the past eighteen years, 
has consistently rejected this legal argu- 
ment that has been put forward by 
the South African government. The 
General Assembly has decided over 
eighteen years, and the last time with 
106 votes in favor and only one against, 
that matters of human rights in South 
Africa are not within the jurisdiction of 
South Africa but are matters of inter- 
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national concern. There are two rea- 
sons. The first is that they are matters 
of human rights. The second is that 
they are matters of international peace 
and security. 

As to this legal question, even when 
it came up for the first time, there were 
some suggestions of seeking the inter- 
national court’s opinion regarding this 
question. However, the General As- 
sembly has consistently objected to 
this view, and this was rejected by the 
representative of the United States, be- 
cause the feeling is—and rightly so— 
that this is a question that must be 
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decided by the General Assembly. It 
must be approached: What matters are 
within domestic realms of countries 
must be approached in this pragmatic 
fashion. 

As things stand today, the General 
Assembly has decided once and for all 
—and this is definite, a definite con- 
clusion—that at least two matters, 
matters of human rights, particularly 
in South Africa, and matters of co- 
lonialism, are certainly not within do- 
mestic jurisdiction of a country or 
within Article 2, Paragraph 7 of the 
Charter. 


The United Nations and Colonialism in Africa 


By Roy WELENSKY 


ABSTRACT: Colonialism was actively encouraged up to the 
Second World War: it brought enlightenment as well as ex- 
ploitation. But, in recent years, self-government has all too 
often been granted to people insufficiently prepared to exer- 
cise it responsibly, and whether the former colonial people are 
better off under their new rulers is certainly open to question. 
Economic progress has failed to keep pace with political power, 
and African “socialism” is paving the way for dictatorship and 
communism. In Zanzibar, Africa already has her own Cuba. 
Yet the “double-standards” mantle which today cloaks United 
Nations affairs enables a blind eye to be turned to the massacre 
of Africans by Africans in Ruanda, while United Nations forces 
were used to impose a political solution on peaceful Katanga 
and to crush her pro-Western leader, Moise Tshombe. Be- 
hind this inconsistency lies the disproportionate voting strength 
of the Afro-Asian bloc in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, with its dangerous implications for major powers like the 
United States and Britain, whose votes count for no more than 
those of the smallest and most backward countries in Africa. 
This is the background against which the impact of the United 
Nations on Africa and Africa on the United Nations must be 
viewed. 


Roy (Roland) Welensky, P.C. (1960), K.C.M.G. (1959; C.M.G., 1946), Kt. (1953), 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, has been Prime Minister, Minister of External Affairs, 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 1956-1963. He was Leader of the House and 
Deputy Prime Minister, 1955-1956, Minister of Transport, Communications and Posts, 
1953-1956, and Minister of Defense, 1956-1959. 
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XAMINATION of the role which 

the United Nations and colonial- 

ism have played on the continent of 

Africa must be examined against the 

historical background of colonialism 
itself. 

Firstly, there is nothing new in the 
phenomenon of colonialism. It dates 
back to ancient times and still exists. 
What one must recognize is that not 
only was colonialism accepted but it 
was openly encouraged right up to the 
advent of the 1939 war with Hitler’s 
Germany. 

I appreciate that many Americans 
may disagree with this. They will take 
the line that colonialism has always 
stunk in their nostrils but, speaking 
as one born in a part of the world that 
was part of a colonial empire, I think 
I can say without any question that as 
far as the great colonial powers were 
concerned—-and in that phrase I in- 
clude Britain, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Spain, Portugal, and Italy—there 
was no doubt that they placed great 
value on their colonial empires. 

Each and every one of the great 
powers applied different policies toward 
the people in its colonies. These policies 
ranged from downright exploitation to 
an enlightened approach which had the 
object of advancing what were often 
very backward people to a stage at 
which they would be able to manage 
their own affairs based on the concept 
of Western traditions and ideals. But 
I think that basically the motive was 
always the same—the aggrandizement 
of the metropolitan country, its desire 
for additional land space to meet the 
needs of a constantly expanding popula- 
tion, and its enrichment as a result of 
being able to exploit the resources of 
the areas that were brought under the 
colonial yoke. Last, but I do not think 
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least, was the strategic importance of 
the areas concerned. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT AIM 


In fairness to British colonialism, one 
has got to recognize that the British 
always accepted the fact that at some 
stage their colonial people would govern 
themselves. It is certainly historically 
correct to record that the vast majority 
of British colonial possessions had some 
sort of government on the spot, even if 
the ultimate power did lie in West- 
minster. The British set up voters’ 
rolls, legislative councils, and executive 
councils, and they included the indige- 
nous people of any colonial territory in 
their public service. They also kept 
most of the top positions for their own 
people and ultimate power lay in the 
hands of the colonial governor, but, 
nonetheless, the British policy of bring- 
ing local people into the civil service 
provided an important training ground 
for politicians and administrators and 
created a pool of experience which sub- 
sequently proved very valuable. 

An analytical examination of events 
in recent years will show that the 
British government has, in fact, gone a 
long way toward carrying out the aim 
of self-government for colonial terri- 
tories. But perhaps the reasons are not 
as honorable as they at first appear to 
be. British policy in the last four years 
has largely been dictated by a decision 
made by the British government in 
1959—to pursue a colonial policy which 
I regret to say I cannot describe other 
than as one of scuttle. They have 
departed from their original funda- 
mental thinking, that self-government 
would be granted to colonial people 
only when they were in a position to 
exercise it responsibly. This was con- 
firmed by a former Secretary of State 
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for Colonies in Mr. Macmillan’s Gov- 
ernment, the Right Honorable Iain 
Macleod, who said: 


Were the countries fully ready for in- 
dependence? Of course not. Nor was 
India, and the bloodshed that followed the 
grant of independence there was incom- 
parably worse than anything that has 
happened since to any country. 


One of the greatest failures of 
Britain’s colonial policy was that no 
attempt was made to build up the 
economies of her colonial territories. 
This is one of the most serious charges 
that can be directed at any of the 
colonial powers who were responsible 
for vast areas of the African continent. 
I say this because, while I am aware 
of the importance that has been placed 
on political liberation, I believe that the 
political independence which has come 
to many areas is the shadow and not 
the substance of independence. Few, if 
any, of the independent African states 
are capable of maintaining their present 
standards—let alone improving them— 
without substantial help from the 
British taxpayer or from other sources. 

Let me remind my American friends 
what Teddy Roosevelt had to say when 
he visited Kenya on his now famous 
Great Safari at the turn of the century. 
I want to quote some of the words he 
said on that visit: 


You young people are doing a great work 
of which you have every right to be 
proud. You have brought freedom where 
there was slavery, you are bringing health 
where there was disease, you are bringing 
food where there was famine, you are 
bringing peace where there was continual 
war. Be proud of yourselves, for the time 
is coming when the world will be proud 
of you. 


What Teddy Roosevelt said was true. 
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CoLONIAL Exopus 


To get a proper appreciation of colo- 
nialism, it is necessary to examine 
briefly the policies of the other former 
colonial powers. 

France just walked out of her colo- 
nial empire after her unenviable ex- 
periences in Indo-China and Algiers, 
though it must be said to General 
de Gaulle’s credit that France has con- 
tinued to take a paternal interest in 
the well-being of her former colonies, 
particularly on the economic side. The 
unseemly haste with which the Belgians 
handed over power in the Congo in 
1960—largely as a result of inter- 
national pressure—and the chaos and 
tragedy precipitated by this irrespon- 
sible act of decolonization are now 
part of history. 

Portugal’s colonial possessions in 
Africa are extensive, and in my opinion 
there has been less discrimination on 
grounds of color in the Portuguese 
colonial territories than in any other 
colony I know of. The metropolitan 
country’s attitude is that these colonies 
are part of the mother country, and I 
am amused when I hear people arguing 
that political rights are withheld from 
Africans in the two main Portuguese 
possessions on this continent. I happen 
to know that Portuguese Africans, 
white or black, have exactly the same 
rights, political or otherwise, as any 
other Portuguese citizens. I do not 
profess to understand the Portuguese 
system of government, but I know that 
there is no discrimination on the basis 
of color. 


— 


DOUBLE STANDARDS 


As far as the greatest of the colonial 
powers in the world today is concerned 
-—Russia—I do not know what progress 
the people she rules are making towards 
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independence or shaking off the colonial 
yoke of their masters. Nor is it likely 
that the great Western powers will do 
very much about it. For proof of this 
harsh reality, one has only to compare 
the outbursts in the Western press and 
by representatives of Western govern- 
ments towards South Africa over 
Sharpeville with the failure of the West 
to make any effective stand against 
Russia’s treatment of her Hungarian 
colonials. 

There is no question that there are 
two standards of treatment: the treat- 
ment handed out to a great power who 
cannot be influenced by threats of 
action or boycott, and that meted out 
to a smaller nation—particularly if it 
has any democratic tendencies what- 
soever which are susceptible to threats 
and pressures. 


Economic DEPENDENCE 


On the question of the economic 
dependence of ex-colonial territories on 
their former masters—or on other states 
—to me, to talk of independence in 
these circumstances is one of the 
classical double crosses of history, its 
only equivalent being the suggestion 
that democracy exists behind the Iron 
Curtain because in theory there exists 
adult suffrage although there is only 
one man to vote for. 

It is true that the major Western 
nations, either separately or through 
various international organizations, are 
plowing considerable sums of money 
into Africa. 

I recently saw a figure quoted for 
1961 which showed that aid to Africa 
was around two thousand million dollars 
per annum. The figure for 1963 is 
probably higher. This is no small com- 
mitment and it is likely to continue 
to increase, not only because of the 
rising tide of expectations of the so- 
called liberated people but purely on 
the basis of population increases, unless, 
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of course, the donors are willing to see 
living standards drop even lower than 
they already are. 


OnE Man-ONE VOTE PRINCIPLE 


Since the creation of the United Na- 
tions, its African membership has grown 
from four member states to thirty-four, 
representing approximately a third of 
the organization’s total membership and 
a larger contingent than from any 
other continent. 

It is generally accepted that the 
voting strength of African states in the 
General Assembly is out of all propor- 
tion to both their total population and 
financial contribution to the operating 
costs of the United Nations organiza- 
tion, but I can see no change in that 
position so long as the principle of one 
man-one vote is applied to the General 
Assembly itself—which is what we are 
seeing today. 


AFRICAN DiIcTATORSHIPS 


Take a look at some of the African 
nations which have full representation 
in the General Assembly and, in one or 
two instances, have sat on the Security 
Council. Within the past year there 
has been political bloodshed or a revolt, 
military or otherwise, in at least four- 
teen countries that are or are about to 
be represented in the United Nations— 
the two Congos, Dahomey, Togo, Al- 
geria, Ghana, Sudan, Somalia, Zanzibar, 
Gabon, Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
and Northern Rhodesia. The Ivory 
Coast, Mali, Senegal, Chad, Guinea, 
and the Central African Republic are 
all dictatorships. Some of the other 
countries that I have referred to, if 
not already ruled by one-party govern- 
ments, are well on the way to creating 
them. 

It is against this background of 
events on the African continent—and 
recognizing that the integrity and rule 
of law which most of the former metro- 
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politan powers upheld is today in the 
greatest jeopardy—that one must ex- 
amine the influence of the United Na- 
tions on Africa as a whole. The tur- 
moil, the hatred, the hardship, and the 
disillusionment that has come to Africa 
in the past fifteen years has got to be 
measured in any attempt to assess the 
impact of Africa on the United Nations 
and the impact of the United Nations 
on Africa. 


BREACH OF CHARTER 


Can one assume that the Charter of 
the United Nations as a document has 
been, and is, honored by all its mem- 
bers? My readers are aware that the 
principle enunciated in Article 2(7) of 
the Charter of the United Nations ex- 
pressly prohibits interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of member nations. It is 
no overstatement to say that this has 
been honored more in the breach than 
in the observance in recent times. 

Is it appreciated that South Africa’s 
detractors include some twenty-three 
dictators in their ranks and many who 
owe considerable sums of money to the 
United Nations? We who know South 
Africa—her failings as well as her vir- 
tues—find it nauseating to see her at- 
tacked by Ethiopia and Liberia, coun- 
tries in which political power lies in the 
hands of a select few, in which social 
services are noticeable by their absence, 
and in which the illiteracy rate is among 
the highest in the world. Also, one 
should not forget that, in at least two 
of the Afro-Asian bloc countries, slav- 
ery, if not actually condoned, is not 
suppressed either. 


VITAL PRINCIPLE IGNORED 


The most serious divergence from the 
principle of noninterference in recent 
years was the subjugation of Katanga 
by United Nations forces, despite pious 
protestations that they would in no cir- 
cumstances be used to impose any po- 
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litical solution on the Congo. We know 
that they were cynically used for such 
a purpose in order to achieve the politi- 
cal objectives of certain nations back- 
ing the United Nations operation. 

So far as Western interests are con- 
cerned, it is ironic that the “imposed” 
solution involved the political extinc- 
tion of one of the most able and pro- 
Western statesmen in the continent of 
Africa—President Moise Tshombe. 

The Western powers, particularly the 
United States of America, must now 
assess the real significance of “one man- 
one vote” in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and, in so doing, follow 
the present position to its logical—or, 
in my view, illogical—conclusion. 

I do not argue that the peoples of 
Africa have not got wrongs that they 
wish redressed by their former masters, 
but the question the major Western 
powers must examine in relation to the 
tremendous power being vested in the 
emergent nations of Africa is whether 
the Afro-Asian bloc, assisted perhaps 
by the Russians and their satellites, is 
going to be allowed to control the for- 
eign policies of countries like the United 
States and Britain 

How are the new nations of Africa 
going to exercise their great power in 
the United Nations? On this issue, the 
sands of time are running out for the 
United States and Britain, and I be- 
lieve that application of the doctrine of 
“one man-one vote,” which has pro- 
duced such an unholy mess in Africa, 
is going to have equally disastrous re- 
sults in the United Nations. 


STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL 


It may appear fantastic, but in my 
opinion it will be only a matter of time 
before national self-interest forces a 
showdown over voting rights in the 
General Assembly. I think that, in the 
very near future, a step in this direc- 


_ tion will be taken in regard to the rec- 
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ognition of the Peking government. It 
is no secret that there are a number of 
nations who are anxious to see the Chi- 
nese Communist regime recognized, it 
is also no secret that America does not 
wish this. The battle is now on, and 
I believe the struggle for control will 
take place within the next two to five 
years, if not earlier. 

Without attempting to decry the ca- 
pabilities of the newly developed inde- 
pendent countries of Africa, it seems 
incredible to me that a country like 
Burundi’ should have a vote equal to 
that of the United States of America, 
today the greatest industrial and mili- 
tary power in the world. 

This, of course, raises the whole ques- 
tion of representation at the United Na- 
tions. Why should not a city the size 
of New York, for example, have repre- 
sentatives at the United Nations? New 
York, as a city, has a larger population 
than Burundi; it has a revenue many 
times greater and could pay its mem- 
bership dues. 

On the principle of “one man-one 
vote,” surely the time will come when 
the states making up the United States 
of America should have representation 
at the United Nations? I know of no 
state in the United States that is not 
wealthier than the vast majority of Af- 
rican states represented at the United 
Nations. 


SECRET BALLOT 


I believe, with the period of Balkani- 
zation through which the African conti- 
nent is passing, the present position will 
become more farcical, but I regret to 
say that the inherent dangers will not 
grow less. In a speech to the federal 
assembly prior to dissolution of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 

1 Burundi—one of the smallest, poorest, and 
most backward countries in Africa: area, 
10,747 square miles; population 2,213,000; in- 
dependent July 1962 (formerly part of Bel- 
gian trust territory Ruanda-Urundi). 
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I suggested that the United Nations 
might introduce the secret ballot. I was 
aware that a suggestion from me would 
probably fall on deaf ears internation- 
ally, but at least it gave me an oppor- 
tunity to draw attention to the fact that 
a considerable amount of “trading” for 
support goes on between the representa- 
tives at the United Nations. It hap- 
pened over Katanga. It will happen 
when the big issue of Israel and its po- 
sition in the Middle East is revived by 
the Arab States, and there are other 
examples. 

What this means is, of course, an- 
other thing. I think, to some extent, it 
is part of the redress that the African 
peoples are trying to achieve resulting 
from the suppression they believe they 
have suffered. It is also part and parcel 
of the Cold War, and one cannot ignore 
the element existing within this frame- 
work of the racial clash. I believe the 
future will bring increasing examples of 
what I can only describe as a ganging- 
up of nations, based either on political 
ideology or on racial intolerance. 


COMMUNISM IN AFRICA 


I believe it is important to examine 
the effects of Chinese intervention on 
the African continent. I accept that 
there is a clash between the Russian 
and the Chinese approaches to events 
on this continent and that this diver- 
gence may to some extent explain why 
the Russians have up to now achieved 
only a 50 per cent victory in Africa. 
We have not, with the possible excep- 
tion now of Zanzibar, seen the estab- 
lishment of what I would describe as a 
real Marxist-Leninist form of adminis- 
tration in Africa, but, had it not been 
for the intervention of the Chinese and 
the conflict between their approach and 
that of the Russians, the Communist 
inroads might have been even more nu- 
merous and successful. 

I do not believe that the Russians 
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have proved particularly adept in their 
dealings with African people, except in 
being able to persuade them of the 
“dangers” of aligning themselves with 
the West. As a result, practically every 
emergent African nation has become 
what is commonly described as “non- 
aligned,” and the significance of this 
should be obvious. It means denial to 
the West—in time of crisis—of some 
of the greatest resources in the world 
and the denial of strategic bases on the 
East and West coasts of Africa. 

I have stated publicly that the Chi- 
nese are making a greater success of 
their attempt to gain ultimate control 
of the emergent African nations and 
that they have a number of advantages 
which the Russians lack. Firstly, China- 
men do not suffer the disadvantage of 
having white skins, which in Africa to- 
day is a handicap, whether covering 
Communist or Conservative brains. 
Furthermore, the Chinese are not as- 
sociated with exploitation of the black 
man and, in this respect, are more for- 
tunate than Mr. Nehru’s disciples, be- 
cause Indians are—rightly or wrongly 
—considered by the vast majority of 
Africans to have taken commercial ad- 
vantage of their inexperience and lack 
of education. Therefore, briefly, my 
view is that the Chinese Communists, 
now spreading their tentacles through- 
out Africa, are in a much more favor- 
able position than either the Russian 
Communists or Indian Socialists who 
might have ambitions in regard to this 
continent. 

There is, of course, a second objec- 
tive in China’s plans for Africa: in the 
world of 1997 there will be some 1,300 
million Chinese and, as China is already 
unable to feed her enormous popula- 
tion, there exists a strong case for ex- 
pansion to less densely populated conti- 
nents like Africa, which at best can 
only hope to have a population of 440 
million at the turn of the century. 
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TWOFOLD APPROACH 


I have long supported the view that 
the Communist approach to African 
problems bas been twofold. In the ini- 
tial stages they aimed to create chaos, 
and I think that stage is well advanced. 
Their purpose is to see the setting up 
of weak governments, unable to main- 
tain law and order, in an impossible 
position to advance the well-being of 
the masses and subject to pressures 
from all quarters. 

I have, for several years, repeatedly 
warned of this state of affairs, and it 
was therefore of considerable interest 
to me to read what Mr. Ronald Ngala, 
leader of the Kenya African Demo- 
cratic Union, said on June 22nd, 1962: 


The communist technique is to back se- 
lected individuals to create confusion. Ini- 
tially no effort is made to sell communist 
ideology. Minor politicians and thugs are 
paid to create chaos, and trade union lead- 
ers are bribed to call strikes and create 
unrest among the workers Out of the re- 
sulting chaos, and when the economy has 
collapsed, the communists try to seize 
power for themselves. 


I believe that events in Zanzibar 
were the first serious manifestations of 
an attempt to implement the second 
phase of the Communist plan. It is too 
early to judge how successful it will be, 
but I think it is idle to deny that we 
now bave on this continent a Commu- 
nist-controlled government which will 
no doubt represent Zanzibar at the next 
meeting of Commonwealth prime min- 
isters. As has already been said, we in 
Africa now have our own Cuba. 


THE FUTURE? 


I have repeatedly been asked how I 
visualize future developments. The po- 
sition of the white man on the southern 
part of Africa does not gravely concern 
me at this stage, because I do not be- 
lieve that it is within the power of the 
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Arab and African nations on this conti- 
nent to subdue countries like Southern 
Rhodesia and South Africa, in which 
there are the best part of four million 
Europeans. 

What I have always feared, however, 
is that, by the very make-up of the 
United Nations, we may well see at- 
tempts at interference in the internal 
affairs of either Southern Rhodesia or 
South Africa leading to some form of 
direct intervention. Phase one of such 
an operation would probably be an un- 
successful attempt to cripple one or 
both countries by economic boycott, 
followed by the despatch of a United 
Nations force on the pretext of enforc- 
ing the boycott. United Nations troops 
would, of course, in the first instance be 
instructed to use minimum force, but, 
from my own experience of events in 
Katanga and the attitude of those who 
control the destinies of armed forces 
placed under control of the United Na- 
tions, I have no doubt as to how this 
would develop. Before very long one 
might well see a conflict developing 
that could take on very serious propor- 
tions. 

Yet the United Nations, an organi- 
zation representative of all the great 
world powers except China, stands by 
and watches what to all intents and 
purposes appears to be the annihilation 
of a people elsewhere on this continent. 
I refer to the massacre—there is no 
other word one can use—of the people 
of the Watusi tribe by their former 
slaves, the Bahutu. Why was it that no 
member of the Afro-Asian group, so 
voluble about everything else, so deter- 
mined to bring South Africa and the 
Portuguese colonies into line with their 


thinking, took no steps to stop this ~ 


dreadful carnage in Ruanda? 

‘Those in command of the United Na- 
tions have not hesitated to use force on 
the continent of Africa when it has 
suited the political ambitions of those 
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in a position to influence policy, and 
they have not hesitated to spend many 
millions of dollars pursuing these par- 
ticular policies. 

So one comes back to the question: 
Why was it so necessary to destroy 
Tshombe and everything he stood for? 
His country was peaceful, oriented to- 
ward the West and toward democratic 
ideas and ideals. Yet the United Na- 
tions cannot, or will not, intervene when 
an entire people is being massacred. 
This is a blatant manifestation of the 
double-standard mantle which today 
seems to cloak most United Nations 
affairs. 

Finally, I believe that the immense 
task facing the United Nations on this 
continent can best be illustrated by 
quoting Mr. Chou En-lai’s remarks, 
made at Mogadishu on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary 1964: 


Revolutionary prospects are excellent 
throughout the African continent. Through 
this visit we have greatly enriched our 
knowledge, and the comradeship in arms 
between the Chinese people and the Afri- 
can peoples has been greatly strengthened. 

The African continent, which gave birth 
to a brilliant ancient civilisation, and has 
suffered most cruel colonial aggression and 
plunder, is now undergoing world-shaking 
changes. 


To me, the significance of those 
words cannot be overemphasized. If 
the United Nations and the major 
Western powers ignore this warning— 
given quite clearly for all to see—then 
they have no one but themselves to 
blame for the outcome. Mr. Chou En- 
lai’s remarks are directed at the exist- 
ing governments in Africa. He believes 
these countries are ready for revolu- 
tion, and what revolution does he have 
in mind? A Communist-inspired one. 
The threat is, I think, quite an open 
one to the leaders of the existing re- 
gimes. They will ignore it at their peril. 


SUPPLEMENT 


~ Recent Developments in Culture and Personality 


By Jonn J. Honicmann and RICHARD J. PRESTON 


S a disciplinary area, culture and 
personality (or psychological an- 
thropology) is generally regarded to be 
a subfield of anthropology, though rele- 
vant work also occurs in psychology, 
sociology, and psychiatry. Three recent 
review articles sum up developments 
since 1955. A few years previously, a 
summing-up conference organized by the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 
pological Research took stock of that as 
well as other subfields in anthropology.’ 


1 John J. Honigmann, “Psychocultural Stud- 
ies,” in Bernard J. Siegel (ed.), Biennial Re- 
view of Anthropology, 1959 (Stanford, 1959); 
Anthony F. C. Wallace and Raymond D. 
Fogelson, “Culture and Personality,” in 
Bernard J. Siegel (ed.), Biennial Review of 
Anthropology, 1961 (Stanford, 1962); Robert 
A. Le Vine, “Culture and Personality,” in 
Bernard J. Siegel (ed.), Biennial Review of 
Anthropology, 1963 (Stanford, 1963). See 
also Anthony F. C. Wallace, “The New 
Culture and Personality,” in Anthropology 
and Human Bekavior (Washington, D. C. 
1962), 

*For culture and personality, see the 
articles by A. Irving Hallowell, Margaret 
Mead, and Jules Henry and Melford E. 
Spiro in A. L. Kroeber (ed), Anthropology 
Today—An Encyclopedic Inventory (Chicago, 
1953). A succeeding review volume, W. L. 
Thomas (ed.), Yearbook of Anthropology-— 
1955 (New York, 1955), contains no article 
whose title specifically designates culture and 


We have limited the present review 
primarily to the years from 1959 to 
1963. : 


GENERAL WORKS 


Singer® sees three major problem 
areas constituting contemporary culture 
and personality: first, the relation of 
culture to generic personality, that is, 
to personality types recognized as some- 
how characterizing people and cate- 
gories in particular social systems; sec- 
ond, the relation of culture to individual 
personality; and, third, the relation of 
culture to human nature. So far the 
bulk of work has undoubtedly been. 
confined to the first category. This 
threefold breakdown, however, reserves 
no place for the multitude of works by 
anthropologists and other specialists 
relating culture and mental illness, to 
which we will also give attention. 

A spate of recent textbooks, readers, 
and syntheses attest to the continued 
popularity of culture and personality in 





personality; the papers of David G. Mandel- 
baum and A L Kroeber therein bear on the 
topic. 

8 Milton Singer, “A Survey of Culture and 
Personality Theory and Research,” in Bert 
Kaplan (ed), Studying Personality Cross 
Culturaly (Evanston, Tl, 1961). 


John J. Honigmann, Ph.D., Chapel Hill, North Carolina, is Professor of Anthropology 
at the University of North Carolina. He is author of Culture and Personality (1954), 
The World of Man (1959), and Understanding Culture (1963), as well as of scholarly 


articles. 


Richard J. Preston is Research Assistant in the Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina, which aided preparation of this paper. 
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college curricula.‘ The volumes edited 
by Francis L. K. Hsu and Bert Kaplan 
contain many methodological as well as 
programmatic papers. In Hsu’s Psy- 
chological Anthropology a number of 
anthropologists critically review work 
accomplished in Oceania, North Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Japan. Dream inter- 
pretation, projective tests, analysis of 
artistic productions and mythology are 
some of the techniques examined in 
regard to their use for interpreting per- 
sonality in social systems. Many writers 
suggest how greater professional re- 
spectability can be won by culture and 
personality. In showing why it has 
failed to inspire universal confidence 
among anthropologists, Wallace blames 
its “soft” logical structure and research 
methods plus its reliance on psycho- 
analytic theory (though Kardiner and 
Preble,® reviewing the growth of social 
science, hail the contribution of Freud). 
Yehudi Cohen sees promise in a theo- 
retical approach which will link culture 
and personality to contemporary an- 
thropology’s growing emphasis on social 
structure, a position also stated by Mel- 
ford E. Spiro in two papers, one in 
Kaplan’s volume, Studying Personality 
Cross-Culiurally, and the other in 
Hsu’s book, Psychological Anthropol- 


tF, L. K. Hsu (ed), Psychological An- 
thropology, Approaches to Culture and Per- 
sonality (Homewood, Il., 1961); Bert Kap- 
lan (ed), Studying Personality Cross-Cul- 
turally (Evanston, Il, 1961); A. F. C. Wal- 
lace, Culture and Personality (New York, 
1961); Victor Barnouw, Culture and Person- 
ality (Homewood, 1l, 1963); Yehudi A 
Cohen (ed), Social Structure and Person- 
alty, A Casebook (New York, 1961); and 
Neil J. Smelser and William T. Smelser (eds.), 
Personality and Social Systems (New York, 
1963). Also to be noted are chapters in such 
general texts as J. J. Honigmann, Under- 
standing Culture (New York, 1963), Paul 
Bohannan, Social Anthropology (New York, 
1963), and Mischa Titiev, The Science of 
Man (2nd ed.; New York, 1963). 

5 Abram Kardiner and Edward Preble, 
They Studied Man (Cleveland, 1961). 
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ogy. Kaplan himself, in the epilogue 
to his volume, sees a social-structural 
approach as the most likely direction 
future developments will take. At the 
same time, competent anthropologists 
confronted with significant status and 
other structural variables have never 
failed to heed them in formulating 
their reports.* If, nevertheless, they 
speak of national character or a com- 
munity-wide social personality, they do 
so without assuming that all subgroups 
equally represent that character.’ Mean- 
while, the Revue de Psychologie des 
Peuples continues in its nineteenth year 
publishing mostly papers by European 
scholars concerned with psychological 
attributes possessed by European peo- 
ple. 

Projective tests, notably the Ror- 
schach and the Thematic Apperception 
tests, may recently have lost some of 
their popularity in culture and person- 
ality. However, one of the major 
works on method to appear recently is 
Gardner Lindzey’s comprehensive ex- 
amination of projective devices in cross- 
cultural research, including a critical 
appraisal of numerous studies. By 
any firm standards, he maintains, the 
test cannot be claimed to have con- 
tributed much to cross-cultural re- 
search. At the same time, given the 
capacity of culture and personality to 
accept less-than-firm empirical gen- 
eralizations—given what Wallace calls 
its “softness’—projective devices “for 

6 Cf Margaret Mead, “National Character,” 
in A. L Kroeber, of. cit, pp 649-650. 

TC. Edward M. Bruner, “The Psycholog- 
ical Approach in Anthropology,” in Sol Tax 
(ed.), Horizons of Anthropology (Chicago, 
1964), p. 77. 

8 Gardner Lindzey, Prosective Techniques 
and Cross-Cultural Research (New York, 
1961). See also Bert Kaplan, “Cross-Cultural 
Use of Projective Techniques,” in F L K. 
Hsu, op. ct. pp. 235-354; and William 
Henry, “Projective Tests in Cross-Cultural 
Research” in Bert Kaplan, op cit, pp 587- 
596 
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all their infirmities, may still be worth 
serious consideration,” Lindzey con- 
cludes. 


SOCIALIZATION STUDIES 


The long-awaited report of system- 
atically comparative research on social- 
ization in six cultures, organized by 
Jobn W. M. Whiting and associates, 
pays little heed to the final product, 
adult personality, and its expression in 
cultural institutions.® Each of the co- 
operating scholars interested himself in 
the problem, but we will presumably 
have to wait for a complementary vol- 
ume to see what systematic con- 
sequences may be traced to child- 
rearing practices in communities of 
Kenya, North India, Okinawa, Mexico, 
Philippines, and New England, for 
which we now have expertly done, 
closely comparable, analytically de- 
scriptive accounts. Landy’s volume, ac- 
counting for “cultural inheritance” in a 
Puerto Rican village, also omits a de- 
tailed description of adult personality.?° 
He compares child rearing and child 
behavior in that predominantly lower- 
class setting with similar topics in the 
upper-lower and upper-middle classes 
of a New England town. 

Full-length books or articles have 
also been devoted to socialization, 
mostly in the narrow sense, in Lebanon, 
Java, Nyasaland, the Congo.“ A series 
of works on the Rakau Maori of New 


° Beatrice B. Whiting (ed.), Six Cultures 
(New York, 1963). : 

10 David Landy, Tropical Childhood: Cul- 
tural Transmission and Learning in a Rural 
Puerto Rican Village (Chapel Hill, 1959). 

11 Terry Prothro, Child Rearing in Lebanon 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1961); Hildred Geertz, 
The Javanese Family: A Study of Kinship 
and Soctaligation (New York, 1961), and 
“The Vocabulary of Emotion: A Study of 
Javanese Socialization Processes,” Psychiatry, 
Vol 22 (August 1959), No. 3, pp. 225-237; 
Margaret Read, Children of Their Fathers 
(London, 1959); Marie Thérése Knapen, 
L’enfant Mukongo (Louvain, 1962). 
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Zealand does trace personality forma- 
tion, rather than simply cultural trans- 
mission, from infancy to adolescence.” 
Shorter studies are oriented toward 
more specific problems.** For example, 


12James E, Ritchie, The Making of a 
Maori (Auckland, N. Z., 1963), and the fol- 
lowing “Publications in Psychology” by Vic- 
torla University of Wellington: James E. 
Ritchie, Basic Personality in Rakau, No. B 
(1962); D. G. Mulligan, Maori Adolescence 
in Rakau, No. 9 (1957); Jane Ritchie, Child- 
hood in Rakau, The First Five Years of Life, 
No. 10 (1957); Margaret Jane Earle, Rakau 
Children, From Siz io Thirteen Years, No. 11 
(1958), and David P. Ausubel, Maori Youth, 
No. 14 (1961). Also see Ausubel’s “Accultura- 
tive Stress in Modern Maori Adolescence,” 
Child Development, Vol. 31, No. 4 (December 
1960), pp. 617-631, which compares test 
results of Maori and “pakeha” children, and 
Ernest Beaglehole and Jane Ritchie, “Basic 
Personality in a New Zealand Maori Com- 
munity,” in Bert Kaplan, op. cit, pp. 493-517. 

18Mary Ellen Goodman, “Culture and 
Conceptualization: A Study of Japanese and 
American Children,” Ethnology, Vol. 1, No. 3 
(July 1962), pp. 374-386; R. Semin, “Les 
Resistances quie Vadolescent Turc recontre 
pour devinir adulte,” Vita Humana, Vol. 4 
(1961), pp. 15-21; Helen B. Green, “Com- 
parison of Nurturance and Independence 
Training in Jamaica and Puerto Rico, with 
Consideration of the Resulting Personality 
Structure and Transplanted Social Patterns,” 
Journal of Social Personality, Vol. 51 (Feb- 
ruary 1960), first half, pp. 27-63; 5. H. 
Posinsky, “Navaho Infancy and Childhood,” 
The Psychiatric Quarterly, Vol. 37, No. 2 
(April 1963), pp. 306-321; Géza Róheim, 
“The Western Tribes of Central Australia: 
Childhood,” in W. Muensterberger and S. 
Axelrad (eds.), The Psychoanalytic Study of 
Society, Vol. 2 (New York, 1962); Steven 
Polgar, “Biculturation of Mesquakie Teenage 
Boys,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 62, 
No. 2 (April 1960), pp. 217-235; Robert W. 
Scofield and Sun Chin-Wan, “A Comparative 
Study of the Differential Effect Upon Per- 
sonality of Chinese and American Training 
Practices,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
Vol. 52 (November 1960), second half, pp. 
221-224; Robert A. Le Vine and Barbara B. 
Le Vine, “Studying Child Rearing and Per- 
sonality Development in an East African 
Community,” Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, Vol. 96 (January 20, 
1962), Article 2, pp 620-628. 
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Goodman studies the influence of cul- 
ture on cognitive functions in Japanese 
and American children, Semin looks at 
adolescence and Westernization in Tur- 
key, Green examines consequences of 
nurturance and independence training 
in Jamaica and Puerto Rico, Posinsky 
critically reviews Kluckhohn’s material 
on Ramah Navaho Indian infancy and 
childhood, some of Réheim’s data on 
Western Australian childhood are post- 
humously published, Polgar points to 
certain Iowa Indians’ concurrent so- 
cialization into both Euroamerican and 
Indian ways of life, Scofield and Sun 
Chin-Wan successfully predict conse- 
quences of severities in Chinese early 
training contrasted to American prac- 
tices, and the Le Vines examine the ade- 
quacy of field methods used in studies 
of personality development. In the vein 
of the widely hailed, statistically exe- 
cuted cross-cultural studies made popu- 
lar through Child Training and Person- 
ality, published in 1953 by John W. M. 
Whiting and Irvin L. Child,* child- 
rearing practices have recently been 
correlated with subsistence economies, 
regarded as the independent variable, 
and to such dependent variables (con- 
sequences) as expectations held by 
adults toward supernatural beings, sin 
and the superego, games, and therapy.** 

14Cf. J. W. M. Whiting, “Socialization 
Process and Personality,” in F L. K. Hau, 
op. cit, pp. 355-380. 

15 Herbert Barry, Ill, Irvin L. Child, and 
Margaret K. Bacon, “Relation of Child 
Training to Subsistence Economy,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 61, No. 1 (February 
1959), pp. 51-63; William W. Lambert, Leigh 
M. Triandis, and Margery Wolf, “Correlates 
of Beliefs in the Malevolence of Supernatural 
Beings: A Cross-Socletal Study,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol 58 
(1959), pp. 162-169, John W M. Whiting, 
“Sorcery, Sin, and the Superego’ A Cross- 
Cultural Study of Some Mechanisms of Social 
Control,” in Marshall R. Jones (ed.), Ne- 
braska Symposium on Motivation, 1959 
(Lincoln, 1959); John M Roberts and B. 
Sutton-Smith, “Child Training and Game 
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Probably because of the restricted 
meaning imputed to the concept “social- 
ization,” studies concerning cultural 
factors contributing to deviance only in- 
conspicuously mention that process.7* 
Nevertheless, such studies increase our 
awareness of the latent functions of life 
experiences. Clairmont, borrowing con- 
cepts from Robert K. Merton and 
Albert K. Cohen, assumes a gap to 
exist between the aspirations and avail- 
able means of Eskimo and Indian 
youths and traces their deviant be- 
havior to such anomie. De Vos less 
systematically relates trends in Japanese 
delinquency to culture change and to 
characteristic family relationships sim- 
ilar to those found in the histories of 
American delinquents. 


GENERIC PERSONALITY AND CULTURE 


Now we come to works that, doubt- 
lessly not eschewing attention to social- 
ization, primarily delineate group regu- 
larities in the personalities of people 
who make up definite societies, studies 
that report social or modal person- 
ality. Anthropologists engaged in this 
task usually endeavor not only to de- 


Involvement,” Ethnology, Vol. 1 (April 1962), 
No 2, pp. 166-185; Ari Kiev, “Primitive 
Therapy: A Cross-Cultural Study of the Re- 
lationships Between Child ‘Training and 
Therapeutic Practices Related to Dlness,” in 
Warner Muensterberger and Sidney Axelrad 
(eds.), The Psychoanalytic Study of Society, 
Vol. I (New York, 1960), pp. 185-217. 

18 Donald H. J Clairmont, Deviance 
Among Indians and Eskimos in Ahklavik, 
N. W. T. (Publication NCRC-63-9; Canada 
Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Northern Co-ordination and Re- 
search Centre, 1963); George A. De Vos, 
“Deviancy and Social Change: Psychocultural 
Evaluation of Trends in Japanese Delinquency 
and Suicide,” in Robert J. Smith and Richard 
K. Beardsley (eds.), Japanese Culture, Its 
Development and Characteristics (Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology No. 34; 
1962). See also Tsung-yi Lin, “Two Types 
of Delinquent Youth in Chinese Society,” in 
Marvin K. Opler (ed.), Culture and Mental 
Health (New York, 1960), pp. 257-271. 
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scribe personality but to show it “at 
work” in cultural institutions, express- 
ing itself in social customs. Hence, in 
Francis L. K. Hsu’s Clan, Caste, and 
Club," psychological theory becomes 
only one, not even very conspicuous, 
part of the apparatus used for analysis. 
Hsu contrasts the dominant ideas mani- 
fested by social behavior in three large, 
modern nations. In situation-centered 
China, it is mutual dependence of 
people; in supernatural-centered Hindu 
India, it is unilateral interpersonal de- 
pendence; and in individual-centered 
America, it is self-reliance. Even more 
extraordinary is Jules Henry’s “pas- 
sionate ethnography” of American life 
and personality, Culture Against Man t° 
His book received the criticism which 
an American anthropologist knows to 
expect when he essays to explore the 
culture and personality of his own 
country. His use of data from primitive 
cultures accentuates by contrast con- 
ditions he finds at home—like men’s 
alienation from their work, our dis- 
honest pecuniary values, the bitter 
competition fostered by schools, and 
tensions created by our form of the 
family. Another important work is The 
Eighth Generation: Cultures and Per- 
sonalities of New Orleans Negroes, a 
follow-up of Davis and Dollard’s earlier 
research on southern Negro socializa- 
tion and personality.’® 

Shorter publications *° include studies 


17Francis L. K. Hsu, Clan, Caste, and 
Club (Princeton, N. J., 1963). -See also his 
“Kinship and Ways of life: An Exploration,” 
in F. L. K. Hsu (ed.), Psychological Anthro- 
pology, op. cit, pp. 400-456, and his “Ameri- 
can Core Value and National Character,” 
ibid., pp. 209-230. 

18 Jules Henry, Culture Against Man (New 
York, 1963). 

19 John H Rohrer and Munro S. Edmon- 
son (eds.), The Eighth Generation: Cultures 
and Personalities of New Orleans Negroes 
(New York, 1960). 

20 Richard Slobodin, “Some Social Func- 
tions of Kutchin Anxiety,” American An- 
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of cultural themes expressed in Kutchin 
Indian anxiety; Menomini Indian per- 
sonality, particularly a work using Ror- 
schach and other data that categorizes 
Menomini women in the same five ac- 
culturative types which George Spindler 
employed to demonstrate Menomini 
men’s uneven social change in His land- 
mark publication of 1955, Soctocultural 
and Psychological Processes in Me- 
nomini Acculturation; the ethos of an 
Eskimo group in southeastern Hudson 
Bay; the impact of cultural change on 
the basic personality of a Peruvian 
mestizo group, using Abram Kardiner’s 
mode of approach; and modal person- 
ality in the setting of the Soviet politi- 
cal system. Several more works bear- 
ing on generic personality secure aid 
from the Rorschach and other projec- 
tive techniques.” 





thropologist, Vol. 62, No. 1 (February 1960), 
No 1, pp. 122-133; George Spindler and 
Louise S. Spindler, “A Modal Personality 
Technique in the Study of Menomini Ac- 
culturation,” in Bert Kaplan, op. cit, pp. 479- 
491; Louise S. Spindler, “Menomini Women 
and Culture Change (Memoirs of the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association No. 91; 
1962); John J. Honigmann and Irma Honig- 
mann, “Notes on Great Whale River Ethos,” 
Anthropologica, ns. Vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2 
(1959), pp. 106-121; U. Rotondo, V. C. 
Bambaren, and C. Garcia Pachecho, J. 
Mariategui, and B. De Delgado, “Per- 
sonalidad Basica, Dilemas y Vida de Familia 
de un Group de Mestizos” Revista de 
Psicologia, Vol. 2 (1960), pp. 3-60; Alex 
Inkeles, E. Hanfmann, and H. Beier, “Modal 
Personality and Adjustment to the Soviet 
Socio-Political System,” in Bert Kaplan, op. 
cit, pp. 201-224. 

21 James A. Clifton and David Levin, 
Klamath Personalities: 10 Rorschach Case 
Studies (Lawrence, Kan, 1963); J. C. de 
Ridder, The Personality of the Urban African 
in South Africa, a Thematic Apperception 
Test Study (London, 1961); Leonard Bloom; 
“Self-Concepts and Social Status in South 
Africa: A Preliminary Cross-Cultural Anal- 
ysis,” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 51 
(February 1960), first half, pp. 103-112; 
Maria LeBlanc, Personalité de la femme 
Ratangaise (Louvain, 1960); Wayne Dennis, 
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Much research on generic personality, 
including several papers just listed and 
others mentioned in Footnote 12, heeds 
cultural change as a vital element in 
the setting where personality develops 
or acts. In fact, change is the most 
utilized independent variable explaining 
data in’ all subfields of cultural anthro- 
pology. A number of reports view 
change as stressful and trace the im- 
pact of this stress on processes in per- 
sonality.2* Cases come from Algeria, 
Peru, Micronesian Truk, the Wisconsin 
Ojibwa Indians, and Burma. Pye’s 
book on Burma examines the conse- 
quences for “nation-building” of indi- 
vidual and social psychological proc- 
esses. 

The prevailing tenor of opinion con- 


“The Human Figure Drawings of Bedouins,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 52 (Novem- 
ber 1960), second half, pp 209-219; G. Mor- 
ris Carstairs, R. W. Payne, and S. Whitaker, 
“Rorschach Responses of Hindus and Bhils,” 
Journal of Social Psychology Vol. 51 (May 
1960), second half, pp. 217-227; L. H. Ains- 
worth and M D Ainsworth, “Acculturation 
in East Africa: I, Political Awareness and 
Attitudes Towards Authority,” “O, Frustra- 
tion and Aggression,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, Vol. 57 (August 1962), second half, 
pp. 391-399, 401-407; George De Vos and 
Hiroshi Wagatsuma, “Psycho-Cultural Sig- 
nificance of Concern with Death and [ness 
Among Rural Japanese,” International Jour- 
nal of Social Psychiatry, Vol. 5, No. 1 (Sum- 
mer 1959), pp. 5-19. 

22 George De Vos and Horace M. Miner, 
“Oasis and Casbah, A Study in Acculturative 
Stress,” in Marvin K. Opler, op. ct. pp. 333- 
350; Jacob Fried, “Acculturation and Mental 
Health Among Indian Migrants in Peru,” 
ibid., pp. 119-137; Thomas Gladwin and 
S. B. Sarason, “Culture and Individual Per- 
sonality Integration on Truk,” ibid., pp. 173- 
210; B. J. James, “Social Psychological Di- 
mensions of Ojibwa Acculturation,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 63, No. 4 (August 1961), 
pp. 721-746; Lucien W. Pye, Politics, Per- 
sonality, and Nation Building (New Haven, 
1962); also the collection, Wayne Wheeler 
(ed.), Social Change and Mental Health, 
“Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence on Mental Health and Education, Park 
College” (Parkville, Mo., 1960). 
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tinues to admonish caution in assuming 
a single, community-wide or, even less 
defensibly, areal system of generic per- 
sonality and favors looking for vari- 
ability of personality in a social sys- 
tem.* 


CULTURE AND INDIVIDUAL 
PERSONALITY 


Individual personality as related to 
culture has received less attention than 
some people, following Edward Sapir, 
believe it deserves. Oscar Lewis’ two 
popular books, The Children of Sanchez 
and Five Families fall into this genre.** 
Another study, done for Robert Red- 
field, delineates the world view of a 
principal informant as well as other as- 
pects of his life and character, all 
in relatively nonpsychological terms.” 
Other works * present eighteen brief 


28 Charles Frantz, “‘The African Person- 
ality’: Myth and Reality,” Journal of Human 
Relations, Vol. 8, Nos. 3 and 4 (Spring and 
Summer 1960), pp. 455-464; C. A. Valentine, 
‘Men of Anger and Men of Shame: Lakalai 
Ethnopsychology and Its Implications for 
Sociopsychological Theory,” Ethnology, Vol. 
2, No. 4 (October 1963), pp. 441-478; Eliza- 
beth Alfert, “A Multiple Score Personality 
Test Administered to German and Austrian 
Students: Cross-Cultural Versus Intra-cul- 
tural Differences,” Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 50 (August 1959), first half, pp. 
37-46, 

24 Oscar Lewis, Five Families: Mexican 
Case Studies in the Culture of Poverty (New 
York, 1959), and The Children of Sanchez 
(New York, 1961). In 1964 another volume 
appeared, Pedro Martinez, with Tepoztlan as 
its likely site. 

25 Calixta Guiteras Holmes, Perils of the 
Soul (New York, 1961). 

26 Margaret Lantis, Eskimo Childhood and 
Interpersonal Relationships: Nunivak Biog- 
raphies and Genealogies (Seattle, 1960); 
Theodora M. Abel, “The Dreams of a Chi- 
nese Patient,” in Muensterberger and Axelrad 
(eds.}), The Psychoanalytic Study of Society, 
Vol. 2, of. cit, pp. 280-309; Luden M 
Hanks and H. Phillips, “A Young Thai from 
the Countryside,” in Bert Kaplan, of. cit., 
pp. 637-656; Nancy Oestreich Lurie (ed.), 
Moxniain Wolf Woman, Sister of Crashing 
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life histories, Rorschach summaries, 
and genealogies of eighteen Alaskan 
Eskimos; the dreams of a Chinese pa- 
tient seen in terms of his cultural back- 
ground; a study of a young, rural 
Thai; a life history of Mountain 
Woman, Sister of Crashing Thunder; 
and a “psychosocial” analysis of six 
Indonesians. 


PERSONALITY, CULTURE, AND 
HUMAN NATURE 


Even before Lévy-Bruhl, social theo- 
rists tracing the evolution of culture at- 
tempted to reconstruct early develop- 
ments in thought and feeling. Recon- 
structing prehistoric patterns of thought 
still occupies some continental anthro- 
pologists who, using archaeological clues 
of Paleolithic origin, like to speculate 
about “prehistoric mentality” or the 
survival of an “archaic substratum” in 
modern psychological processes.27 In 
more sophisticated form, A. I. Hallo- 
well seeks to explain evolution by re- 
lating psychocultural human features to 
the development of anatomical fea- 
tures. Others have also sought to 
link evolutionary and psychological 
processes, thereby synthesizing the 
early history of both men and culture.” 





Thunder: The Autobiography of a Winne- 
bago Indian (Ann Arbor, 1961); A. O Ross, 
Ego Identity and the Social Order: A Psy- 
chosocial Analysis of Six Indonesians (Wash- 
ington, D C., 1962). 

27 Jean Cazeneuve, La Mentalité archa:que 
(Paris, 1961). 

28 A. Irving Hallowell, “Self, Society, and 
Culture in Phylogenetic Perspective,” in Sol 
Tax (ed), Evolution After Darwin, Vol 2: 
The Evolution of Man: Mind, Culture, and 
Society (Chicago, 1960), pp. 309-372, “The 
Structural and Functional Dimensions of a 
Human Existence,” in M. F. A. Montagu 
(ed), Culture and the Evolution of Man 
(New York, 1962), pp. 223-244; “Personality 
Structure and the Evolution of Man,” ibid, 
pp. 245-258. 

29 Jules Henry, “Culture, Personality, and 
Evolution,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 61, 
No 2 (June 1959), pp 221-226; Anthony 
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To the question “What are the ultimate 
roots of thought?”, Lévi-Strauss offers 
an evolutionary sequence progressing 
from “primitive” species categories, 
which are derived through observation 
of the natural world and can be seen, 
for example, in early cave art, to levels 
at which society designates the use of 
more abstract categories.*° Develop- 
ment of a personality with individual 
self-consciousness is an important part 
of Teilhard de Chardin’s relatively non- 
empirical evolutionary theory, whose 
popularity is probably least among an- 
thropologists.** 

Evidence suggesting the psychic unity 
of man is contained in Meyer Fortes’ 
paper relating subtle concepts em- 
bodied in the stories of Oedipus and 
Job to similar concepts in Tallensi 
(West Africa) culture.** Robin Horton 
shows that the Tallensi concepts in turn 
approximate ideas of the Kalabari (also 
West Africa) and closely resemble psy- 
choanalytic formulations of personality 
structure. Anthony F. C. Wallace has 
pointed to surprising resemblances be- 
tween, on the one hand, the psycho- 
analytic theory of dreams and emo- 
tional catharsis and, on the other, Iro- 
quois Indian dream interpretation and 
the ritualized fulfillment of dream 
wishes.” Perhaps this is the appro- 
F C. Wallace, Culture and Personality, op 
cit., pp. 45-83 

30 Claude Lévi-Strauss, La Pensée sauvage 
(Paris, 1962). Also see his Totemism (Bos- 
ton, 1963). 

31 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, The Phe- 
nomenon of Man (New York, 1959). 

52 Meyer Fortes, Oedipus and Job in West 
African Religion (New York, 1959); Robin 
Horton, “Destiny and the Unconscious in 
West Africa,” Africa, Vol. 31, No. 2 (April 
1961), pp. 110-116, see also Robin Horton, 
“The Kalabari World-View: An Outline and 
Interpretation,” Africa, Vol 32, No 3 (July 
1962), pp. 197-219. 

33 Anthony F. C. Wallace, “The Institu- 
tionalization of Cathartic and Control Strate- 
gies in Iroquois Religious Psychotherapy,” in 
Marvin K. Opler, op cit, pp. 63-96 
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priate place to note that W. N. Ste- 
phens finds the hypothesis of an oedipal 
stage in human development in some 
degree cross-culturally valid.** 

One notes the extent to which evolu- 
tionists emphasize the cognitive func- 
tions of personality rather than emo- 
tional, which predominate in other kinds 
of culture and personality research. 


CULTURE AND PSYCHIATRIC DISORDER 


The primary incentive in studying 
the relationships of psychiatric disorder 
to cultural and other social factors be- 
longs to sociology as much as to an- 
thropology. Sociologists have adopted 
the tendency to see mental illness as it 
or its risk varies with membership in 
socioeconomic categories, paying only 
small, incidental attention to etiological, 
cultural conditions. The most impor- 
tant publications in this category are 
undoubtedly the first two volumes of 
the Midtown Manhattan Study.*> Men- 
tal Health in the Metropolis reports 
that only 18.5 per cent of the respond- 
ents in an interview survey possess good 
mental health. Ignoring intermediate 
states of morbidity, 23.4 per cent suffer 
from impaired mental health, meaning 
they need help. The proportion of well 
people gradually recedes from the high- 
est to the lowest socioeconomic stratum, 
while the impaired rate mounts from 
17.5 per cent in the highest to 32.7 per 
cent in the lowest stratum. Disarticu- 
lated and especially wearing assaults on 
the lower-level child’s mind and body 
are assumed to render him more de- 
fenseless to crises and, therefore, more 
susceptible to mental illness than the 


84W. N. Stephens, The Oedipus Complex, 
Cross-Cultural Evidence (New York, 1962). 

35 Leo Srole and Others, Mental Health in 
the Metropolis, Vol. I (“Rennie Series in So- 
cial Psychiatry”; New York, 1962); Thomas 
S. Langner and Stanley T. Michael, Life Stress 
and Mental Health, Vol. IL (“Thomas A. C. 
Rennie Series in Social Psychiatry”; New 
York, 1963). 
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more privileged upper-level child. Léfe 
Stress and Mental Health partially dis- 
counts this assumption in explaining 
why the lower-level person stands in 
greater risk of mental illness. The 
amount of stress engendered by cul- 
tural conditions in lower, middle, and 
upper socioeconomic levels is less than 
differences in the severity of mental ill- 
ness between the levels. Something be- 
yond stress must be operating in lower- 
level people to earn them poorer men- 
tal-health ratings from psychiatrists. 
One answer lies in the adaptive mecha- 
nisms used to cope with stress on each 
level. Such mechanisms are somehow 
socially standardized—part of the cul- 
ture—and hence differ from level to 
level. Lower-level people tend to act 
out their stress; for example, in ex- 
plosive, “psychotic” fashion, whereas 
higher-level persons are more likely to 
exhibit “nervousness.” Psychiatrists 
evaluate lower-level coping behavior as 
more impairing than upper-level coping 
behavior; hence, persons in the former 
category receive worse mental-health 
ratings. 

Anthropologists working with psy- 
chiatrists have published a study of 
mental illness among the Nigerian 
Yoruba.” Psychiatric Disorder Among 
the Yoruba in many ways duplicates 
Cornell University’s inquiry into the 
relationship between psychiatric disor- 
der and sociocultural milieu in “Stirling 
County,” Nova Scotia.*’7 The first vol- 

86 Alexander H Leighton and Others, Psy- 
chiatric Disorder Among the Yoruba (Ithaca, 
N. Y, 1963). 

37 Alexander H. Leighton, My Name is 
Legion: Foundations for a Theory of Man in 
Relation to Culture, Vol I of the Stirling 
County Study of Psychiatric Disorder and 
Sociocultural Environment (New York, 1959); 
Charles C. Hughes and Others, People of 
Cove and Woodlot: Communities from the 
Viewpoint of Social Psychiatry, Vol. II of the 
Stirling County Study of Psychiatric Disorder 
and Sociocultural Environment (New York, 
1960); Dorothea C. Leighton and Others, 
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ume of the Stirling County series is es- 
pecially noteworthy for the systematic 
theory which Leighton carefully de- 
velops to explain how culture can act 
as one factor in mental illness and par- 
ticularly the way the culture of a so- 
cially disintegrated community affects 
psychiatric well-being.*® Despite pro- 
found contrasts of milieus, impressive 
similarities link findings in Nova Scotia 
and Nigeria. As one moves from the 
villages to Abeokuta, a Nigerian city 
of 80,000 which blends modern schools 
and amenities with persisting tradi- 
tional kinship and other values, and 
then on to much more highly modern- 
ized Stirling County, the likelihood of 
meeting an individual with significantly 
impaired mental health grows always 
greater. Many of the same symptoms 
turn ‘up in both world areas. In both, 
the best mental health is found in the 
best integrated communities, while in 
settings marked, for example, by pov- 
erty and family instability mental ill- 
ness grows more pronounced. However, 
the health of Yoruba men does not 
noticeably deteriorate in disintegrated 
villages; women’s hinges much more 
strongly on integration, a conclusion 
similar to that which Norman Chance 
reports for the Alaskan Eskimo.” Sig- 


The Character of Danger, Vol, III of the 
Stirling County Study of Psychiatric Disorder 
and Sociocultural Environment (New York, 
1963). 

88 See also Alexander H Leighton and Jane 
M. Hughes, “Cultures as Causative of Mental 
Disorder,” in Canses of Mental Disorders: A 
Review of Epidemiological Knowledge, 1959, 
“Proceedings of a Round Table at Arden 
House, Harriman, New York, 1959” (New 
York, 1961); Alexander H. Leighton, An In- 
troduction to Soctal Psychiatry (Springfield, 
U., 1960). 

39 Norman A. Chance, “Culture Change and 
Integration: An Eskimo Example,” American 
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factor that anthropologists and psychia- 
trists have often charged it to be. y 

Other reports bearing on the inter- 
play of culture, stress, and psychiatric 
disorder included those which review 
theory, sometimes critically examining 
prevailing assumptions and methods.* 
In a more specific vein, a considerable 
literature contains culturally relevant 
interpretations of hallucination; primi- 
tive psychotherapy; the personality of 
shamans; and discussions of psychopa- 
thology (occasionally with associated 
means of therapy) among Eskimos, 
Mohave Indians, Zulus, Puerto Ricans, 
and Ojibwa Indians, as well as in rural 
Ghana, Ethiopia, Singapore, and Ja- 
pan.“ The quarterly review and news- 
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associates at McGill University, notes 
and even translates much material of 
this kind. 

CONCLUSION 


That the names attached to many of 
the references in this review refer to 
sociologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
as well as anthropologists indicates the 
extent to which a variety of behavioral 
scientists adopt psychological perspec- 
tives to study social phenomena. One 
modal interest is devoted to the rela- 
tionship of psychiatric disorder to so- 
cial variables. Much less attention is 
being paid to generic personality differ- 
ences. Our review suggests that culture 
and personality might be defined as ap- 
plying psychological perspectives in or- 
der better to understand a variety of 
social and cultural phenomena, espe- 
cially phenomena connected with cul- 
ture change. ‘This generalization does 
not quite cover research on mental ill- 
ness, where, to explain psychological 
phenomena, behavioral scientists turn 
to social and cultural facts. 
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CARL Joacuim FREDRICH. Man and His 
Government: An Empirical Theory of 
Politics. Pp. xiii, 737. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1963. $9.95. 

The old cliché about a book being 
“epoch-making” can be used with cogency 
and propriety with respect to this volume 
by Professor Friedrich of Harvard. It is 
doubly true in this case: first, because of 
its substantial content and broad scope, 
the wide reading involved in its prepara- 
tion, and the obvious erudition of the au- 
thor. It is also such for an even more im- 
portant and unique reason, namely, that it 
presents the first comprehensive summa- 
tion of the methods and content of politi- 
cal science that have developed in the 
three-quarters of a century since the pub- 
lication of the first true synthesis of the 
field in John William Burgess’ two-volume 
work, Political Science and Comparative 
Constitutional Law (1890), which was 
epitomized in more customary academic 
dress in the Introduction to Political Sci- 
ence (1910) by James Wilford Garner, 
Burgess’ outstanding disciple. 

The essential contrast between the po- 
litical science of the Burgess era and that 
of Friedrich consists in the passage from 
a period when the subject was dominated 
by structural organization, basic concepts, 
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and formal definitions, including the awe- 
some dogma of the absolute sovereignty of 
the state, to one in which the main stress 
is laid on leading political processes—the 
state in operation in the public life of 
mankind. The study of political processes 
has also gone far beyond the formal de- 
scription of them in books like those by 
Woodrow Wilson and A. Lawrence Lowell. 
It has become analytical, making wide use 
of psychology, sociology, and the social 
sciences, which were passed by even in the 
works of Wilson, Lowell, and their kind. 
The Friedrich volume reckons with the 
public problems and processes of the mo- 
ment as well as the ideas and practices of 
the past. It constitutes the first system- 
atic digest and exposition of political sci- 
ence in a global perspective, the atomic 
age, and the quest for outer space. 
Professor Friedrich is widely known as 
a very learned man, well-versed in the po- 
litical lore of the past, as exemplified by 
his monumental edition of the work of 
Althusius, and he is equally familiar with 
the main contributors to political thought 
and wisdom today, both within and with- 
out the confines of formal political science. 
While he does not neglect the great politi- 
cal philosophers from Plato to Montes- 
quieu, just a sampling of the stimulating 
writers of our era that appear in his pages 
will indicate the breadth and modernity 
of his vision, tolerance, and literary re- 
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sources: Harold Lasswell, Thurman Arnold, 
David Riesman, Talcott Parsons, Robert 
Merton, Harold Laski, C. Wright Mills, 
Max Weber, Sigmund Freud, Vilfredo 
Pareto, Arthur F. Bentley, Robert Michels, 
and George Orwell will suffice for this 
purpose. Professor Friedrich has also 
been a man of action in politics. It is 
widely believed that he played a promi- 
nent role in writing the Constitution of 
the Bonn Federal Republic, and this may 
not be all. 

Friedrich regards politics as primarily a 
matter of actual human experience, in 
which truth is relative and tempered by 
the spirit of the times: “What is true at 
one time, ceases to be true as new in- 
sights develop. These changes profoundly 
affect politics, power, justice, order—they 
all depend upon what is believed to be 
true.” 

The massive volume is divided as fol- 
lows: “The Political Person and the Po- 
litical Act,” covering functions, ideas, and 
rites; “The Dimensions of Power and Jus- 
tice,” dealing with leadership, justice, and 
law; “The Dimensions of Equality and 
Freedom,” treating the problems of rep- 
resentation, democracy, and liberty; “The 
Governing Processes and Their Modes of 
Operation,” which discusses political order, 
social conflict, and administration; “Ranges 
and Levels of Government,” describing po- 
litical units from the primitive tribe to the 
United Nations; and “Tradition, Revolu- 
tion and Reform,” stressing stagnation and 
inertia, the dynamic role of revolution, the 
function of education, and the author’s 
prospectus of a rational political system 
suitable for the final third of the twen- 
tieth century. 

There is no space here to summarize the 
content and ideology of this formidable 
book. Those who read it will have an un- 
rivaled introduction to the content and 
methodology of contemporary political sci- 
ence and to how the leading thinkers of 
our time view its problems and their solu- 
tion. If Professor Friedrich inclines to- 
wards urbane conservatism, he’ does not 
hesitate to permit his readers to have a 
fair glimpse of more unorthodox conten- 
tions. No more impressive systematic vol- 
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ume has appeared in any field of social 
science in this generation. 
Harry ELMER BARNES 
Malibu 
California 


Morton Gropzins and EUGENE RABINO- 
witcH, with the assistance of HARVEY 
FLAUMENHAFT and Lois GARDNER 
(Eds.). The Atomic Age: Scientists in 
National and World Affairs. Pp. xviii, 
616. New York: Basic Books, 1963. 
$10.00. 


When I was young, I could not under- 
stand the Cassandra legend. If a proph- 
etess always told the truth, how could it 
be that people refused to believe her? 
After the first two or three proofs of her 
rightness, would not belief be enforced? 
I have grown older since, and I have 
watched the Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists, from its first establishment in 1945, 
ceaselessly and tirelessly point out the 
road to disaster—-with events constantly 
proving them right. The scientists, ap- 
palled by the bomb they had created, fore- 
saw the dangers of nuclear stalemate, de- 
rided the assumption that the Soviet Un- 
ion was somehow incapable of duplicating 
our atomic “knowhow,” demonstrated the 
unrealistic approaches—on both sides—to 
disarmament on the simple “I-am-right- 
and-you-are-evil” level, and warned against 
the dangers of abuse of the safety-by-se- 
curity myth. 

The 65 articles reprinted from the Bul- 
letin (authored by men such as Russell, 
Szilard, Einstein, Urey, Harrison Brown, a 
number of Russians—-even Edward Teller) 
are none of them outdated, more’s the 
pity. The warnings and dread of all of 
them are fresh and real today, so that it is 
almost more than the heart can bear to 
read them in more than small portions at 
a time. 

Yet they are grouped in such a way as 
to extract what optimism can be found, for 
the danger waxes, then wanes again. First, 
there is the failure to achieve nuclear arms 
control at the very beginning when it 
might have been easiest and safest to 
achieve it. Then follow articles devoted 
to the period of nuclear stalemate when no 
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agreement seemed ever possible; when all 
rational lances on behalf of compromise, 
co-operation, and some effective form of 
world government broke against the iron 
shield—on both sides—of unlimited na- 


tionalism and unlimited self-righteousness. 


The climax of terror comes with the ar- 
ticles devoted to, and appearing during, 
the witch-years of the early 1950’s, when 
McCarthy led the Walpurgisnachi revels 
and merely to be a scientist was already 
to be considered half a traitor. This is 
not quite over, as two articles on the re- 
cent harassment of Linus Pauling show 
quite well. With the death of Stalin on 
one side, and the breaking of McCarthy 
on the other, there came the possibility of 
change. The scientists of the opposing nu- 
clear powers could at least talk to each 
other at the series of Pugwash Confer- 
ences. The leaders on either side made 
increasingly obvious their awareness of the 
fact that nuclear war was unthinkable. 
Finally, there was the nuclear test ban. 

The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists is 
distinguished by the clock on its cover, 
which, having pointed to a quarter of mid- 
night originally, was slowly moved closer 
to the mark of doom until it was point- 
ing to five minutes of midnight. At the 
end of the last essay, Rabinowitch, founder 
and editor of the Bulletin, and author of 
thirteen of the most rational and soft- 
spoken of the articles in this book, ac- 
knowledges the dim streaks of dawn by 
saying “and so, with a hesitant hand, we 
are setting back the Bulletin’s clock.” 

May it be set back again in the future, 
and yet again. 

Isaac Asov 
West Newton 
Massachusetts 


Norman Tuomas. Socialism Re-examined. 
Pp. 280. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1963. $4.00. 


At least two questions might send the 
student of 1964 to a re-examination of so- 
cialism by the elder statesman who was 
six times the Socialist party’s candidate 
for President and who, in or out of elec- 
tion campaigns, came as near as is possible, 
in our political culture, to making social- 
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ism seem respectable. The first question 
is what an American socialist now believes. 
And the second is why the Socialist party, 
respectable or not, has turned out to be 
so ineffectual a force in American politics. 

It is primarily the first of these ques- 
tions to which Norman Thomas addresses 
himself. He does so by describing the 
contemporary national and international 
problems which socialists face along with 
everyone else, by defining the socialist out- 
look in contrast to the more rigorous 
Marxism of the Communists, and by stat- 
ing policy positions on a considerable va- 
riety of issues. Many of these positions, 
on problems of poverty, disarmament, for- 
eign aid, and civil liberties, for example, 
may seem to be the same as those held by 
nonsocialist, liberal Democrats. Any dif- 
ference lies not so much in the particular 
stands as in the relation of these stands to 
an evidently broader long-run commitment 
to economic and social equality. Else- 
where, however, it is possible to discern 
some sharper differences. Thomas accepts 
governmental economic intervention more 
enthusiastically and on a somewhat broader 
basis than now seems to characterize the 
views of American liberal Democrats. And 
he retains the orthodox socialist belief in 
public ownership of a substantial portion 
of basic industry, including coal, oil, and 
steel. Still it is plain that these matters 
do not now loom as large in Thomas’ mind 
as the more immediate problems of main- 
taining peace between nations. Much 
more of the book is devoted to interna- 
tional problems. 

To the second question, concerning the 
failure of the American Socialist party to 
secure a mass following, Thomas answers 
more parenthetically but yet meaningfully. 
In seeking to explain the decline from the 
party’s very substantial beginnings before 
World War I, in contrast to the growth of 
socialist movements in western Europe, he 
rightly emphasizes the hostility of most 
American labor unions and the signifi- 
cantly open American class structure 
Even in its best years, the American So- 
cialist party had a slender and rather 
specialized kind of working-class support. 
When much of this fell away, the party, 
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especially under Thomas’s leadership from 
the 1920’s, became a protest movement 
appealing mainly to middle-class intellec- 
tuals often of pacifist leanings. 
Leon D. Epstein 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin 


PETER SELF and HERBERT J. Srortnc. The 
State and the Farmer: British Agricul- 
tural Policies and Politics. Pp. 251. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1963. $5.00. 

This book is a combined study by two 
professors of political science, from the 
University of Chicago and the London 
School of Economics, respectively. The 
reviewer, whose duties as the Director of 
the Oxford University Institute of Agri- 
cultural Economics have given him a con- 
siderable knowledge of the details of this 
subject, searched the book thoroughly for 
any evidence of factual inaccuracy, how- 
ever small, and was quite unable to find 
any. His next task was to search the text 
for any evidence of bias or unfairness to- 
wards any of the parties concerned. This 
also was absent: but the authors were 
able to preserve scrupulous fairness while 
at the same time maintaining a lively and 
interesting style of writing, a most un- 
usual feat. 

These tedious but necessary prelimi- 
naries having been undertaken, the re- 
viewer was able to stand back and admire 
the book’s structure and achievements, 
which are very great. While working on 
the facts of one country, the authors have 
reached conclusions of sufficient generality 
—and also of such serious concern—as to 
make their book worthy of being read by 
political scientists everywhere. It shows 
how a small minority—the numbers en- 
gaged in agriculture in Britain are less 
than 4 per cent of the labor force—suffi- 
ciently organized and determined, can ob- 
tain enormous and unjustifiable conces- 
sions from a parliamentary government— 
and gives a precise and detailed account 
of how they did it 

American political scientists, who be- 
lieved that the system of separating the 
executive from the legislative power gave 
undue opportunities to lobbyists, have re- 
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vised their opinions after seeing how well 
lobbying can also work in a parliament to 
which the executive is responsible. This 
was a matter transcending party. The 
original provision for peacetime farm-sup- 
port prices was made by the Labour Gov- 
ernment in 1947, and has been maintained, 
at an ever-increasing expense to the Brit- 
ish Treasury, by succeeding Conservative 
governments since 1951. The National 
Farmers Union—which admittedly had a 
brilliant leader in Lord Netherthorpe, now 
retired from politics and chairman of a 
fertilizer company—was able to get itself 
into such a position that the leaders of 
neither party could afford to offend it. 

The principal provisions of the 1947 and 
subsequent Acts were high support prices, 
low rents, and security of tenure. On 
support prices, British opinion was influ- 
enced by American legislation promoted 
by Roosevelt in 1933—and made much 
more rigid and permanent on the insist- 
ence of Taft in 1942; the rent and tenure 
questions hardly arise among American 
farmers, who nearly all own their land. 
But the credit—or debit—for really 
spreading these ideas in Britain should go 
to Lloyd George. After being forced out 
of the Prime Ministership by the Con- 
servative party in 1922, he renewed some 
of his old radical ideas, and in 1925 forced 
a reluctant Liberal party to accept the ag- 
ricultural policy which he set out on his 
“Green Book”—security of tenure, sup- 
port prices, and all 


“My dear Lloyd George, I tell you once 
again 
The party will not have the Land Cam- 


» 


“All right, old friend, the party goes to 
smash 


I’ve got the funds—no Land Campaign, 
no cash |” 


To meet the criticism of those parlia- 
mentarians who might complain that they 
were being asked to subsidize inefficient 
farming, the Labour Government inserted 
in the Act a clause establishing County 
Tnbunals to “try” alleged cases of in- 
competent farming, with the power to 
warn, and ultimately expel from their 
farms, those found guilty of it. These 
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provisions, intended only as a political 
makeweight, administered with “gossip 
and muddle” rather than with justice and 
efficiency, did lead to a few expulsions, 
which attracted great publicity, particu- 
larly when they were opposed by a small 
counterorganization of farmers, led by a 
few active members of the Liberal party. 
In 1958, the Conservative Government 
finally repealed the expulsion provisions. 
Did the National Farmers Union rejoice 
at this vindication of the principal that 
“the Englishman’s home is his castle”? 
They did not. They bitterly lamented the 
loss of their political makeweight. 
CoLIN CLARK 
Director 
Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute 
Oxford 
England 


Ropert G. Wesson. Soviet Communes. 
Pp. 274. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1963. $7.50. 
This is an excellent book on an impor- 

tant and—in a way—topical subject. It 

is presumably an expanded Columbia doc- 
toral thesis, but one feels none of the 
drawbacks of that depressing genre Only 
the high level of formal scholarship and 
the impressive depth of the Bubliography 
smell of thesis; the text is simply and at- 
tractively written, and the author has 
even unwound himself sufficiently to give 
us a few quotable obiter dicta: “Religion 
was the philosophy and the political the- 
ory of the uneducated” (p. 66, my italics); 

Stalin “nationalized the Revolution” (p 

242). 

The communes—Soviet Kibbuisim, with 
consumption as well as production in com- 
mon—figure in all histories of Soviet Un- 
ion, but have never had a book to them- 
selves before in any language. Yet no 
other monographical subject touches the 
Revolution at so many points. Here are 
the sectarians, deflated from their mon- 
strous proportions in Fiilép-Miller, but 
still showing the Bolsheviks the way. Here 
are those atheistical sectarans, the an- 
archists, skirmishing ineffectually on the 
periphery as usual. Here are the ordinary 
peasants, no longer an undifferentiated 
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mass but shown in all their various indi- 
viduahty. Lenin figures largely: cautious, 
undogmatic as always in peasant affairs, 
not necessarily anticommune. Stalin fig- 
ures stul more largely: narrow-minded, 
brutal, and pragmatic, destroying every- 
thing nice about the Revolution in order 
that the thing itself should survive. We 
look backward to Marx and the Utopians, 
and forward to Mao Tse-tung. Although 
the author is not an economist, our noses 
are duly rubbed in grain deliveries and 
tax discrimination We even finger the 
hundred-meter blanket, under which all 
members of a commune did, or did not, 
bed down. 

No academic review is complete or, 
above all, convincing without some ad- 
verse criticism. So let it be said in dis- 
praise that the egrogorod (p. 237) is not 
anything like a large commune, nor is it 
meant to be. The function of the 
agrogorod is hardly at all to collectivize 
consumption. It is to industrialize agri- 
culture, to urbanize the village, to turn 
the peasant’s glance outward to the gen- 
eral Communist society. The agrogorod 
thus leads the kolkhog into the orthodox, 
modern, Bolshevik form of full com- 
munism correctly described on page 236, 
where the whole nation forms a single, 
technically advanced commune. So when 
Stalin in 1934 said that there would one 
day be communes again either he should 
not be taken literally or he had a dif- 
ferent vision of full communism from his 
successors. 

For the rest, this book should be re- 
quired reading for all Sovietologists. 

PETER WILES 

Institutet for Internationell Ekonomi 

Stockholm University 


Harry BRAVERMAN The Future of Russia. 
Pp. xiv, 175. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1963. $5.00. 

The main thesis of the book is that the 
Soviet Union within the framework of 
its present totalitarian monolithism will, 
nevertheless, in a few decades, develop a 


_ new society, a near-utopia, surpassing by 


far anything that has been achieved in the 
West in most aspects of human life— 
economic, political, social, educational, and 
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cultural. “Basic industrialization will have 
been completed and agriculture will have 
been modernized, and the country will 
have an immense productive plant. The 
living standards of capitalism today will 
probably have been equalled and possibly 
have been exceeded; the bottom layers of 
extreme poverty. so stubborn in every 
society hitherto known, may have been 
entirely eliminated. The revolution in 
education and general culture will have 
transformed the nation; here standards in 
excess of anything known under capitalism 
are likely. To these things we must add 
the beginnings of a new form of distribu- 
tion through ccmmunal services, The 
spread between income classes will be 
somewhat lessened, and greater freedom 
for dissent and a variety of political ex- 
pression will have appeared. ... All of this 
will occur within the framework of a state- 
managed economy” (p. 156). 

This glowing image of a coming Socialist 
society must have been somewhat shattered 
even in the eyes of an overoptimistic au- 
thor as a result of recent Soviet official 
revelations about the crisis in Soviet agri- 
culture and about a considerable slowdown 
in the over-all rate of Soviet economic 
growth. The author developed his ideas on 
the basis of earlier estimates of some West- 
ern writers concerning the present and 
future economic growth of the Soviet 
Union, who claimed that Soviet “directed 
economy has competitive advantage over 
the free market economy of the West 
in an age of advanced industrialism” (p. 
158). In addition to such sources, the 
author derived his picture of the Soviet 
future from the New Program of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and 
from Khrushchev’s and Mikoyan’s discus- 
sions of the Program at the Twenty- 
Second Congress of the Party in 1961. 
Armed by such source materials and by a 
Marxian interpretation of society, the 
author tends to de-emphasize or overlook 
some of the serious obstacles to the eco- 
nomic, social, educational, and cultural 
growth of Soviet society which have been 


built into its present structure and which 


have been reinforced by a variety of ex- 
ternal pressures. Thus, for instance, he 
does not seem to see the limited pos- 
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sibilities for education on a higher level 
in a society, where, for security reasons, 
the number of highly educated has to be 
kept down to a minimum. He also does 
not seem to realize the far-reaching pos- 
sibilities of a curtailed or entirely elimi- 
nated family life in the Soviet future 
should the new Party program be put into 
practice on a large scale. And he neglected 
even to mention the Russification policy 
of the Russian-dominated Soviet Union, 
leading eventually, according to the Pro- 
gram, toward genocide of non-Russian na- 
tionalities and other ethnic groups, and the 
role of possible mass resistance to such 
a policy in the over-all picture of Soviet 
development. Nor is there any suggestion 
as to the role that might be played in the 
future by the other countries of the 
Socialist camp—including China and the 
satellites—the world Communist move- 
ment and the pressures that might be 
exerted by the socially, educationally, and 
culturally advancing countries of the West- 
em world. All such possibilities are com- 
plicated by a core of the Russian party 
leaders determined to perpetuate their 
charismatic position and expand their 
power. The book is, however, well written 
and makes interesting reading. 
_ D. A. Tomasic 
Professor of Sociology 
Indiana University 


ANDREW HACKER. Congressional District- 
ing: The Issue of Equal Representation. 
Pp. xi, 132. Washington, D. C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1963. $3.50. 


Professor Hacker, of Cornell University, 
examines, with admirable skill, clarity, and 
brevity, problems of law and justice in the 
design and representational characteristics 
of congressional districts. He does so 
chiefly from the perspective of the follow- 
ing principle to which he is committed: 
“Equal representation, in sum, is best 
viewed as a question of civil rights. It 
must be guaranteed, as most civil rights 
are, under the ‘equal protection’ clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment” (p. 121). 
His focus, therefore, is intentionally not 
directed primarily to what Professor 
Robert G. Dixon, Jr. has recently called 
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W GREAT POLITICAL THINKERS, 372 Edition 


Wiliam Ebenstein, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Dr. Ebenstein’s widely used text is now in its third edition. It contains a 
new section on the Protestant Reformation, centered on the issue of liberty 
and authority in religion. Much new material has also been added to the 
Bibliographical Notes—a unique feature of this volume. Now over a hun- 
dred pages and up-to-date in every respect, these notes constitute a critical 
and complete evaluation of the literature on political thought from Plato 
to the present. 


1960 990 pp. $8.50 


WE A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEORY, 377 Edition 


George H. Sabine, late of Cornell University 


“The third edition of this standard history is excellent. In one volume the 

amount of material covered with such clarity is a tribute to scholarship.” 
W. W. Shaw, 
Tulane University 


“. . . remains unchallenged as the most thorough and comprehensive treat- 
ment of the history and development of western political thought.” 
A. Diamant, 
Haverford College 


“«. .. it continues to be a superb text—still ¿ke text in the field.” 
H. J. Abraham, 
University of Pennsylvania 


1961 960 pp. $8.50 


Mi THE LOGIC OF DEMOCRACY 


Thomas Landon Thorson, University of Wisconsin 


“A truly remarkable essay which enriches scholarship and democracy alike. 
Thorson explores long standing issues in intellectual history and exposes the 
enervating crisis in contemporary democratic thought. He examines the 
methods of science and the assumptions of social science; he reveals the im- 
plicit premises of philosophers of science and of political philosophers as a 
prelude to an analysis of the logic of democracy. It is a refreshing book— 
lucid, bold, and timely.” 














Bert J. Loewenberg, 
Sarah Lawrence College 


1962 172 pp. $2.25 paper 
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Continuity and Change 
in Latin America 


EDITED BY Jonn J. Jonnson. The contributors, representing the 
disciplines of history, political science, anthropology, and soci- 
ology, examine the recent changes in the status and behavior of 
eight selected social groups: villagers, the military, rural and 
industrial labor, industrialists, students, writers, and artists. 
September. About $8.00 


The French Radical Party 
in the 1930’°s 


Perer J. Lanmour. Focuses on power relations within the 
party—on the individual Radical deputies and the informal coali- 
tions whose maneuvers decided issues in the party and hence in 
parliament. Using a rich and hitherto untapped source, the pro- 
vincial political press, the author shows how the party functioned, 
why it appealed to the electorate, and how and why it went wrong. 

: $8.50 


Benjamin Franklin 
and Pennsylvania Politics 


Wriuiam S. Hanna. A striking new interpretation of an impor- 
tant aspect of Franklin's career emerges from this study of his 
role in Pennsylvania politics between 1750 and 1776. Far from 
espousing the cause of political reform, Franklin opposed precisely 
the kind of changes accomplished so radically in 1776. 
September. About $6.75 
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“the most basic issue of all—the problem 
of striking a balance between maforitarian 
democracy and consensus democracy.” 

The vast importance of the problems 
with which Professor Hacker deals is also 
clearly set forth in his summation: “As 
matters now stand, over 40 million Ameri- 
cans are being deprived of their full voice 
at the polls and full representation in the 
Congress simply because they make their 
homes in communities that somehow have 
failed to secure political favor.” His book 
is a clear summary of the present prob- 
lems, with a wealth of shrewd insight as 
well as extensive but well-capsuled legal 
and statistical detail. The statistical facts 
will be applicable primarily to the 1960's, 
but the insights will have long-enduring 
value. Among the most valuable of these, 
and there are many, are unusually clear 
and comprehensive analytical classifica- 
tions of gerrymandering (pp. 46-53) and 
of the sociological types of Congressional 
districts (pp. 74-87). For example, the 
analysis of overrepresentation and under- 
representation of congressional districts is 
most perceptively handled by categories 
labeled urban, suburban, mid-urban, and 
rural, 

No student of the problem of representa- 
tion in Congress can afford to miss other 
important summaries in this book. Among 
them are useful interpretations of the 
historical background of districting, of 
federal and state actions about representa- 
tion in Congress, and of the dispropor- 
tions between votes cast and seats won by 
political parties. The Brookings Institu- 
tion has been responsible for asking Pro- 
fessor Hacker “to prepare a problem 
paper,’ but its President, Dr. Robert D. 
Calkins, has been unnecessarily modest 
about insights in the work when he writes 
in his foreword (p. vii): “The objective 
was a brief informative analysis drawing 
largely on available materials, with an 
early deadline precluding much new re- 
search.” Professor Hacker has provided 
newness by the power of his own percep- 
tive analysis, 

FRANKLIN L. BuRDETTE 

Professor and Director 

Bureau of Governmental Research 

University of Maryland 
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Lester W. MirpratH. The Washington 
Lobbyists. Pp. xiv, 431. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally, 1963. No price. 

The major source of lobbyist recruits is 
the government service, and these come 
mainly from the executive branch (p. 69). 
Persons with wide political experience are 
seldom chosen as lobbyists (p. 71). Lob- 
byists do not have a very high opinion of 
the role of political parties in making 
public policy (p. 79). Most lobbyists are 
as concerned with decisions made in the 
executive branch as with those made in the 
legislative branch (p. 121). Most lobby- 
ists like their jobs quite well (p. 138). 
Many workers in the mass—communica- 
tions—media work just as diligently as 
lobbyists to influence governmental de- 
cisions (p. 190). Most letter and tele- 
gram campaigns have little impact on the 
decisions of officials (p. 245). Consumers 
ultimately pay for all lobbying (p. 251). 
Lobbying is actually wasteful to the public 
(p 312). 

It is virtually impossible to steal or 
buy governmental decisions of any con- 
sequence in Washington (p. 330). Since 
officials have several alternative sources 
for information and advice, it is difficult 
to measure how effective lobbyist messages 
are (p. 340). Lobbyists and lobby groups 
have a very limited ability to control the 
selection of officials or to affect the likeli- 
hood that an official can keep or enhance 
his position (p. 342). The kinds of re- 
wards and punishments that lobbyists are 
in the best position to offer have relatively 
low priority for the officials (p. 343). 
Both the practitioners and the recipients 
of lobbying think that lobbying is of ... 
little importance in making public policy 
(p. 352). The public tends to overestimate 
the impact of lobbying on public policy 
(p. 352). 

Such brief quotations as these indicate 
the tone of the conclusions arrived at after 
this one-year study of the personnel and 
methods of the Washington lobbyists. 
This is a long book, full of detail, elicited 
from interviews in depth with a random 
sample of 101 of 614 registered lobbyists 
(1956) and 38 congressmen and congres- 
sional staff members. The data are 
analyzed and presented in 27 chapters, 41 
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tables, 3 appendices, and a bibliography. 
The book is essentially a research report 
. . . primarily addressed to professional 
political scientists. It is also an exemplar 
of the contemporary political science 
genre of behavioralism. 

Much to his credit, the author displays 
a fitting modesty concerning the conclu- 
sions which he draws from his data. One 
can imagine that he encountered many 
difficult problems in his research design 
and its execution. It must have required 
almost superhuman powers of recall to 
defer the recording of the complex replies 
of his respondents until the end of an 
exhausting working day. Many of these 
are reproduced in the volume i extenso. 
The coder who reduced these answers to 
numerical form for use in the tables and 
correlations must have been faced with 
many difficult decisions. One wonders how 
an integer can be made to stand for such 
rich communications in a meaningful way. 
The establishment of the tabular classifi- 
cations must also have been difficult if 
the complexity of the responses was to be 
preserved. 

This book is, indeed, a tour de force, 
which merits a wide readership among 
professional political scientists who are 
adequately prepared to evaluate the 
method and the conclusions. Since this 
is the first study which is based primarily 
on the examination of the lobbyist as an 
individual, many more should follow. 
Perhaps the congressional scene should be 
surveyed every decade. Studies are also 
needed in the states, which Professor 
Milbrath and his respondents seem to 
believe follow a different pattern. 

Harvey WALKER 

Worthington 

Ohio 


Epwarp F. R. Hearre and Raymonp J. 
Mason. A Data Processing System for 
State and Local Governments. Pp. viii, 
150. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1963. $6.60. 

This Rand Corporation-sponsored study, 
in the authors’ own phrase, is a “futuristic” 
view of the 1970's, when available com- 
puter and electronic data processing (EDP) 
technology and capability will enable in- 
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tegration and centralization in unified in- 
formation systems and centers of a con- 
catenation of state and local governmental 
data, expediting information to public 
administrators and to the public. 

Government keeping and processing of 
records below the Federal level will more 
and more certainly be absorbed into high- 
speed computer units and centers. The 
authors’ concern, however, in this book is 
to present a conceptual approach, concen- 
trating on data-processing possible for the 
total complex of functions performed by 
state and local governments. 

Within this restricted scope, the major 
contribution made by Hearle and Mason 
is a systematic classification of govern- 
mental records into two divisions in terms 
of data-processing requirements: environ- 
mental and internal. The latter basically 
pertains to a specific agency: payrolls, 
inventories, and the like; the former to 
data cutting across organization lines of 
a variety of governmental agencies but 
nevertheless collected by these agencies 
in one form or another. Three categories 
of environmental data are extensively out- 
lined: real property data, data on persons, 
and personal-property data. For in- 
stance, information on the location of 
streets and real estate, land and structural 
characteristics, owner-occupant character- 
istics, and street characteristics represent 
real property data of general interest and 
collected independently by agencies in- 
volved in natural resources, protection, 
public health, public works, licensing, tax- 
ing, and regulating. ‘The sum total of 
personal data collected by practically 
every state or local agency is staggering: 
identification and vital-statistics informa- 
tion, voting registration, licenses and 
permits, law-enforcement records, court- 
action data, probation and parole data, 
employment data, confinement data, wel- 
fare data, health data, and education data. 
These three categories of environmental 
data are comprehensively described and 
further outlined in an appendix. 

A lengthy discussion is presented on 
the establishment and management of a 
single information center to be maintained, 
within a state, by state and local agencies, 
in which data of commonality susceptible 
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to easy identification would be stored. 
Such centralization, of course, is not pro- 
posed to eliminate the autonomy of the 
diverse agencies involved, but is proposed 
to be of service to agencies so participat- 
ing. Specialized data-processing would be, 
for the most part, continued within the 
various participating agencies. Indeed, in 
growing toward such an information center 
in the 1970’s, agencies need first to de- 
velop localized information systems on cur- 
rent data-processing equipment and would 
probably maintain such equipment as 
auxiliary to the larger information center. 

Hearle and Mason have essentially 
taken accumulated EDP experiences and 
principles and applied them conceptually 
to what could be possible with intel- 
ligent and specialized EDP management 
in solving governmental record-keeping 
in the 1970’s, The authors deliber- 
ately avoid a procedural approach of 
reaching this goal. Therefore, it is difficult 
to conceive of an audience which would 
benefit from this study in a completely 
satisfactory manner. Readers with ex- 
tensive familiarization with the data- 
processing field will find the EDP discus- 
sion rudimentary and will wish, in turn, 
for additional coverage of the problems in 
integrating a variety of governmental 
agencies Many public administrators will 
gain from the introductory coverage of 
EDP potentialities but, faced with the 
realities imposed by autonomization, will 
wonder how and where to begin. Political 
scientists will certainly abhor the quite 
naive treatment of political and governing 
structures but, with sufferance, also gain 
a quick introductory familiarization with 
EDP theories, principles, and potentialities 

Although it would not have been neces- 
sary to present an evolutionary scheme to 
reach the objectives by the 1970’s of such 
potent information centers, & greater at- 
tention to the area of records-management 
and its role in the development of stand- 
ardized information control would have 
been a vital supplementary subject in this 
study The major barrier of cultural lag 
in the implementation of computer tech- 
nology in state and local government is the 
appalling lack of modern paper-work con- 
trols and procedures—especially at the 
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local level. It would have been most 
useful also, and probably illuminating, if 
several case studies could have been made 
of those state and large local govern- 
ments which have integrated data-process- 
ing activities across many organization 
lines on currently available EDP equip- 
ments. Perhaps, the major deficiency in 
this treatment is the description of such 
a unified information center in a vacuum, 
conveniently passing over the fundamental 
problems of leadership and social forces 
which must be involved in stimulating 
diverse and powerful state and local 
agencies to co-operate. 
Jonn G. YEAGER 

Director of Research and Statistics 

Bureau of Correction 

Department of Justice 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Davi T. STANLEY and OTHERS. Profes- 
stonal Personnel for the City of New 
York. Pp. xviii, 461. Washington, D. C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1963. $7.50. 


With typical Brookings thoroughness 
Mr Stanley and his associates report on 
the present circumstances and difficulties 
of our largest city in staffing its mumicipal 
services. Whenever a large city govern- 
ment stimulates a personnel study of this 
scope, one may be assured that the city 
administration is in difficulty. The find- 
ings of the report eloquently document 
this fact. One may also be assured that 
this realization has already led to some 
response toward improvement of the situa- 
tion This is also revealed in the study, 
but the city still has a long way to go 
before it is competitive with other gov- 
ernmental employers. 

Briefly, “vacancies are numerous,” “the 
City is not recruiting the cream of the 
crop,” “there are serious shortages in 
crucial occupations,” “the selection sys- 
tem is slow and inflexible,” “morale is 
indifferent,” “salaries lag,” “training is in- 
sufficient.” The cause of this situation 
is not entirely ascribed to insufficient 
funds. Generally, the study stresses ap- 
proaches to greater manpower utilization, 
which ostensibly could do something to 
ease the city’s manpower crisis even within 
present budgetary limits. The achieve- 
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ment of this greater utilization is chiefly 
through a switch from a protectionist 
personnel philosophy to a management out- 
look. This change entails decentralization 
of authority in personnel from the Bureau 
of the Budget and Department of Person- 
nel to the operating departments and gen- 
erally introduces more flexibility into 
regulations and procedures covering re- 
cruitment, selection, and promotion. Stress 
is placed on eliminating the many prac- 
tices which are actually offensive or, at 
least, discouraging to college and profes- 
sionally trained persons whose talents the 
city needs so badly. 

This is an applied rather than a theo- 
retical study. It has nothing novel to 
contribute to the theory of bureaucracies 
or social organization. Nor does it make 
any novel suggestions in the area of per- 
sonel administration. Its findings are no 
less important for all of this, particularly 
for the citizens of New York. Its gen- 
eral subject matter makes it a public 
affairs document of interest to those con- 
cerned with the problems of our large 
cities. While the study itself makes no 
claim that New York is a typical situation 
it is written against the background of the 
national Municipal Manpower Commis- 
sion report which does report of such 
conditions generally. Certainly those 
advocating new urban programs and 
services or the revitalization of existing 
ones should be apprised of the constric- 
tions that may be imposed by existing 
personnel practices. 

OLIVER P. WILLIAMS 

Associate Professor of Political 

Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


Harotp Karran. Urban Renewal Politics: 
Slum Clearance in Newark. Pp. x, 
219. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1963. $6.75. 

A well-written and intriguing story of 
urban renewal in Newark is presented in 
this publication Dr. Kaplan’s study was 
his Ph.D. dissertation at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the first of a series of studies 
which will research various segments 
of the political and governmental environ- 
ment in the New York Metropolitan 
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Region, and is part of a study program at 
Columbia, supported by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 

The major portion of the book is de- 
scriptive, which may still be necessary in 
the present stage of political science re- 
search; however, one may wish that the 
chapter entitled, “The Urban Renewal 
System in Newark,” in which the real re- 
search contribution is made, were further 
developed and enlarged. 

It is not clear from the text whether 
the numerous propositions are seriously 
presented as hypotheses for verification, 
or are merely the Executive Director’s 
“rule-of-thumb” policies. If the former, 
they are not proven. If the latter, they 
are at least presented as examples of suc- 
cessful urban-renewal policies. An out- 
standing example concerns citizen par- 
ticipation in urban renewal. If this hy- 
pothesis were established, the philosophy 
of the entire federally supported urban 
renewal program would need to be recast. 
Another conspicuous example concerns the 
distinction made between the “political” 
and the “nonpolitical” in terms of “de- 
tail decisions’—political—and “major 
policy decisions’—nonpolitical. Taken to- 
gether, all of the propositions provide a 
rather Machiavellian point of view. This 
may be another manifestation of the James 
Burnham “managerial revolution” idea On 
the other hand, this may be evidence of 
the advisable strategy and tactic in a 
nonpartisan election and. nonpartisan 
political setting. If so, political scientists 
should take note. 

Of more serious concern from a research 
point of view is the author’s assumption 
that success is synonymous with high levels 
of clearance, the number of new dwelling 
units constructed, and the total amount 
of funds spent. It is understandable that 
the simplicity of this criterion of success 
and the susceptibility of it for quantitative 
treatment should make it attractive for 
research purposes, but when the research 
is completed, what have you—proof of 
success? If eventually successful, the 
qualitative factors may well be the sig- 
nificant determinants 

The reviewer is in complete agreement 
with the author’s assumption that success 
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in urban renewal is, at its root, a political 
question; however, the reviewer believes 
that the term “political” should have 
broader connotations. 

While certain aspects of this study are 
questioned, the reviewer is convinced that 
this book is a “must” for the practitioner, 
suggestive to the research-oriented reader 
of several hypotheses for investigation, and 
that the lay reader will find it both in- 
formative and interesting. 

REVEL G. HEMDAHL 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Louisville 

Louisville 

Kentucky 


Tuomas A. RENER. The Place of the 
Ideal Community in Urban Planning. 
Pp. 194. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1963. $8.50. 

The need for a book on this subject, 
in this country, at this time, is urgently 
appropriate. Appropriate, because the 
planners and planning-minded public are 
excessively near-sighted, dealing with 
heavily documented minutiae and em- 
battled over minor modifications. They 
badly need the wide-angled lens, the far- 
ranging in space-and-time telescope, the 
fresh look. Urgent, because in the present 
and continuing population explosion we 
are building on an unprecedented scale. 
We must, too, build with unprecedented 
vision. We need the stimulus of such a 
galaxy of these bold—and less bold— 
flights. Requoting a quotation cited by 
the author, there is indeed the “necessity 
of ideal conceptions for every science,” 
and for any pregnant effort. 

To have put a selection of twenty of 
these under one cover is itself a great 
-service. To have put together an exten- 
sive bibliography, ranging from Martin 
Buber’s Paths in Utopia and Aldous Hur- 
ley’s Brave New World, through David 
Riesman and Robert Merton, to the 
almost-vocational Raymond Unwin’s Town 
Planning in Practise and Clarence Stein’s 
Toward New Towns for America—this 
provocative and inclusive gamut consti- 
tutes another important and timely service. 

However, the urgently needed book in 
this field, is still urgently needed. The 
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all-important crux and focus of such a 
book are the plans and explanatory 
legends. In this book, there are twenty 
plans or schemes. Unfortunately, the 
technique of reproduction-presentation, 
and the clipped discussion-evaluation ac- 
companying the plans are such that they 
add little to the previous knowledge of 
this reviewer—which was not very much. 

On the other hand, on the plus side, 
Reiner’s summary discussion, entitled “The 
Physical Planning Content of Ideal Com- 
munities,” which goes well beyond that, 
is a good reference document for the 
elements and qualities in community. It 
is, in effect, an incisively annotated and 
inclusive check list of elements that a 
planner should resolve in his own mind, 
both as single elements and as interrelated 
elements which produce sharp effects on 
and strongly modify each other. 

There are some troubling omissions. 
Clarence Stein’s work and writings are 
frequently referred to, but no plan of 
Radburn or Baldwin Hills is included. 
While these are not cities, neither is 
Herrey, Pertzoff, and Herrey’s contribu- 
tion. Surely Stein’s developments are 
more basic, as they long preceded it and 
have been infinitely more influential—and 
they have been carried out. This leads to 
another, personal, complaint: Ebenezer 
Howard’s Garden Cities of To-Morrow is, 
of course, included. One of the major 
recurrent points or criteria in Reiner’s 
analysis is the question of how ideal plans 
will work out in actuality. How Stein’s 
work is actually visible, and the New 
Towns in England are indeed a laboratory 
on this question. One misses any reference 
to and discussion of them. 

One is grateful for the book. One would 
like to be more grateful! 

ALBERT MAYER 

Consultant in Urban and Rural 

Community Development 

New York City 


LAWRENCE HAWORTH. The Good City. 
Pp. 163. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. $4.50. 

This is an essay in definition, an at- 
tempt to set down necessary and sufficient 
components of the good city. The author, 
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a member of the Department of History, 
Government, and Philosophy at Purdue 
University, identifies opportunity and com- 
munity as two features of the good city 
and proceeds in a deductive manner to 
the specifics implicit in these traits. The 
book is well organized, as befits a work by 
a philosopher. The author writes in a 
precise and frequently lucid manner un- 
burdened by technical language. This work 
exemplifies the stimulating possibilities of 
interdisciplinary writing and stands as a 
refreshing reminder that clarity can be 
brought to bear on real, vital, and complex 
problems. 

The first three chapters present an over- 
view of urban settlement seen from his- 
torical, sociological, and political per- 
spectives. What are the main features of 
today’s city and its antecedents, what are 
the key problems, and what might con- 
stitute the ideal? Institutions—their de- 
_ velopment, their form, and their manage- 
ment—are offered as the basic unit of 
analysis. The fourth chapter presents the 
good city as one whose structure en- 
courages self-realization. The subsequent 
pages develop opportunity and community 
as the ethical principles which underlie the 
good city: in terms of moral power—or 
individual  self-realization; freedom—or 
participation in the process of develop- 
ment; and community—the context in 
which these are exercised. The concluding 
three chapters review the extent to which 
current renewal programs could lead to 
the good city as defined—with strong 
support given to the neighborhood con- 
cept—and defend comprehensive planning, 
both at the city level and in our urbanized 
nation. 

A reader somewhat more at home in 
urban planning than the book’s author 
might disagree on a few points. First, 
the work begins with repeated assertions 
that. life-style hinges on particulars in the 
physical environment. Simple ecological 
determinism is in dubious repute; yet the 
author seems unaware of contradictory 
positions and evidence. The problem is 
compounded by some confusion and am- 
biguity in the presentation and develop- 
ment of concepts of urban “form” and 
“structure.” Second, the organic analogy 
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drawn between botanical and human com- 
munities is presented too simply and too 
briefly. The concept deserves a more 
critical appraisal. Third, and perhaps it 
is unfair to chastise an outsider, whose 
overview excels, for gaps in knowledge 
and ignorance of intramural issues, one 
might question the author’s rather casual 
use of terms such as “comprehensive social 
planning,” and his failure to incorporate 
criticisms of the neighborhood prototype. 
Finally, those in a field which has seen 
such seminal—yet unmentioned—writings 
as the Goodmans’ Communitas might ask 
whether, indeed, Jane Jacobs’ is the 
“greatest contribution” to contemporary 
urban planning. 
Tuomas A. REINER 
Regional Science Department 
University of Pennsylvania 


FOREIGN POLICY AND INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 


J. WaLm FULBRIGHT. Prospects for the 
West. Pp. ix, 132. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1963. $3.25. 


The excellence that Senator Fulbright 
covets for American society could hardly 
find a better model than that provided in 
these three lectures, the William L. Clay- 
ton lectures delivered at the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy. The Senator is 
himself an example of what an important 
asset to the nation a single individual can 
become simply by virtue of the cultiva- 
tion of his own talents. The lectures are 
independent and vigorous in thought. 
Their style is a pleasure. 

“Total victory” over communism is to- 
Fulbright a mere playing with words. Nor 
does he believe that it is possible by direct 
action to impose the values of Western 
democracy on the newly emerging societies. 
Not acts of foreign policy, even less of 
military policy, but what happens, on the 
one hand, within the West, and, on the 
other, within the Communist countries will 
in the long run determine whose influence 
is the greater. In terms of economic and 
military power, the West already so greatly 
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exceeds the Soviet Union and its satellites 


that Fulbright perceives a danger: when | 


“a great power is confronted with an 
increasingly unfavorable disequilibrium ... 
it may be tempted ... to act rashly to 
reverse the trend.” It follows that pos- 
session of power is a “danger to those 
who possess it as well as to their adver- 
saries unless it is exercised with responsi- 
bility and restraint.” 

Turning to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), Fulbright hopes 
that it might still be possible to develop an 
organ capable of a common strategy and 
of common political decisions, above all 
as regards nuclear policy. There is no 
acknowledgment, however, of the psy- 
chological, if not the logical, basis for 
de Gaulle’s insistence on nuclear independ- 
ence. Nor is there recognition of the 
formidable difficulties attending the estab- 
lishment of a umified political authority 
within the alliance. Meanwhile, as a 
minimum, Fulbright advocates the estab- 
lishment of an Atlantic Assembly of 
Parliamentarians for purposes of discussion 
and as an organ of consultation to both 
NATO and the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD). 

In the last lecture, Fulbright identifies, 
and also prescribes for, our main domestic 
problems, pointing out the paradox that 
many of them are the outgrowth of the 
very fact that ours is a dynamic and, on 
the whole, a successful society. The 
Senator rejects the exploration of outer 
space as deserving first priority, reserving 
that spot for the maintenance and im- 
provement of public education. Other 
problems are full employment and the 
condition of our cities. He subordinates 
the racial problem to education. 

The author has some interesting reflec- 
tions on the relation of the citizen to 
foreign policy, suggesting that the “un- 
limited optimism of classical democratic 
thought” needs modification, to the extent 
even of “significant alterations in tradi- 
tional American policy-making procedures.” 
The professional, he feels, must be afforded 
a considerable degree of freedom of action. 

Epwarp H. BUEHRIG 

Professor of Government 

Indiana University 
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Ricnarp A. Farx. Law, Morality, ond 
War in the Contemporary World. Pp. 
viii, 120. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, for the Center of International 
Studies, Princeton University, 1963. 


$4.00. 


This essay reminds us of a point about 
law and morals which is often forgotten— 
the basic relationship between these norm- 
ative systems and human violence. In an 
international context of frustration en- 
gendered by the constant threat of nuclear 
war, sensible consideration of the relevance 
of law and morality to this threat is all 
too rare. The Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency (ACDA), which the author 
serves as a consultant, has sponsored several 
scholarly investigations of this seemingly 
ivory-tower topic, and though this book 
was not written for the ACDA it reflects 
the unique combination of realism and 
idealism characteristic of the agency’s 
approach, 

Stability in the international system is 
the author’s key to the nuclear dilemma. 
Conduct which reduces stability enhances 
the threat, and so has normative con- 
notations. Among his provocative con- 
cepts is that of “horizontal norms,” which 
are especially germane to the pattern of 
reasonable restraints needed to decrease 
the atmosphere of international tension. 
A “horizontal norm” is essentially non- 
prescriptive: it states “what nations will 
probably do in light of the interplay of 
event, interest, conscience, and rule,” and 
so becomes a useful guide to rational 
policy at every relevant level. It differs 
from the “vertical norm” which might 
idealistically but unrealistically ban all 
nuclear weapons outright, and calls in- 
stead for principles of restraint: no use 
of nuclear weapons except in a clear case 
of defense against armed attack across a 
recognized boundary; no use of nuclear 
weapons even then unless indispensable to 
an adequate defense; no use of tactical 
atomic weapons except under similarly 
clear defensive situations and only when 
conventional weapons are inadequate; no 
use of nuclear weapons in internal wars; 
maintenance of an adequate conventional 
defense system in areas of special danger; 
and restraint from preventive, antici- 
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patory, or pre-emptive strategies based on 
nuclear weapons. 

In the same tone of realism, the author 
approaches the problem of intervention 
Recognizing that interventions are likely 
to raise tension, they are, nevertheless, 
common phenomena of the international 
system. Indeed, since his two major im- 
peratives of morality in world affairs are 
the prevention of nuclear war and defense 
against totalitarian expansion—either Com- 
munist or non-Communist—intervention 
may be morally justified: Franco’s sur- 
vival is a result of an immoral policy of 
absolute nonintervention. 

The ` “horizontal norms” proposed for 
restraint by nuclear powers in cases of 
internal strife seem sensibly descriptive 
of what actually has been going on: if 
domestic violence occurs in a state which 
is a member of one of the rival blocs, the 
other bloc should not intervene—Guate- 
mala, Hungary, East Germany, Poland, 
Cuba; 1f violence breaks out in an un- 
committed state and one bloc intervenes, 
the other bloc should limit its own inter- 
vention to the same order of action— 
South Vietnam, Laos, Middle East; if 
large-scale intervention in a nonbloc state 
seems likely, efforts to involve the United 
Nations as substitute should be made— 
Congo; finally, institutions for regional 
sanctions should be emphasized—Panama, 
Cuba. 

The book abounds with such specific 
suggestions for maximizing the value of 
“our two strongest cultural traditions of 
restraint.” If the desperate quest for 
peace is to be pursued with any hope for 
success, it must be undertaken in the 
practical spirit of this book, rather than 
with the idealistic dogmatism of the 
utopian. 

OLIVER BENSON 

Professor of Government 

University of Oklahoma 


Wittiam G CARLETON. The Revolution 
sm American Foreign Policy: Its Global 
Range. Pp. x, 530, New York: Random 
House, 1963. $6.95. 

Some time ago, in 1954 and 1957, Pro- 
fessor Carleton published and later re- 
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vised an important paperback in which he 
elaborated the notion that postwar changes 
in American foreign policy were so pro- 
found and so rapid as to be revolutionary. 
The transition from a long history of 
defensive declarations to an array of posi- 
tive policies involving extensive political, 
economic, and military commitments oc- 
curred in the short space of the years 
spanned by World War I, and Professor 
Carleton was the first to give the label of 
revolutionary to this transition and to call 
attention to its many repercussions. His 
pioneering conception facilitated in link- 
ing up of such diverse phenomena as the 
North Atlantic Treaty, the unification of 
the armed services, and the mushrooming 
of other policy-making institutions, the 
Korean War, the extremism of American 
politics during the McCarthy era, and the 
foreign-aid program—to mention but a 
few of the many postwar episodes which, 
retrospectively, emerge as consequences of 
the revolution in American foreign policy. 

In the book under review here, Profes- 
sor Carleton has expanded his work to 
hard covers and updated it to 1963. The 
result is not entirely salutary. Most of 
the increase in length and coverage is 
taken up by a straightforward, historical, 
and extremely detailed narration of de- 
velopments in the latter years of the 
Eisenhower administration and the early 
years of the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion. Conspicuously absent is any sem- 
blance of an analytic framework or even 
a set of recurring analytic concerns. 
Chapters tend to lack beginnings and 
endings, with no explanation given for 
why they start at one point in the his- 
torical chain and break off at another. 
To be sure, the accounts of developments 
in various parts of the world are thorough 
and competent, but they offer little that 
is new to anyone who has lived through 
the period and provide only a multitude 
of sequential facts to students for whom 
the last twenty years amount to history 
rather than experience. 

How could the enlargement of such an 
important document have such unfortunate 
consequences? At least part of the 
answer is not difficult to discern: the 
revolution in American foreign policy is 
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THE DISPERSION OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


R. N. Rosecrance 


A thorough examination of the problem of the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons in both the Western and Communist worlds. The contributors 
draw upon past experience to offer insights that will be useful in a 
world in which nuclear weapons are more widely dispersed. H. A. 
DeWeerd, Malcolm Hoag, Alice Langley Hsieh, Arnold Kramish, Al- 
bert Wohlstetter, and Ciro Zoppo are the contributors. $7.50 


SHAPING THE FUTURE: 


Foreign Policy in an Age of Transition 


Robert R. Bowie 


In this challenging book, Dr. Bowie presents his views on the requisites 
for an effective United States foreign policy in this period of rapid 
change and considers specifically what these requisites imply in terms 
of organizing and managing our foreign policy. $3.50 


THE NEW DEAL’S SEC: 


The Formative Years 


Ralph de Bedts 


After tracing the origin, growth, and development of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission during the years 1933-1938 of the Roosevelt 
administration, the author perceptively presents New Deal philosophy 
behind the sponsoring of securities control legislation and the deter- 
mined and persistent efforts of large-scale securities operators to block 
all such legislation. $6.50 
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LEISURE IN AMERICA: 
BLESSING OR CURSE? 
JAMES C. CHARLESWORTH, Editor 


The”salient fact about leisure in the United States is that it is 
expanding beyond the capacity of Americans to use it“wisely. 
It is today apparent that the social forces which give rise to 
the problems surrounding the wise use of leisure were already 
at work at the end of the 19th century. Do present trends indi- 
cate a deep, immediate, and dramatic crisis? What values are 
appropriate for the wisest use of leisure? Should recreational 
policies and programs be formulated in terms of some model 
of the “good life” or should they be formulated in response 
to the expressed preferences of people, regardless of the pro- 
fessional’s judgments of these preferences? Should recrea- 
tional policies promote democracy? This monograph publishes 
for the first time the papers presented at the November 8, 1963 
conference in Philadelphia on the Wise Use of Leisure, a con- 
ference which attracted national and international attention. 
A précis of the discussion is included. 

The monograph is the fourth in a series published by the 
American Academy on critical issues involving the social sci- 
ences today. Previous monographs in this series are: 


THE LIMITS OF BEHAVIORAL- 
ISM IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


MATHEMATICS AND 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ACHIEVING EXCELLENCE 
IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


SINGLE COPIES, PAPERBOUND $1.75 - ORDER 
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over; what wasconce revolutionary prac- 


tice is now commonplace routine. Having 
had leadership thrust upon it, the United 
States now leads, and phenomena can no 
longer be explained as reflections of “post- 
war adjustment.” Implicitly, Professor 
Carleton recognizes this by not belaboring 
the theme which comprises the title of 
his book in the chapters describing de- 
velopments since the mid-1950’s. Un- 
fortunately, however, he does not at the 
same time supply new concepts with which 
to interpret and interrelate the post- 
revolutionary period of American foreign 
policy. 
JamEs N. RosENAU 

Professor of Political Science 

Douglass College 

Rutgers University 


PAUL Seasury. Power, Freedom and 
Diplomacy: The Foreign Policy of the 
United States of America. Pp. xiii, 424. 
New York: Random House, 1963. $6.25. 


Professor Paul Seabury is a political 
historian at the University of California at 
Berkeley whose earlier contributions are 
noteworthy for their rigorous attention to 
the canons of sound historical scholarship. 
His latest volume adds a new dimension; 
it stamps him as a first-rank theorist of 
foreign policy. Professor Seabury is 
neither a behaviorist nor a “strong 
theorist” who tests bold and daring propo- 
sitions about international politics. His 
is an eclectic and highly tentative ap- 
proach to concepts and problems. More 
important, he writes with clarity and sound 
judgment and traces the relevance of 
precepts of politics where his data lead 
him 


The setting for American foreign policy, 
as Seabury sees it, is a national commu- 
nity where foreign and domestic policy are 
inextricably intermingled and an interna- 
tional environment that is neither fully 
organized nor wholly chaotic. He finds 
that national interest, while controlling, 
falls short of the public interest; it re- 
flects but a fraction of the interests of the 
wider world community. While not re- 
jecting the relevance of national interest, 
he notes that it is subject to varying inter- 
pretations. He is preoccupied with quali- 
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fying the claims of those who look to na- 
tional interest as the prime guideline of 
foreign policy. He recognizes that “prob- 
lems seem kaleidoscopically to change 
their essences before our very eyes.” He 
knows “there has never been an omnipo- 
tent nation governed by omniscient men.” 
World politics have been universalized in 
a bipolar world. 

Professor Seabury helps us to under- 
stand that the center of gravity in 
the world has passed from Europe to the 
new nations. He doubts that most of 
them have the basis for statehood and for 
other than a turbulent existence. With 
Charles Evans Hughes, he recognizes that 
“foreign policies are not based on abstrac- 
tions,” and he strives to show how jnterest 
and ideology interact in their conduct. 

He also deals with the problem of power, 
ethics, and public opinion in foreign policy. 
Madison is quoted: “All power in human 
hands is liable to be abused.” Hence our 
system of checks and balances was born. 
In countries where no effective opposition 
exists, this distribution is lacking. Where 
checks are lacking, authority tends to be 
arbitrary. The constitution in the United 
States of America provides “a regulating 
mechanism of debate and conflict and a 
framework of dialogue.” Where this is 
lacking, democracy is imperiled. 

Professor Seabury closes his analysis 
with a discussion of institutions of foreign 
policy, diplomacy and national purpose. 
His study has more than ephemeral value. 
We shall turn to it again in the years 
ahead as we seek for understanding in 
foreign relations. 

KENNETH W. THOMPSON 

Rockefeller Foundation 

New York City 


Joun A. DENovo. American Interests and 
Policies in the Middle East, 1900-1939. 
Pp. xii, 447. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1963. $7.50. 
Professor DeNovo’s objective is to pre- 

sent a comprehensive description and 

analysis of American cultural, economic, 
and diplomatic activities in the Middle 

East during the first four decades of the 

present century. Although comprehensive 

treatment of such a complex theme neces- 
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sarily leads to summary treatment of spe- 
cific details, the author has achieved his 
basic objective in admirable fashion. His 
work falls into three well-defined periods: 
(1) the period of 1900-1914, with special 
stress on the great political and cultural 
changes in the Middle East, (2) the era 
of World War I and the attempt at peace- 
making, 1919-1923, and (3) the interwar 
era of 1923-1939, with stress on the de- 
velopment of Middle Eastern nationalisms 
and states and the accommodations of 
American policies and American cultural 
and business groups to the changing prob- 
lems. The author well concentrates on 
the essential primacy of the American 
religio-educational-philanthropic , interests 
in the. Middle East during 1900-1939. 
He makes the very valid point that “eco- 
nomic aspirations bulked larger than eco- 
nomic reality,’ while both political am- 
bition and strategic concern, which became 
largely evident as a result of World War 
II, “were virtually absent.” 

Readers will find of very special inter- 
est, perhaps, Dr. DeNovo’s treatment of 
the ill-fated Chester Concession from its 
beginnings in 1908 to its essential demise 
in 1923, and his delineation of the begin- 
nings of the American oil enterprise, which 
became so dominant in the era after World 
War II, to say nothing of other business 
and economic interests, however small. As 
the author hints, the faint beginnings of 
the later technical assistance programs also 
go back to this period, especially in the 
missionary-educational enterprise. The dis- 
cussion of American policy in the peace- 
making is both informative and well bal- 
anced throughout. 

All told, here is a wealth of material 
concerning American policy and interest in 
the Middle East, based on all the signifi- 
cant published works and much archival 
research, and there is an excellent bibli- 
ography to guide those who seek further 
knowledge. All students of Amencan 
policy in the Middle East should come to 
know it. It is to be hoped that Professor 
DeNovo will now carry his scholarly study 
down to date. 

Harry N. Howarp 

American University 

Washington, D. C. 
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Tap Szurc. The Winds of Revolution: 
Latin America Today—And Tomorrow. 
Pp. viii, 308. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1963. $5.95 clothbound; $2 25 
paper-bound. 

Tad Szulc was for six years a New York 
Times correspondent in South America 
and the Caribbean. He did his job ex- 
ceedingly well, and if the United States 
reading public is today better informed on 
Latin America than it was a few years 
ago, much of the credit goes to him. This 
volume—as good as any of the Latin 
America today and tomorrow variety that 
has appeared—is essentially a synthesis of 
Mr. Szulc’s experiences in and opinions 
about contemporary Latin America. 

The book’s weaknesses are mostly those 
commonly associated with reporting: head- 
line hunting, overwriting, repetitions— 
careful writing and editing could have re- 
duced the volume by at least a third with- 
out impairing its value—and the marshal- 
ing of the same evidence to show improve- 
ment and to establish failure. But the 
volume also suffers in other ways. If I 
read him correctly, Mr. Szulc in the latter 
part of his study finds “terrifying” what 
he earher appears to accept as not only 
inevitable but beneficial to the republics, 
namely, rapid and at times revolutionary 
change, The reader, consequently, is never 
quite sure of where the author stands. 

Those acquainted with the processes of 
economic change will be quick to note 
that rapid industrial expansion and demo- 
graphic growth and burgeoning cities, de- 
velopments which Mr. Szulc sometimes 
finds revolutionary and disturbing in Latin 
America, were, in nineteenth-century Eu- 
rope, forces closely associated with the 
kinds of progress and modernization that 
the author seems to feel that Latin America 
must have. I must quarrel with the au- 
thor on another score, he tends to equate 
“neutralism” with left-wing radicalism, 
while I would hold that neutralism is a 
logical projection of a nationalism that in 
major parts of Latin America, since World 
War II, has become increasingly xeno- 
phobic and is shared by all social sectors 
and by political parties representing all 
ideological views. 

The Argentine story as told by Mr. Szulc 
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is at times confusing, apparently because 
the author is undecided about the position 
he should take on Perón and peronismo 
A final criticism. I find unwarranted Mr 
Szulc’s failure to treat in a serious man- 
ner the very solid achievements that have 
been made in Mexico—the only country 
in Latin America that has had a true so- 
cial revolution and has seen it reach ma- 
turity. 

The volume’s strengths, of which there 
are a number, come from the author’s 
firsthand knowledge of conditions in Latin 
America and his basic sympathy for the 
phght of the underdog. He ıs far and 
away at his best when he writes of (1) 
contemporary Brazil, his headquarters dur- 
ing his tour of duty in Latin America, (2) 
Cuba since the abortive invasion of April 
1961, about which he, in collaboration 
with Karl E. Meyer, in 1962 wrote a quite 
thoughtful volume, and (3) the Alliance for 
Progress and United States-Latin Ameri- 
can relations. Szulc may overstate the case 
against the United States in general and 
the State Department in particular, but 
his observations are astute; they deserve 
close reading and considerable thought. 

i Joun J. JOHNSON 
Professor of History 
Stanford University 


ÅNNAMARIA STERNBERG MONTALDI. Le 
rôle de Vopinion publique dans la Com- 
munauté Atlantique. Pp. 291. Leyden: 
A W. Sytoff, 1963. Florins 20.90. 


This study, the second in a series relat- 
ing to problems of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), and financed 
in part by a NATO research fellowship, 
purports to survey “mass” opinion in some 
thirteen countries in the NATO area with 
respect to its understanding of, and atti- 
tude toward, efforts to strengthen Atlantic 
solidarity. In addition to utilizing major 
secondary materials, the author—an Ital- 
ian scholar from the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Florence-—has drawn upon avail- 
able opinion-polling data through the year 
1958 and supplemented her examination 
of printed sources by brief tours of ob- 
servation and interviewing in most of the 
countries concerned. The volume deals 
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only casually with developments since the 
year 1960, largely by way of footnotes. 

While the adequacy of the author’s as- 
sessment of public opinion varies consid- 
erably from country to country, she has 
succeeded in producing two interesting 
generalizations for students both of the 
Atlantic alliance and of the relation of 
public opinion to foreign policy. Neither 
of these generalizations, however, is par- 
ticularly surprising The first is that al- 
though there seems to exist an across-the- 
board majority support for the Atlantic 
community idea—stronger in the Anglo- 
Saxon nations than on the Continent— 
only a small fraction of public opinion 
appears to understand either its institu- 
tional or its policy implications. The 
second conclusion suggested by the sur- 
vey is that “neutralism” is on the rise 
in most Western European countries—not 
only France—and, interestingly enough, in 
Canada as well. In other words, this study 
would appear to confirm the findings of 
more systematic inquiries to the effect that 
the European, and Atlantic, integration’ 
movements have to date been spearheaded 
by elite groups, whose leadership role is 
perhaps not sufficiently underscored in the 
volume under review. 

The author does not confine herself to 
evaluating the state of mass opinion, but 
attempts to explain how such opinion is 
formed. To this end she presents brief 
commentaries on the structure of the press, 
radio, and television in the various na- 
tional communities. Here one can detect 
a spectrum running from Portugal and 
Turkey at one end to Great Britain and 
the United States at the other—in terms 
of the degree of “educational” impact 
made by the mass media. In most coun- 
tries radio and television seem to play a 
more significant role than the press, even 
though the quality of their output is no- 
toriously poor nearly everywhere. 

On balance, this is a useful book. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the author 
could not resist the temptation to inter- 
lace her reasonably objective analyses of 
mass opinion with subjective judgments 
of her own, some of which stand on rather 
shaky ground. And there are a number of 
minor factual innacuracies, such as the in- 
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clusion—by implication at least—of South- 
west Africa in the Commonwealth (p 95) 
and the reference to President Esen- 
hower’s “system of personal diplomacy,” 
in contrast to President Kennedy’s major 
“reliance on his Secretary of State” for 
policy guidance (p. 229). Finally, the au- 
thor adds little to the value of her study 
by letting her obvious advocacy of greater 
Atlantic solidarity lead her into setting 
forth several rather fuzzy and sometimes 
naive policy prescriptions for achieving 
this laudable objective. 
WALTER R. SHARP 
Professor of Political Science 


Yale University 

ARNOLD KraMisH. The Peaceful Atom in 
Foreign Policy. Pp. vi, 472. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
$7.50. 


Readers who wish to enter the baffling 
world of the international atom, whether 
peaceful or not so peaceful, will find Mr. 
Kramish’s book a fine introduction. Be- 
ginning with a technical description in lay- 
man’s language of how atomic energy may 
be harnessed for various uses, the book 
proceeds to make clear the tenuous nature 
of any line to be drawn between “peace- 
ful” and “military” applications of the 
atom While signature and ratification of 
the Partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty post- 
date publication of Mr. Kramish’s study, 
many of the book’s discussions are par- 
ticularly relevant now that the treaty is 
in force. 

For example, present difficulties with 
Panama over administration of the Panama 
Canal, and doubt as to the ultimate ability 
of that canal to handle future traffic loads, 
have led some people to suggest that even- 
tually a new canal will be needed. Since 


conventional digging methods are extremely © 


costly, nuclear excavation may be the cost- 
saving device which alone would make a 
new canal feasible today. Such action 
could well run afoul of the test-ban 
treaty; it would probably be virtually im- 
possible to excavate a canal without the 
escape of some radioactive debris beyond 
“the territorial limits of the state under 
whose jurisdiction or control such ex- 
plosion is conducted,” an area of prohibi- 
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tion under the recent agreement Mr 
Kramish’s chapter devoted to Project 
Plowshare makes clear that the test-ban 
agreement would not be the only hindrance 
to nuclear excavation The technology is 
such that, in the absence of international 
inspection, claims could be made that a 
device apparently designed for nuclear ex- 
cavation might be intended as a concealed 
weapons test as well. The author presents 
a reasoned discussion of the likelihood of 
gaining international consent for such op- 
erations, and methods which might be used 
to gain acceptance for programs of this 
nature. In particular, he suggests the role 
that the International Atomic Energy 
Agency might play in such projects 

The treatment of this one problem is 
illustrative of the book as a whole. Ques- 
tions are raised, and in many cases solu- 
tions are proposed. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting discussion pertains to a proposal 
for eventual international inspection of 
atomic installations purported to be peace- 
ful. Totally unlike present disarmament 
proposals, Mr. Kramish’s system would 
relegate inspection to the last phase of a 
four-step program. Without giving away 
his suggestion, it can be said that the pro- 
posal merits senous consideration. It is 
one which would allow countries that 
wished to start now to do so, without the 
necessity of awaiting any East-West con- 
sensus. 

M. J Moopy 
Social Science Department 
The Rand Corporation 


WILLIAM PETERSEN (Ed.). The Realities 
of World Communism. Pp 222 Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 
$4.95, 

According to the preface, “this book is 
to raise the level of discourse on one of 
the most complex phenomena of our 
time” and neutralize “the predigested 
pablum from self-professed experts with 
no standing in the scholarly community.” 
The implication that scholars have thus 
far failed to provide for the general reader 
is incorrect. There are several books and 
at least two journals of high quality dedi- 
cated to this purpose Although failing 
in its claim to uniqueness, this volume of 
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eight essays and a general bibliography is 
one of the better summaries of world Com- 
munist developments since 1945 ~ It is a 
careful distillation of the information of 
what we know and do not know about the 
Communist bloc. The need to be rigor- 
ously selective inevitably leads authors of 
digests to subjective choices with which 
other experts disagree, but little good is 
served by quibbling over individual points 
The importance is that the over-all stress 
and direction of these essays represent a 
general consensus of the scholarly com- 
munity. 

An author faced with the task of encap- 
sulating a large amount of data and re- 
search can choose to confine himself to 
compressing the data into the proper 
length and language or he can use the op- 
portumty also to re-evaluate the material 
from the bird’s-eye view and give the de- 
velopments a fresh meaning and sense of 
direction. Examples of the former in this 
volume are the essays on Soviet society 
before and after Stalin, and the latter are 
represented by the essays of Bertram D 
Wolfe, on “Communist Ideology and So- 
viet Foreign Policy,” and Gregory Gross- 
man, on “The Soviet Economy in the Post- 
Stalin Decade” Although Bertram Wolfe 
underrates the corrosive influence of power 
and reality on ideology, he usefully under- 
lines the steadfast qualities of Leninism, 
particularly its “absorption not with the 
dream of socialism but with the mechanics 
and dynamics of organization and power.” 
Professor Grossman’s analysis of the grop- 
ings and temporary solutions by the Soviet 
leaders to the problems of an unbalanced 
and increasingly complex economy is 
equally insightful Thus, this volume is 
not only of particular interest to the gen- 
eral reader; it also suggests some interest- 
ing hypotheses for the experts. 

Davw T. CATTELL 

Associate Professor of Political 

Science 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Jeane J Krrxpatrick (Ed). The Strat- 
egy of Deception: A Study in World- 
Wide Communist Tactics. Pp. xxv, 444. 
New York: Farrar, Straus, 1963. $6.00. 
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This collection of fifteen essays pur- 
ports to deal with “the Communist move- 
ment outside the U.SS.R,” showing how 
“Communist parties attempt and some- 
times succeed in capturing power.” In 
other words, the intent is to depict “Com- 
Munist parties in action” in a series of 
“case studies in political conflict.” (Italics 
in original.) The underlying thesis, well 
articulated by Mrs. Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, 
the editor of the volume, is that “Com- 
munists” themselves long ago made the 
transition from historical determination to 
political voluntarism on the operational 
level” (Italics in original.) Mrs Kirk- 
patrick explains that “to assert that Com- 
munists achieve power by competition at 
the political level implies first, that they 
are not swept into power on the tides of 
historical inevitability; second, that ex- 
cept where they gain control through mili- 
tary occupation, the success of Commu- 
nist parties is determined by the skill of 
Communist leaders exploiting their oppor- 
tunities; and third, that when we discuss 
the expansion of Communist power, we 
are dealing not with an amorphous his- 
torical force but with the activities of 
identifiable men in specific institutions ” 

The essays do not quite fulfill the prem- 
ise of the Introduction Five of them 
do not deal with Communist parties in ac- 
tion at all The rest tend to be historical 
rather than functional, descriptive rather 
than analytical ‘Two essays are theoreti- 
cal in orientation. “The Death of the Class 
Struggle,” by Abba Lerner and “The Rise 
of the Professional Revolutionaries,” by 
Benedict Kautsky. Although informative, 
they neither illumine the entire theoretical 
background with which the reader should 
be familiar nor specify the relevance of 
certain aspects of the doctrine for strategy 
and tactics. Two additional essays openly 
deal with the Soviet Union. “Soviet In- 
dustrialization and the Underdeveloped 
Areas” by E P. W. da Costa and “The 
U.S. and the U.SS.R. in the U.N.” by 
Charles Burton Marshall. They, too, are 
useful in their own right, but are almost 
completely outsidé the indicated frame- 
work. I. William Zartman in his study 
“Communism in Africa” cogently notes 
that “there is no Communist party of im- 
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portance in all Africa” (p. 168), and then 
proceeds to describe Soviet and Chinese 
policies of penetration of the dark conti- 
nent and to list factors that make the 
newly emergent states either receptive or 
resistant to the working models of Com- 
munist social systems. 

The contributions bearing on the cen- 
tral theme cover a wide geographic range: 
China, Burma, Spain in the civil-war pe- 
riod, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Great 
Britain, the United States, and Latin 
America. They vary somewhat in focus 
and, of course, in quality. One ap- 
preciates the desire to honor the in- 
dividuality of the authors and not to 
homogeneize their product substantively 
and stylistically. However, the value of 
this collection could have been enhanced 
by stricter observance of common themes 
evidenced in political interaction between 
Communists and their opponents. As it is, 
the text does not convey a strong sense 
of social forces and personalities in clash, 
of the manner and means of adaptation to 
changing conditions, and of the motiva- 
tions of political adversaries Especially 
lacking are examples of how Communists 
identify—at certain times—with popular 
national and social objectives and how 
they utilize front organizations or bogus 
parties as veneers of concealment behind 
which the hard-core party seeks to ma- 
nipulate historical destiny. Similarly lack- 
ing are inquiries into the effects of differ- 
ent tactics on the political fortunes and 
- the internal stability of Communist par- 
ties Finally, moral issues which are in- 
variably involved when democrats must 
define their posture toward Communists 
are glossed over. 

Deception is only one facet of Com- 
munist policy It is probably a mistake 
to study it apart from its dialectical antith- 
esis, the completely frank acknowledge- 
ment by Communists of their ultimate 
intentions and goals. “We will bury you,” 
says Khrushchev pithily, echoing what 
Marzist-Leninists have been telling us for 
some decades The message can hardly 
be more explicit, Only” those who delude 
themselves can be deceived. 

Although this symposium is not free of 
the shortcomings that one has come to 
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associate with group efforts, it can be read 
with profit by a wide selection of readers. 
i PAuL E. ZINNER 
Associate Professor 
of Political Science 
University of California 
Davis 


ZBIGNIEW BrzezinsKi (Ed.). Africa and 
the Communist World Pp. xii, 272. 
Stanford, Cahf.: Stanford University 
Press, for the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace, 1963 
$5.00. 


Contrary to what the title implies, this 
book deals primarily only with the rela- 
tions between the Communist world and 
those among the new African states which 
are located south of the Sahara and north 
of the European-dominated bloc of states 
and dependent territories It leaves out 
most of the activity within the United 
Nations. A chapter dealing with that 
important arena would certainly have 
been in order. All of the contributions are 
heavily value-oriented with a decided anti- 
Communist edge While this may be the 
patriotic thing to do, it hardly makes for 
reliable treatment of a most controversial 
subject matter One gains the impression 
from this book that all of the wickedness; 
and all of the nefarious, conspiratorial 
activities on the African continent are the 
monopoly of the Communist states There 
is massive evidence to the contrary, men- 
tion of which might have served to ex- 
plain far better why communism 1s gaining 
ground in certain parts of Africa It 1s 
difficult to take seriously the editor’s sug- 
gestion that “neocolonialism” is the fig- 
ment of Communist imagination (p. 206); 
this in the face of the deep financial 
involvement of Western states in the 
Congo, the Rhodesias, the Portuguese pos- 
sessions, and the Union of South Africa 
with its most novel forms of colonialism 

As for the bulk of the data presented, 
the volume contains much of value Dal- 
lin’s chapter on the activities of the Soviet 
Union is authoritative, up-to-date, and 
reasonably well balanced. From his dis- 
cussion, Soviet policy emerges as vacillat- 
ing, probing, very much at sea Authors 
Erlich and Sonne, writing on economic 
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activity of the Soviet Union, note the 
likelihood that stepped-up activity by 
Communist China may raise “the premium 
put by the Soviet leaders on relative 
tranquillity” on the continent A _ sig- 
nificant contribution to the credit of this 
volume are the discussions by several 
authors of the implications of the Sino- 
Soviet split for Communist strategy in 
Africa Likewise, the problems arising 
from the contradictions between ideology, 
political strategy, and internal develop- 
mental requirements within the several 
Communist states are competently treated 
and make for interesting reading. 

A comparison of Soviet and East Euro- 
pean with Communist Chinese methods 
seems to indicate that the former are not 
too unlike those employed by the West 
today, whereas China appears to be de- 
termined to pursue a course of violent 
anti-imperialism, exploiting race where 
possible In general, aside from a case of 
anti-Communist-induced myopia, an afflic- 
tion especially evident in the Introduction 
and the Conclusion written by the editor, 
the volume must be regarded as a sig- 
nificant contribution to literature on 
Africa and Communist world-strategy. In 
the interest of objectivity, the reader 
should balance this volume with a critical 
analysis of the Western performance in 
Africa. 

Henry L BRETTON 

Associate Professor 

of Political Science 
University of Michigan 


Kwame NERUMAH. Africa Must Unite. 
Pp. xvii, 229. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1963. $5.95. 


Future historians seem likely to regard 
Kwame Nkrumah, President of Ghana, 
as the most effective and interesting of 
all the famous and controversial leaders of 
the African renaissance which began soon 
after World War I. Although still com- 
paratively young as statesmen go—52 by 
his own belief, 55 according to a baptismal 
certificate that was only, he has told us, a 
mere guess by the priest concerned—his 
books already offer some measure of the 
outstanding place he may be seen to hold 
in the grand self-realizing process of 
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modern African development The first 
two, Autobiography (1957), and a person- 
ally edited collection of key policy speeches 
entitled J Speak of Freedom (1961), are 
already indispensable to anyone who even 
today, at this short distance in time, 
wishes to understand the moods and mo- 
tives that have urged the growth of Afri- 
can nationalism. Now, with his third and 
in some ways most ambitious book, Dr 
Nkrumah enlarges upon the “statement of 
African ideology” which he set forth in 
his second, and transposes this to an all- 
African plane. 

There are some reasons why this book 
may be of especial interest to American 
students of Africa. For they, in reading 
it, may well feel a justifiable sense of 
national achievement and even of elation. 
In these pages—sharp and controversial 
though they are in their assault upon 
old and new methods of colonial invest- 
ment and control—there speaks again and 
again the clear and generous vision of a 
world freed from Negro bondage, the “new 
world” that was shadowed forth by 
Americans such as Frederick Douglass, 
Martin Delany and, fifty years after them, 
William Burghardt DuBois. Their far- 
ranging Pan-Africanism, through the 
medium of Nkrumah and his like-minded 
colleagues, has finally crossed the ocean 
and fully naturalized itself in Africa 

Generally, though, the book is important 
for its review of current African problems 
as seen through the eyes of a man whose 
intellectual growth did not come to an end 
with the winning of political power. His 
argument is of a cogency that must be 
respected even by those who disagree with 
him; and many, of course, do disagree. 
Essentially, this argument is that political 
independence is “not enough”: it cannot 
of itself bring an ex-colony any worth- 
while measure of improvement and de- 
velopment. Economic reconstruction must 
follow. But economic reconstruction is 
menaced by ‘“neo-colonialism,” by the 
effort of the wealthy powers to retain an 
indirect control over African nations. To 
overcome this peril, which Nkrumah re- 
gards as very real, the many states of 
Africa must unite. There must emerge 
among these many nations “a unified front 
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and a continental purpose.” Difficult to 
realize, this objective has precedents 
elsewhere. “We have the examples of the 
United States, of the Soviet Union, of 
China, of India. They are all operating 
their economies on a continental scale and 
offer us a choice of means and methods 
which we can adapt to the African scene.” 
Bası DAVIDSON 
London 
England 
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RALPH BRAIBANTI and JosEPH J. SPENGLER 
(Eds.). Administration and Economic 
Development in India. Pp. vi, 312. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
for the Duke University Commonwealth- 
Studies Center, 1963. $750. ` 


The Commonwealth-Studies Center at 
Duke University, with this volume, makes 
a useful contribution to the literature on 
Indian public administration and economic 
development. As is frequently the case in 
symposium volumes, however, there is a 
disconcerting lack of continuity of the- 
matic development in the volume as a 
whole. Sometimes, indeed, the authors al- 
most seem to be talking about different 
countries. Nevertheless, many of the 
papers, taken as independent essays, are 
intrinsically useful and interesting. 

The bureaucracy is examined in the 
first two essays, by Ralph Braibanti and 
S. P. Jagota, professors at Duke Uni- 
versity and the National Academy of 
Administration of India, respectively. 
Jagota’s paper contains a description of 
recent developments in training programs 
for the public service. Braibanti, under 
the heading, “Reflections on Bureaucratic 
Reform in India,” praises the administra- 
tive changes carried out since independ- 
ence, with self-confident reliance ‘on in- 
digenous traditions and creativity, spurred 
by minimal reliance on foreign govern- 
mental aid—though with selective utiliza- 
tion of assistance by the Ford Foundation. 

Braibanti extols the virtues of an intel- 
lectual bureaucratic elite deeply rooted in 
Brahminical tradition, able to determine 
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its own patterns of reform and to “resist 
or reject the glittering temptations of 
foreign aid generated by massive financial 
power but often dominated by philistinism 
and non-intellectualized ethnocentrism” 
(p. 33). He refers sardonically to public 
administration as a discipline which “has 
not yet found itself intellectually and 
which, infatuated by the notion of an 
administrative science, is quick to wed 
itself to whatever appears scientific” (p. 
37). The “purveyors of technical as- 
sistance,” in Braibanti’s terms, too often 
offer procedures corrupted into ends, 
“pliofilm-wrapped gadgets guaranteed to 
banish administrative rheumatism” (p. 39). 
While praising the intellectuality and 
leadership of the Indian Administrative 
Service as Platonic guardians of the Indian 
Republic, Braibanti also points to some 
of the inherent risks in a situation where 
“the power and prestige of government is 
not yet counterbalanced by the influence 
of other sectors of life, such as universi- 
ties, commerce, religion, political parties, 
professions, and special interest groups. . .. 
The public bureaucracy remains more 
highly developed than other sectors, hence 
the predisposition or ethos of the bu- 
reaucracy is of immense importance” (p. 
63). 

A somewhat different image of the 
guardian bureaucracy is etched by Robert 
Park, of the University of Michigan, who 
writes about problems of administrative 
co-ordination in India’s districts where, in 
the years following independence, “plans, 
in bits and pieces, flew out of the state 
governments’ offices like pips from a 
squeezed orange, and the Collector had his 
hands full passing out administrative 
orders and forms for completion by his 
subordinates. Co-ordination, if any ex- 
isted, was left to the inner recesses of the 
Collectors mind” ‘(p. 140). Wilfred 
Malenbaum, of the University of Pennsyl- 
yania’s Wharton School, deals with the 
tasks facing the country’s leadership and 
comments on the “non-Indian orientation 
of the of Indian elites, including the gov- 
ernment in power and especially the civil 
servants” (p. 163). He cites examples 
of the preoccupation of Indian adminis- 
trators with foreign models and standards 
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of comparison, which leads them to adopt 
unrealistic and irrelevant policies having 
adverse consequences for economic de- 
velopment. 

The obstacles to economic development 
are linked by N. V. Sovani to fundamental 
characteristics of traditional society and 
culture, notably the caste system and 
Hindu value-orientations. The impact of 
British rule, in Sovani’s opinion, was often 
to intensify these dysfunctional underly- 
ing forces. Sovani thinks that “the bu- 
reaucracy developed by the British effec- 
tively killed whatever little self-rule there 
was and furthered the demise of most 
vestiges of initiative’ (p. 269). He sug- 
gests that the bureaucracy, as an imper- 
sonal machine, flourished in India be- 
cause it was well suited to the caste 
structures of society. For Sovani and 
Malenbaum, it seems that the bureaucratic 
reforms may be the ones in need of 
reform. 

Sovani’s dark views on the caste system 
seem to be challenged by Robert O. 
Tilman, in his essay on the influence of 
caste on economic development. He holds 
that, although modernization requires in- 
creasing social mobility, caste barriers will 
weaken and change as they are subjected 
to the impact of urbanization and in- 
dustrialization Hugh Tinker in an article 
on “The Village in the Framework of 
Development,” however, tends to underline 
Sovani’s views by pointing to the obstacles 
that traditional rural social structures 
have posed to local self-government. He 
describes some of the frustrations ex- 
perienced in community development pro- 
grams and analyzes recent efforts to cope 
with these frustrations. 

Joseph Spengler, in a completely differ- 
ent vein, seeks to reconstruct some aspects 
of the traditional Indian economy, as 
depicted by the Arthaśāstra of Kautilya, 
and also to evaluate the economic theories 
implicit in this classic text What emerges 
is a clear enough picture of redistributive 
economy oriented to the political require- 
ments of statecraft, but Spengler feels 
that the work is insufficiently analytical in 
dealing with prices, money, and the market 
system. 

It is scarcely possible in a brief review 
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to characterize so varied a collection of 
papers, or even to mention all of them. 
Readers interested in the Indian govern- 
ment and economy will not find a system- 
atic or a comprehensive treatment of the 
subject, but they may well enjoy sampling 
the diverse and even contrasting essays 
brought together in this volume. An index 
is available to help them locate answers 
to particular questions An analytical or 
synthetic introductory essay would have 
helped to integrate the diverse themes of 
the volume in contrapuntal or develop- 
mental sequences. 
Fren W. Riccs 
Indiana University 


Russert H FEEL. Southeast Asia in 
United States Policy. Pp. xi, 488. New 
York. Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
$6.50. 


This is a welcome sequel to Professor 
Fifield’s standard treatise on The Dsplo- 
macy of Southeast Asia, especially since it 
includes the considered opinions of the 
author which were omitted from the earlier 
study. It is a timely and highly com- 
petent survey of the manifold problems 
associated with Amenca’s involvement in 
Southeast Asian affairs including an as- 
sessment of a variety of remedial meas- 
ures. The author is, perhaps, at his best 
in discussing the problems of political in- 
stability, economic development, and in- 
terstate frictions within the region itself. 
Thailand’s position, for example, involves 
tension with Burma over affairs of the 
Shan States, a developing security threat 
via Laos, potential trouble with a large 
and influential Chinese minority, and 
recriminations from a fearful Cambodia. 

Fifield counsels that America’s concern 
for long-range economic development 
would be best served through multilateral 
programs like the Lower Mekong Basin 
project, which minimize outside political 
pressures and require active co-operation 
between participating states He discounts 
neutralization as at best a temporary 
expedient, acceptable only in the unlikely - 
event that effective guarantees against 
subversionary activities be included. He 
thinks that under existing rules of the 
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game the Communist threat to Southeast 
Asia is likely to increase and argues that 
it can be halted only when subversion from 
the outside is defined as direct aggression 
and treated accordingly. 

American efforts to isolate China can 
achieve no positive goal, since any work- 
able pacification or disarmament program 
must include China’s participation, along 
with India’s, Japan’s, and Russia’s. Until 
Peking is made to see that resort to force 
will serve no useful end, the United States 
must strengthen the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) in moderate fashion 
and bar China’s entry into the Security 
Council. A reunited Vietnam may be- 
come feasible within a decade. Fifield 
recommends an abler Foreign Service, ef- 
fective policy co-ordination, greater re- 
course to miultilateral-agency assistance 
efforts, and a larger measure of mutual 
understanding. 

The aspect of Fifield’s discussion which 
is open to question stems from his premise 
that only the imposition of United States 
military power can forestall China’s pro- 
spective domination of Southeast Asia. 
No regionally generated resistance is 
capable of withstanding the combined 
military potential of China and North 
Vietnam At the same time, he concedes 
that American military policy erred in its 
neglect of Formosan interference in 
Burmas KMT crisis, in its tentative 
encouragement of the Padang revolt in 
Indonesia in 1958 and of the abortive 
Vientiane coups of 1959 and 1960, and 
in Washington’s overlong backing of Ngo 
Dinh Diem. Although conceding, in the 
fifth chapter, that overt conquest by 
China is currently remote, Fifield could 
have cited the seemingly prohibitive cost 
to China, in terms of resources, effort, and 
political embarrassments, which attempted 
conquest would entail. Japan’s occupa- 
tion of the region during World War IT 
proved both profitless and short-lived. 
The capacity of Southeast Asian peoples, 
including the Vietnamese, to resist the 
actual threat of Chinese domination can- 
not properly be measured in strictly 
military terms The reviewer leaves this 
thoughtful book with the disturbing feel- 
ing that the author may have been too 
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much influenced by the atmosphere of 
the War College. 
Joun È. Capy 
Professor of History 
Ohio University 


Ram GoPal. British Rule in India: An 
Assessment Pp. x, 364 New York: 
Asia Publishing House, 1963 $7.75. 


The author asserts that his purpose was 
to make a “dispassionate study” of the 
extent to which India “progressed or de- 
clined under British rule.” He adds that 
he has “taken all possible care to maintain 
the objectivity of a detached historian.” 
Instead he has produced a hard-hitting 
indictment of British rule. Ram Gopal 
focuses almost entirely on the economic 
and other damage which he believes the 
British did. His successive chapters deal 
with the ruin of the weavers in Bengal, the 
prevention of industrialization through 
British tariff policy, the impoverishment 
of the peasants by taxes that were too 
high and for which no adequate services 
were returned, the encouragement of 
opium-growing and liquor-drinking, the 
personal indignities and humiliations 
heaped on the Indians, the brutal un- 
scrupulous police, the unjust administra- 
tion of justice, the “overbearing” bu- 
reaucracy, the long-persistent opposition 
to the righteous cause of nationalism. 

He has assembled a great mass of ma- 
terial. By profession a journalist, he 
rarely tells us his sources, except when 
he is quoting directly. There is no bibli- 
ography to suggest the scope of his read- 
ing. Many of his facts are doubtless true, 
but other types of facts would also be 
necessary for a balanced judgment—for 
example, facts relating to irrigation, rail- 
roads, modernization of all kinds, and, 
above all, the unification that was only 
partly undone by partition at the last 
moment. He has dismissed too briefly 
the few benefits of British rule which he 
is willing to concede For example, after 
he has admitted that the British “sowed 
the seeds of democratic aspirations” in 
India, he says in the next sentence, “As 
if to negative this .. there was the 
haughtiness of the British rulers.” 


He seems never to have wondered—as ` 
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any dispassionate observer might well 
wonder—what might have happened if 
the British had not come. Would the 


chaos, disorder, and disintegration of the . 


India into which the British stepped have 
ended soon enough—or in a sufficiently 
fortunate way—so that Indians today 
would be enjoying a higher standard of 
living than they do in the aftermath of 
British rule—or as much freedom? There 
are no positive reasons to believe that this 
would necessarily have happened. But 
there is every reason to believe that Ram 


Gopal would have had very different ideas ' 


about life—even about “progress’”—than 
those which he reveals in this book. In 
that case, would his ideas have been 
“better” or “worse” than they are with 
his present background? Obviously, it is 
easier to ask value questions of history 
than to answer them. 

A balanced understanding of the deep, 
complex, many-sided British impact on 
India is impeded by the compulsion to 
judge it in moral terms. 

BEATRICE PITNEY LAMB 

New York University 


J. M Gorucx. Malaya. Pp. 256. New 
York: Frederick <A. Praeger, 1963. 
$6.95. 

This is a penetrating and enlightening 
account of the political and economic 
evolution of Malaya, with emphasis on 
the period since 1945. The author realizes 
that government and politics cannot be 
separated from economics. So far as pos- 


sible, he discusses them in separate chap-~ 


ters, but he emphasizes clearly their re- 
action upon one another, He is also 
aware that history is not dead but in- 
fluences the present and the future. This 
is brought out so far as it is possible in a 
‘short book, for example, the causes of 
Sino-Malay hostility, though one could 
wish that it had been possible to give a 
fuller account of the factor which will 
continue to be the most serious threat to 
the continuation of the Alliance govern- 
ment of the Federation of Malaysia. 

The author has firsthand knowledge of 
his subject, with a marked degree of im- 
partiality. He was a civil servant in 
Malaya from 1946 to 1947, and after his 
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retirement, he was an executive of one of 
the leading agency companies which 
manage rubber estates. Like many gov- 
ernment officials he developed an interest 
in the earlier history of Malaya and 
wrote extensively about it. 

The opening chapters give a very brief 
sketch of the history of Malaya from the 
foundation of the sultanate of Malacca to 
the establishment of British control over 
the Malay States in the late nineteenth 
century. The earlier twentieth century to 
the Japanese conquest of 1941 is de- 
scribed somewhat more fully. There are 
separate chapters on the form of British 
colonial rule, the expansion of agriculture 
and tin-mining, and the revolutionary 
changes brought about by the influx of 
Chinese and Indian immigrants. The 
remaining two-thirds of the book describes 
the evolution of self-government culminat- 
ing in the Federation of Malaysia, foreign 
policy, the Communist revolt, and eco- 
nomic developments since 1945. The 
analysis of British parliamentary democ- 
racy as it is practiced by the Alliance 
government of the Federation is enlighten- 
ing. The author explains the technique by 
which the Malay and Chinese leaders make 
their bargains and then induce the Malay 
and Chinese communities to support them. 
If all studies of Southeast Asian govern- 
ments were written in this fashion one 
would have a more realistic appreciation 
of Asian democracy. The author has a 
clear and interesting style, and he provides 
a good selective bibliography, statistical 
tables, and an index. 

Lennox A. MILS 

Acadia University 

Nova Scotia 


ROBERT SCIGLIANO. South Vietnam: Na- 
tion under Stress. Pp. ix, 227. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1963. $1.95. 


For a book whose official publication 
date is February 13, 1964, Dr. Scigliano’s 
slim volume is regrettably out of date. 
The “New Regime” which provides 
Chapter Two with its title deals with Ngo 
Dinh Diem’s defunct republic and con- 
stitution, and the “New Men in Power” 
described in Chapter Three are neither 
“Big Minh” nor General Khanh, but the 
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long-dead Diem and Nhu and their as- 
sociates. 

This does not, however, deprive this 
slim volume of its primary usefulness as 
an easy-to-read study of an underdeveloped 
government operating under the stress of 
revolutionary war and social change—the 
latter induced as much by the nearby 
Communist competition as by the modern- 
izing effects of a large American aid and 
advisory program. Dr. Scigliano, who 
spent more than two years in Vietnam 
as part of the Michigan State University 
Advisory Group (MSUG), is unusually 
well equipped to write such a study, and 
the parts of the book—~were it not for the 
fact that the data were rendered almost 
totally obsolete by the November 1, 1963 
coup—dealing with the South Vietnamese 
internal administration between 1954 and 
1962 will remain a valid contribution to 
the history of the Diem regime. His 
chapter, “Politics in an Underdeveloped 
State,” clearly shows how phony legislative 
elections under Diem were—a fact that 
Washington had steadfastly denied for 
almost a decade—and makes perfect hash 
of the pretense that America’s mission in 
Vietnam was to defend a “legally con- 
stituted government.” 

While at times overly respectful of some 
of the official shibboleths, Scigliano never- 
theless drives home some of his points 
with quiet effectiveness In view of his 
past association with the United States 
aid program in Vietnam, his readers can 
fully believe him when he states that one 
twenty-mile of showpiece highway out- 
side Saigon “cost more money than the 
United States provided for all labor, com- 
munity development, social welfare, hous- 
ing, health and education projects in 
Vietnam combined during the entire period 
1954-1961” (p 115). It is of that sort 
. of stuff that peasant disaffection is made, 
and we are paying the price for it in 
Vietnam now. 

It is significant that in a book devoted 
to the structure of the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment—the book is part of the Houghton 
Mifflin series on foreign governments— 
Scigliano would devote his whole last 
chapter, and one that is six pages longer 
than his examination of the government 
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structure, to American-Vietnamese rela- 
tions. He makes few points that have not 
been made elsewhere, but he makes them 
effectively and groups his information in a 
readable manner. He shows how, in 
recent years, the American military often 
had the primacy over the local American 
ambassador, in spite of the latter’s re- 
sounding title as “head of the country 
team” He brings up the  still-vexing 
problem of “mutuality” —a euphemism for 
the act of getting the receiver country to 
accept not only United States money, but 
the advice that goes with it—which, under 
Diem, became totally deadlocked. And 
Scigliano concludes this final chapter— 
there is no conclusion to the book as 
such—by feeling that “in its absorption 
with the military aspect of security, the 
United States has underestimated both the 
political nature of Communist guerrilla 
warfare and the inadequacies of the Diem 
regime.” 

While it would be unfair to blame an 
author for lacking the gift of prophecy, 
it is nonetheless obvious that Scigliano did 
not foresee a Vietnamese government 
crisis in the near future. Buddhism is not 
even mentioned The military situation is 
viewed optimistically, and, on the whole, 
the documentation of the book seems to 
have stopped in January 1963 This, in 
a swift-moving situation such as that of 
South Vietnam, presents a serious gap when 
the book is published more than one year 
later. It is to be hoped that the publisher 
will allow the writer to make up for some 
of those deficiencies in a subsequent 
edition. 

BERNARD B. FALL 

Associate Professor of Government 

Howard University 


RicHarD BuTWwELL. U Nu of Burma. 
Pp. x, 301. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1963. $7.50. 


This is a rare, many-faceted case study 
of an Asian leader of powerful charisma 
who strove courageously to apply democ- 
racy in a country that had never known 
that condition in the Western sense. Merg- 
ing a consistent anticolonialism with a 
devout Buddhism, U Nu pulled out all the 
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democratic political stops. Strangely, per- 
haps, he seemed most successful in the 
first days of independence, 1948-1949, 
when his raw courage stood out almost 
alone against the internal enemies of the 
Burmese state—and least successful in 
1960-1962 when, after an interim military 
government, his charisma, confounding 
friend and foe alike, had risen almost to 
that of a new Buddha. He is, at this 
writing, under house detention by a second 
military government. 

By the middle 1950’s Premier Nu had 
become a world figure. One surmises that 
a Burmese who has diligently absorbed 
some Westernization may turn into the 
most personable politician on earth. What 
other Asian could have talked so con- 
fidently to the United States Congress 
and on other occasions so freely and 
frankly to such men as Chou En-lai? 
Employing Western terms, Buddhist prin- 
ciples, and personal magnetism, he roamed 
the world and admonished it impartially 
in the role of everybody’s friend and 
everybody’s potential mediator. 

In the end, he failed at home. To a 
Western observer, judging from Western 
scholarship and by Western standards, the 
causes of his failure seem basically three: 
his persistent mixing of religion and 
politics; the lack of administrative know- 
how, both his own and that of the civil 
service; and, as the author concludes, that 
Nu seemed to “regard democratic gov- 
ernment as an end in itself rather than 
as a means to other ends.” 

Professor Butwell has devoted great 
energy and industry to his task. He has 
taken advantage of what is already on 
the scholarly record He personally inter- 
viewed many participants on the high 
points of Nu’s career, with concentrated 
attention on the political events of the 
last fifteen years. He also has had a 
number of important documents and 
speeches translated from Burmese into 
English for the first time The book shows 
some haste in the writing, and toward the 
end the author seems to grow weary as 
he follows, perhaps disappointedly, the 
rapid turns in the Burmese wheel of 
political fortune But the book reads 
fairly well, as a whole; its subject is a 
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major one, and scholars, though they 
cannot check details of the interviews, 
will find a fullness of new information to 
conjure with. 
PAUL BIXLER 

Librarian 

Antioch College 

Yellow Springs 

Ohio 


SmNEY D. GAMBLE North China Villages: 
Socal, Poltical, and Economic Activi- 
ties before 1933 Pp. x, 352. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1963. 
$7.50, 


Even though the Communist revolution 
has swept over and transformed social, 
economic, and political conditions in the 
villages of North China where the studies 
here summarized were conducted, the data 
presented are helpful. Most of the field 
research was by university students of 
sociology under the direction of a Chinese 
sociologist. First they studied carefully 
a group of villages in Hopei Province; 
then they surveyed about 100 villages in 
more than 30 hsten (counties) of Shansi, 
using categories and norms developed 
earlier. Similar studies were later made 
in a smaller number of villages in Shensi, 
Honan, and Shantung Provinces 

These studies covered more than a 
thirty-year period—a span which it was 
meaningful to subdivide into three phases: 
before 1900, or 1917 in Shansi; 1900 to 
the Nationalist government’s Hsien Organ- 
ization Act of June 5, 1929; and from then 
to 1933 As the author points out in the ini- 
tial summary, the conditions observed dur- 
ing these periods differed markedly from 
those described by K C. Hsiao in Rural 
China: Imperial Control in the Nineteenth 
Century (University of Washington Press, 
1960). Early in the present century, there 
was considerable opportunity for villages 
to select their own paid and voluntary 
officials and to organize functional as- 
sociations. Indeed, as Gamble remarks 
(p. 8): “Officially, it was a long way from 
the capital to the village, even though the 
village might be just outside the walls 
of Peking. Any imperial decree had to 
pass through several official hands... . 
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The conservative villagers were known to 
be past masters at dragging their feet 
unless they were actively pushed.” 

There is also a threefold division of 
this book. The first chapter summarizes 
findings and relates them very briefly to 
political and historical events and trends 
in the period. Then come six chapters 
which discuss aspects of village life and 
organization: the village itself, associa- 
tions, leaders, activities, and finances. In 
the third section, details about eleven 
villages are provided. These case studies 
are followed by footnotes, statistical tables, 
an interesting glossary, and a list of Asten 
—grouped under their provinces—in which 
villages were surveyed. The tables mostly 
pertain to demography, families, age 
groups, land areas and tenure, distribution 
of land, including trends between 1910 and 
1931, heads of village associations, plus 
their ownership of land and their educa- 
tions, village incomes and expenditures, 
the latter showing the heaviness of military 
levies, particularly from the early 1920's, 
nonagricultural occupations, ‘and types of 
shops. 

Although we are indebted to the scholars 
and researchers involved for their care 
and the mass of data which resulted, one is 
struck by the dating not only of the 
material but also of the methodology. 
These are descriptive and highly quantita- 
tive, so make rather dull reading There is 
little about dynamic relationships in the 
North China countryside, or about peasant 
attitudes. There are some statistical data 
with a bearing on social stratification and 
other aspects of structure but almost no 
analytical interpretation of such patterns 
One finds only hints about the structuring 
and use of local power. From all this 
information there is hardly a hint of the 
combustibles from which a revolution 
could be built Of course, there is the 
question of to what extent the socialist 
revolution was imposed upon these and 
other villages. 

Crop-watching before harvest and the 
presentation of plays, usually early in the 
slack season, were two functions con- 
siderably emphasized in these studies. The 
plays were for enjoyment and to thank and 
propitiate gods and spirits; they were 
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acted by hired troupes or by local 
dramatic groups Later the Communists 
were to turn the peasants’ love of drama 
to thinly disguised political propaganda. 
ALLAN B. CoLe 
Professor of East Asian Affairs 
Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy 
Tufts University 


CLIFFORD GEERTZ. Agricultural Involu- 
tion: The Processes of Ecological Change 
in Indonesia. Pp. xx, 176. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1963. $4.00. 


This is a remarkably interesting account 
of Indonesian agricultural history, pri- 
marily covering the period of Dutch con- 
trol, from 1619 to 1942. Drawing on 
ecology, sociology, and economics, Geertz 
contrasts the wet-rice agriculture char- 
acteristic of most of Java, Madura, and 
Bali—Java has 9 per cent of the land 
area and 65 per cent of the population of 
Indonesia—with the swidden agriculture— 
or slash-and-burn cultivation—of the Outer 
Islands. Over the years, the former has 
supported an increasingly large population 
by ever more intensive techniques of pro- 
duction coupled with work-spreading 
among the growing labor force. Partly 
because the Javanese thus have continued 
to play a significant role in their own 
villages, partly because the principal Dutch 
agricultural investment in Java was in 
sugar, and sugar culture was readily inte- 
grated with wet-rice culture to their 
mutual benefit, and partly because there 
was no substantial urban manufacturing 
development to draw workers away from 
the villages, the growing population of 
Java stayed in their villages cultivating 
rice—and other vegetables that would 
grow in gardens and rice fields—more and 
more intensively, turning inward rather 
than outward. The social result of this 
“agricultural involution” is that most of 
Java is today “crowded with post-tradi- 
tional wet-rice peasant villages: large, 
dense, vague, dispirited communities—the 
raw material of a rural, non-industrialized 
mass society.” Moreover, government 
policies seem to be forcing the rest of the 
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economy to maintain and reinforce this 
involution, rather than encouraging the 
dynamic sectors of the economy to lead 
Indonesia out of its expanding stagnation. 

Although the Outer Islands are, by 
contrast with Java and Bali, thinly popu- 
lated, they probably can not carry many 
more pople in those areas—the major 
part—where swidden agriculture is the 
ecosystem best adapted to soil and climate 
In a number of localities, however, 
swidden agriculture has been replaced by a 
variety of crops produced by smallholders 
for sale. Other developments in the Outer 
Islands include the production of industrial 
raw materials, petroleum, for example, and 
tin, which require an industrial work force 
and large, foreign-managed estates, pro- 
ducing tobacco, tea, rubber, oil palms, 
and agava, which do not share their land 
and labor with rice culture, as sugar has 
traditionally done on Java. In these ways, 
some at least, though “a small minority,” 
of Outer Island peasants have moved 
toward “agricultural specialization, frank 
individualism, social conflict, and cultural 
rationalization,” while “the bulk of Java- 
nese peasants moved toward agricultural 
involution, shared poverty, social elasticity, 
and cultural vagueness ” 

Geertz holds that the main socio- 
economic features of three centuries of 
distorted development persist—and bid 
fair to frustrate Indonesia’s aspirations 
for accelerated economic development in 
the future. These features are three: 
technological dualism—a highly advanced, 
capital-intensive extractive industry, and 
estate agriculture alongside a backward, 
labor-intensive subsistence agriculture; 
regional imbalance—traditionalism, mutual 
dependence, and consumption orientation 
on Java and Bali, as against considerable 
dynamism, individualistic entrepreneurship 
and export orientation in the Outer Islands; 
and ecological involution—dominating Java 
and Bali and, through them, coming to 
dominate national policy. In his introduc- 
tion to the book, Benjamin Higgins says 
that “in Indonesia a ‘big push’ is needed.” 
Small gains in production will simply be 
consumed by the expanding population. 
Yet even if the necessary financing were 
available, neither author tells us who 
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could today manage a really big push, or 
through what administrative apparatus 

Geertz speculates about whether Java 
might have followed a different course of 
development. He asks, for example, why 
Java did not experience the same ac- 
celerating economic development that took 
place in Japan, which in 1830 was much 
like Java. Huis answer has three elements: 
Dutch control of investment and factor 
prices, the exclusion of the Javanese from 
any meaningful, that is developmental, 
participation in modern industry, and 
Javanese population growth. In Java, 
“peasant agriculture came to be com- 
plementarily related to an expanding agro- 
industrial structure under foreign manage- 
ment” Peasant agriculture supported 
the growth of this structure “through the 
provision of underpriced labor and land,” 
and expended the increasing agricultural 
productivity “to subsidize the swelling 
part-time labor force . . . of a foreign-run 
plantation system ” In Japan, by contrast, 
“peasant agriculture came to be com- 
plementarily related to an expanding 
manufacturing system in indigenous hands.” 
It supported the development of manu- 
facturing “largely by means of extremely 
heavy land taxation,” while population 
“remained virtually constant’—between 
1726 and 1852——or “rose only slowly and 
irregularly”—up to 1870. 

Geertz provides an insightful and per- 
suasive analysis When he undertakes to 
speculate about Indonesia’s total national 
development, however, his presentation 
loses authority and persuasiveness. For 
example, what part did external economic 
relations play? They were apparently 
relatively unimportant for Japan, but were 
they equally unimportant for Indonesia? 
Was there no flow of capital from Indo- 
nesia to the Netherlands? This is only 
hinted at. Yet, might not this flow have 
been at least partly responsible for the dif- 
ference between developments in Java and 
Japan, since the latter retained for do- 
mestic investment all its saving from ag- 
riculture? Again, the author explores the 
possibilities that future investment in ag- 
riculture will help Indonesia break out of 
its vicious circle of population growth in- 
creasing involution. Yet, he ignores the 
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possibilities and likely impact of in- 
vestment in petroleum, mining, processing 
of primary products, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and trade, although these might 
do as much to break the vicious circle as 
agricultural development could Nonagri- 
cultural investment funds need not all 
come from domestic sources, of course, al- 
though only domestic financing is appar- 
ently considered by Geertz to be likely. 
Both public and private capital might 
come from abroad and help build up em- 
ployment in both agncultural and nonag- 
ricultural occupations. 

This study is well worth reading. It 
provides many insights into Indonesia’s 
past and present, and some into its fu- 
ture. But it succumbs to the temptation 
of trying to explain—and project—beyond 
the limits of the data and the analyses 
based on those data 

SAMUEL P, HAYES 

President 

Foreign Policy Association 


Cuonc-Sm Lez. The Politics of Korean 
Nationalism. Pp. xiv, 342. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
forma Press, 1963. $6.50. 

The path to political sophistication is a 
hard and stony one, and no short cuts are 
available—as the new African nations are 
proving daily. But no nation in history 
has been forced to follow a rougher road 
to political maturity than has Korea. She, 
indeed, presents a fascinating case study 
to the political scientist. But before les- 
sons can be learned, the essential facts 
must be known, collection and arrange- 
ment of basic sources must be initiated, 
and all possible contemporary documenta- 
tion must be assembled. 

Mr Lee’s book is the first work in the 
field of modern Korean history that has 
come to my attention which bears the 
stamp of the true political scientist and 
the careful objective scholar It repre- 
sents also a vast amount of careful search 
and research among basic documents in 
three languages Korean, Japanese, and 
English. This 1s a work of primary schol- 
arship of the kind upon which later works 
of interpretation must be based, and the 
circumstance that all possible sources may 
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not yet have been available to the author 
does not detract from the patience, sound 
organization, and unemphatic objectivity 
of his achievement It would be difficult 
to prove against Mr. Lee any bias for or 
against the three principal protagonists— 
the United States, Korea, and Japan. 
Rather, he manifests an understanding of 
human and political problems, stated with- 
out irritation, but also without condescen- 
sion 

The picture of Korea at the turn of the 
century-—a static society with a disinte- 
grating oligarchy at the top, is an oft-told 
tale of history. The political pressures 
from Russia and Japan and China, moving 
at their varying tempos to fill the vacuum, 
also represent a familiar pattern. But cer- 
tain circumstances make the course of the 
Korean story unique. One of them, as 
Mr. Lee points out, was the Western ori- 
entation of the Koreans—not so much po- 
litically, as ideologically. Another, as this 
book indicates clearly for the first time, 
was a human factor—an underlying dog- 
gedness and stability of the Korean char- 
acter, paradoxically allied with the vola- 
tility and articulateness which are also ob- 
vious Korean traits. 

Mr. Lee traces the wearisome course of 
the exiled governments, often representing 
nothing but the intense national feeling of 
their members, sometimes almost achiev- 
ing a coherent government-in-exile quality, 
only to be demoralized and disintegrated 
by the twin impact of the Japanese thrust 
for expansion and the West’s focus on its 
own political complications—and always 
subject fo the destructive forces of dis- 
tance, lack of communication, and person- 
ality conflicts and antagonisms. 

Of the “grand old men” of the Korean 
interregnum few are alive today. But 
some of their remarkable efforts have now 
been chronicled, or a beginning has been 
made, and in the doing, Mr Lee has made 
a valuable contribution to the body of 
knowledge and to the methodology of the 
political scientist 

GEORGE Fox Mott 

Washington, D. C. 


Masao Maruyama Thought and Behav- 
ior in Modern Japanese Polttics. Edited 
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by Ivan Morris. Pp. xvii, 344. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1963. 
$6.75. 


The incisive and far-ranging thought of 
Professor Maruyama is presented through 
the excellent translation of Columbia Pro- 
fessor Ivan Morris and his colleagues in a 
volume that, it may be hoped, will prove 
an incentive to the continued translation 
into English of scholarly works in Japa- 
nese. 

Maruyama Masao is Professor of Po- 
litical Theory at Tokyo University and 
was recently Visiting Professor at Harvard 
and Oxford These designations are im- 
portant only insofar as they suggest his 
competence to Western readers, who 
might, conceivably, be distressed that his 
as-yet-not-translated “Intellectual History 
of Japan” is a popular best-seller in his 
own country. To the editor and his col- 
league are due thanks for making avail- 
able in English a significant part of the 
germinal thought that is being expressed 
in Japanese The translation 1s accom- 
panied not only by full notes, but also by 
a glossary that alone is a contribution to 
research, inasmuch as it catalogues the in- 


dividuals and groups which have made up’ 


the highly complex entity of Japanese poli- 
tics. 

In this selection of his essays, Professor 
Maruyama first analyzes Japanese political 
behavior before and during World War II. 
Second, he considers world problems of 
fascism and communism. Third, he pre- 
sents epistemological considerations basic 
for new analysis and new practice of Japa- 
nese politics. Professor Maruyama, who 
recognizes that a will to know political 
processes is tied to desire to affect them, 
takes on universal value judgments with- 
out flinching, puts forth a brilliant exposi- 
tion of Japanese political behavior, and 
tosses out a remarkable variety of political 
ideas concerning both Japan and the rest 
of the world. 

The result is refreshing, challenging, 
and, as it pertains to Japanese politics, 
illuminating. The author explores the ir- 
rationality of the past pseudopolitical be- 
havior of his country from a philosophical 
viewpoint that departs sharply from Jap- 
anese traditionalism. He is, in effect, a 
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Japanese scholar examining his culture 
from a Western-oriented tradition. In his 
presentation of philosophical principles 
needed for undergirding a new Japan, he 
ranges through Western philosophical 
thought, handles the history of intellectual 
ideas with both aplomb and brilliance, and 
argues new bases for the study and 
practice of politics in Japan. 

This argument is less convincing when 
the author, in the second group of his 
essays, discusses political affairs outside 
Japan. Included in his intellectual syn- 
thesis is a variety of nonorthodox Marxism 
that impedes analysis of traditions other 
than his own. This obstacle does not 
invalidate the basic argument of the 
essays, but it raises questions for the 
Western reader, in whose history of ideas 
Professor Maruyama is obviously expert. 
What settled epistemology—what settled 
system of cultural, political, scientific, 
and personal ideas—does the West now 
offer in comprehensible form to perceptive 
schglars from the East? 

The value of this volume of essays sug- 
gests the wish that the author’s “Intel- 
lectual History of Japan” be translated 
and published in English. 

HERRYMON MAURER 

Consultant in Cultural Anthropology 

Research Systems Associates 


Princeton 
New Jersey 

W. G Beastey. The Modern History of 
Japon. Pp. xi, 352. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. $7.50. 


W. G. Beasley, professor of the history 
of the Far East at the University of 
London, has compressed into one volume 
a readable, well-organized, and timely book 
on Japan from late feudal days to the 
political and social movements of the 
mid-twentieth century. The sixteen chap- 
ters are “Japan in the Early Nineteenth 
Century,” “Economic Problems and Re- 
forms,” “Japan and the West,” “Treaties 
and Politics, 1853-1860,” “The Fall of 
the Tokugawa, 1860-1868,” “New Men 
and New Methods, 1868-1873,” “Govern- 
ment and Politics, 1873-1894,” “Modern- 
ization, 1873-1894,” “Nationalism and 
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Foreign Affairs, 1890-1904,” “The End of 
an Era,” “Japan becomes a World Power, 
1914-1922,” “The Liberal Twenties,” 
“Patriots and Soldiers, 1930-1941,” “An 
Empire Won and Lost, 1937-1945,” “Re- 
form and Rehabilitation, 1945-1962,” and 
“Postwar Japan.” There are 36 excellent 
illustrations, beginning with Himeji Castle, 
an example of a feudal stronghold of 
Tokugawa years, which today is viewed 
in the modern city, and ending with an 
aerial sight of Tokyo in 1957. 

Professor Beasley is to be commended 
for the select bibliography of works in 
English, annotated in succinct form. The 
author emphasizes the fact that the strong 
spirit of nationalism, accompanied by 
waves of violence directed against high 
officials, has marked Japanese history since 
early days. Here, as in the West, it fre- 
quently bordered on the ridiculous, such as 
whether sign boards at railway stations 
should read from right to left—Japanese 
style—or left to right—Western style. 

A capsule exposition of the Japanese 
milieu, 1963, is found in the concluding 
paragraph: “There is no immediate in- 
dication of Japan ceasing to be a secular 
society. This is what Tokugawa Con- 
fucianism made it. ... Where it essentially 
differs now is not that the country is be- 
coming less religious than it used to be, 
but that it no longer has a single pattern 
of belief to which the majority of its 
citizens will subscribe. Marxism... is a 
minority view. Democracy, though more 
firmly established than many of its critics 
would have one believe, is not apparently 
a thing to fire men’s imaginations or to 
give them drive. Nor is the pursuit of 
wealth, despite the fact that it is the ob- 
jective on which people can most readily 
agree. Japan... has not fully come to 
terms with the spiritual problems to which 
her modern development has given rise 
But then, what country has? Pehaps the 
present malaise, like the present affluence, 
is no more than evidence that Japan has 
at last achieved the distinction of being 
‘modern’” (p, 319). 

Tuomas E. ENNIs 

Professor of Asian History 

West Virginia University 
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Hans Koun. Reflections on Modern His- 
tory: The Historian and Human Re- 
sponsibility Pp. xvi, 360. Princeton, 
N J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1963. $8 75. 
These are occasional pieces, most of 

them printed before, not the systematic re- 

flections of a distinguished historian on 
the nature of his art. Professor Kohn has 
usually written to a specific end, allowing 
his notion of what history is to emerge 
Here his first six essays—academic dis- 
courses on the nature of education, the his- 
torian’s part in it, and related topics— 
form an exception Yet we feel his pre- 
occupation with the politics of our day 
hardly less in the other essays. This pre- 
occupation is proper and creditable. As 

Professor Snyder remarks in his foreword, 

Professor Kohn has remained an historian 

not an historicist. When dealing with 

contemporary history, however, a historian 
cannot avoid expressing his political prej- 


udices, even if he would Professor 
Kohn’s prejudices are such as most of 
his fellow historians must applaud— 
‘moderate, generous, humane. It is good 


that a scholar of his character and stand- 
ing should comment on current events. It 
is less clear that his comments should be 
collected and reprinted. 

Most of the pieces in the final section— 
“The World in Which We Live’—how- 
ever useful when printed in Current His- 
tory or elsewhere are slight and conven- 
tional. They are conventional, not super- 
ficial. that is, they express attitudes still 
fortunately dominant among educated men 
in the West, but they convey neither new 
information nor new insight. Even here, 
there are exceptions—‘The United Nations 
and National Self-determination” is a 
more important piece—while the more 
strictly historical sections also show some 
unevenness Paradoxically, it is when 


” Professor Kohn is most the historian that 


he is most germane to our own problems. 
Thus, of essays on three Victorian political 
thinkers, two, on Bagehot and Acton, are 
merely loosely written praise of men whom 
he admires as moderate and sensible and 
libertarian. The third, on James Bryce, is 
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illuminating, not for what he says about 
Bryce, but for what he says about the 
Holy Roman Empire. The major pieces 
are in the section on Professor Kohn’s 
specialty of nationalism Always, the 
more incidental the comment, the more 
enlightening Insight and authority alike 
derive from learning. 

Who will buy this book, and for what 
purpose, is not easy to envisage, but Pro- 
fessor Kohn’s occasional work is better 
worth attention than the magnum opus of 
many another man 

ALEXANDER E CAMPBELL 

Keble College 

Oxford 

England 


W. M Srmton. European Positivism in 
the Nineteenth Century. An Essay in 
Intellectual History. Pp wm, 384 
Ithaca, N Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1963 $595. 

The term “positivism,” with its deriva- 
tives “logical positivism” and “neoposi- 
tivism,” has been used in several different 
meanings, and a certain amount of con- 
fusion ın the discussion of the topic fol- 
lows from this. Professor Simon has been 
very precise in defining the term for his 
purposes, and very consistent in handling 
his matenal in keeping with his definition 
“By Positivism,” he says in his opening 
paragraph, “I mean the doctrine founded 
by Auguste Comte.” He distinguishes 
positivism in this sense from “scientism,” 
by which he means “an attitude of ad- 
miration for the natural sciences and the 
wish to extend their virtues to other 
disciplines,” and from “an abstemious, 
empiricist refusal to philosophize.” These 
two latter features of modern intellectual 
history he tacitly concedes to have had 
many adherents. It is the principal 
thesis of the present essay, however, that 
the specific doctrines founded by Comte 
had, possibly, two thousand adherents in 
England and France in the late nineteenth 
century (pp 69-70), and of this company 
quite a few were persons of some promi- 
nence But the movement declined from 
around the turn of the century, and was, 
accordingly, never in reality a very im- 
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portant or influential element of modern 
thought 

Simon offers several explanations for 
the decline of positivism the disappear- 
ance of several leading post-Comtean 
leaders of the movement within a few 
years of each other, the schisms by which 
it was affected, and the loss of the novelty, 
with the passage of time, which had 
originally attracted certain types of per- 
sons to it. Above all, perhaps, strict 
Comtean positivism suffered from the 
utopianism of the founder’s later wntings, 
especially the System of Positive Polity, 
and from the attempts of Comte and some 
of his more direct followers to establish 
positivism as a nontheistic religion, with 
a ritual and a priesthood. 

Simon supports his argument with elabo- 
rate documentation, and there are nearly 
one hundred pages of bibhography For 
all who have some reason to inquire care- 
fully into the history of positivism and 
comparable currents of thought in the 
past century, this volume should prove 
quite useful 

Frioyp N. House 

Professor Emeritus 

University of Virginia 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 7: October 1, 
1756 through March 31, 1758. Edited 
by Leonard W. Labaree, in association 
with Ralph L. Ketcham, assisted by 
Helen C..Boatfield and Helene H. Fine- 
man Pp. xxvi, 427 New Haven. Yale 
University Press, 1963. $10.00. 


One’s first impression of this volume, 
as with others in the same series, is of its 
miscellaneous character, given by the 
editors’ policy of including comprehen- 
sively all types of material within a chro- 
nological scope: correspondence to and 
from him, accounts of his scientific experi- 
ments, extracts from his papers and 
pamphlets, his “Poor Richard” almanac, 
business directives to his post-office staff, 
official records of his assembly member- 
ship, It is this comprehensive approach 
which makes this edition different from 
earlier ones, particularly those of the 
nineteenth century, whose editors aimed 
to offer only material useful to con- 
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temporary people and to build a proper 
image of a great man at work being great. 
They would not allow him to say things 
that would detract from that image, so 
their editions never told the whole story. 
In this edition it comes as something of 
a surprise to hear Franklin use what his 
critics called billingsgate, as when he 
wrote a friend, while in England trying 
unsuccessfully to persuade the proprietors 
to his tax program, that the proprietors 
would be “gibbeted up as they deserve, to 
rot and stink in the Nostrils of Posterity.” 
His critics and enemies considered him 
“artful,” untruthful, and unreasonable, 
often twisting facts in his arguments into 
unsupported sophistry. One sees, too, that 
his much-vaunted leadership in the as- 
sembly was often close to demagoguery. 

The main theme of the volume is that 
of the conflict between Franklin as as- 
sembly committeeman and the proprietory 
interests, the subject of that conflict being 
the propnetors’ use of instructions to 
their lieutenant governor concerning taxa- 
tion for defense They locked horns over 
the tax bills, Franklin’s party maintaining 
that the proprietary property should be 
taxed along with that of everybody else 
and the proprietors insisting that in such 
bills there should be a clause exempting 
the proprietary unimproved lands, their 
quitrents and interest money. Franklin 
theorized that the instructions were con- 
trary to charter, which gave the propri- 
etors the authority to make laws by and 
with the advice and consent of the free- 
men or their representatives. Such in- 
structions, he insisted, interfered with 
what the freemen wanted and so were 
illegal. Franklin’s trip to England was 
to fight it out with the proprietors and, if 
necessary, to appeal to the British govern- 
ment. In the end Franklin lost, for the 
proprietors were supported by govern- 
ment and by the informal opinion of the 
solicitor general, as seemed logical, since 
otherwise the proprietors would have had 
only a veto voice in disputed matters. 

One of the high points of this volume 
is the inclusion of the most interesting 
parts of Franklin’s famous almanac, that 
of 1758, the last one that he prepared 
himself. In it he gave what might be 
called a survey of all previous almanacs 
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by printing extracts of the best in them 
These extracts he put into the mouth of a 
new character, Father Abraham, whose 
appearance on the scene was heralded by 
Poor Richard himself. It is impossible to 
estimate his tremendous influence on the 
hves of his contemporaries through these 
aphorisms of a homely and often penetrat- 
ing philosophy, preaching character-build- 
ing, and particularly featuring his lifelong 
crusade for industry and thrift. 

One cannot too much admire the pre- 
cision scholarship of the editors and their 
impressive, comprehensive knowledge of 
the material involved as well as the his- 
torical background both of province 
happenings and of the relationship be- 
tween mother country and the colonies, 
and they show quite a variation on the 
usual Franklin theme. If he loses the 
glitter of too much praise, he gains much 
in recognition of the versatility of his 
genius, of his many-sided activities, and of 
the real strength of his colonial leadership. 
For he understood the colonial mind as 
few of his time did. 

VioLta F. BARNES 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

Mount Holyoke College 


Leonardo W. Levy. Jeferson & Civil 
Liberties: The Darker Side. Pp xy, 
225 Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. $4.50. 

Written for the partisan purpose of 
revealing “the darker side” of Jefferson’s 
record on civil liberties, this volume should 
be judged accordingly. Many charges 
against Jefferson are created in it by 
equating civil liberties with an amorphous 
libertarianism and then denouncing as 
antilibertarian the measures adopted by 
President Jefferson to enforce statutes un- 
popular with the Federalists. This tech- 
nique is used most prominently in the 
chapters on the Embargo Acts Therein, 
Jefferson and his executive colleagues are 
accused of antilibertarianism because of 
the secrecy with which they drafted the 
bills, and Congress is found guilty of the 
same evil in the secrecy and speed with 
which it enacted them (pp. 95-102). No- 
where is ıt intimated that secrecy was 
necessary to prevent speculators and ship- 
pers from obtaining unfair advantages 
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through foreknowledge of the legislation. 

Then Jefferson is charged with making 
domestic war to avoid foreign war (p. 
105), when the evidence merely proves 
that he used circumspectly an enlarged 
army and an enlarged navy to assist in 
the enforcement of the Embargo Acts. 
And he is branded as an advocate of guilt 
by association merely because he suggested 
that the imposition of restrictions on the 
flow of an unusual amount of commerce 
into smuggler-infested areas near inter- 
national borders might become necessary 
(pp 106-107). He is accused of ignoring 
the Fourth Amendment, but it is not 
clearly shown that illegal search occurred. 
Nor is it explained that the Fourth 
Amendment does not require search war- 
rants for searching fields, public ware- 
houses, ships, and other transportation 
facilities (pp. 102-103, 105, 122). 

Other instances in which Jefferson al- 
legedly failed the liberatarian test are 
the following: in the Kentucky Resolution, 
because he kept secret his authorship and 
was mostly interested in states’ rights; in 
his uses of the charge of treason; in his 
support of the bill of attainder, on which 
the most damaging evidence is produced; 
and in his attempts to guard against polit- 
ical heresies. The evidence submitted in 
support of the last accusation consists only 
of Jefferson’s statements in favor of the 
publication in America of Baxter’s pro- 
republican edition of Hume; his insistence 
on reserving to the Board of Visitors of 
the University of Virginia of the right to 
select a reading list for a proposed course 
in civil polity; and his determination on 
the choice of a Republican as the Profes- 
sor of Law. He neither suggested that the 
full text of Hume’s works should be 
banned nor that other universities should 
balance their Federalist professors of law 
with an equal number of Republican ones. 
The law professor selected was eminently 
qualified, and the reading list chosen is 
still widely used in political science 
classes. 

Jefferson is measured herein by a 
double standard: the most generalized 
libertarian utterances of his own day com- 
prise one; the other is a modern standard, 
based on the highly debatable assumption 
that “by 1800 or thereabouts the stand- 
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ards of his own time did not noticeably 
differ from those of our own on the kinds 
of civil rights that he confronted” (p. 
175). 
ROBERT LEROY HILLDRUP 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of History and 
Political Science 
Mary Washington College 
University of Virginia 


WiLIAam Livincston and OTHERS. The 
Independent Reflector, or Weekly Essays 
on Sundry Important Subjects More 
Particularly Adapted to the Province of 
New York. Edited by Milton M. Klein. 
Pp. xi, 460 Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press, 1963. 
$7.50. 


This volume, one of the more recent 
additions to The John Harvard Library, 
is a notable contribution to a series that is 
making readily accessible to modern 
scholarship a vast storehouse of important 
records of American cultural history. 
Overlooked for over a century in the his- 
toriography of the American Revolution, 
The Independent Reflector, published in 
1752-1753, was a pioneer New York 
periodical of far-reaching political and 
cultural influence in its own day, serving 
as a vehicle for the liberal ideas of William 
Livingston and other like-minded young 
men of the province, who invoked natural 
rights to champion the cause that antic- 
ipated the struggle for independence. In 
an analytical introduction and by copious 
editorial notes, Dr. Klein, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Science at 
Long Island University, shows how this 
short-lived but lively journal managed in 
its fifty-two numbers to sound the call for 
the rights of man and freedom in Provin- 
cial New York’s press and pulpit, in educa- 
tion and the administration of justice, and 
in civic and political affairs, generally. 

Livingston, proud scion of a powerful 
clan, came to his role as propagandist and 
molder of Colonial opinion for the “pop- 
war” cause with a goodly literary and 
legal heritage, and found willing associates 
schooled in Whig thought, particularly 
William Smith, Jr, jurist-to-be and later 
historian of the Province of New York, 
and John Morin Scott, destined for legal 
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prominence and Revolutionary leadership 
This triumvirate lent its weight to a rising 
tide of opposition to the acts and policies 
of the ruling class of New York’s official- 
dom, and, in thought and action, paved 
the way for the final radical protest of 
the Revolutionary era A careful reading 
of the essays in The Independent Reflector 
reveals how this journal’s contents fore- 
shadowed the crucial issues of the on- 
coming political crisis. 

Though there are no precise figures, the 
Reflector seems to have had a good press 
In the controversy over a charter for what 
became known as King’s College, four 
numbers of The Occasional Reverberator 
(September 1753) were also published to 
win a wider hearing for the triumvirate in 
its opposition to a royal charter, but the 
columns of the two New York news- 
papers, Parkers Gazette and Gaine’s 
Mercury, stood fast by the Anglican posi- 
tion and remained closed to the Presby- 
terians. As a result of the ensuing clamor, 
Parker, who did the printing of the Re- 
flector and the Reverberator, dropped 
them both somewhat unceremoniously, and 
much to the chagrin of Livingston and his 
collaborators. Thus, The Independent Re- 
fector, born first in the model of Addison 
and Steele and then in that of Thomas 
Gordon and John Trenchard—of Inde- 
pendent Whig fame—and dedicated by its 
crusading sponsors to the cause of civic 
betterment and political and social re- 
form, met its abrupt end in the cauldron 
of polemical journalism The practice by 
Livingston and company of a vigorous and 
often personal partisanship in prose and 
verse, embellished though it was by 
classical allusions, had been stirred unduly. 

Not only is this the first re-publication 
of the complete journal in exceedingly at- 
tractive and useful format, but the 
scholarly quality of its editing leaves little 
to be desired. Dr. Klein has added new 
laurels to his reputation as an authority 
on the career of William Livingston in the 
politics of colonial New York and in his 
not insignificant role in the shaping of 
the American character. 

SIDNEY I. PoMERANTZ 

Professor of History 

City College of New York 
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FRANCISCO DE MIRANDA The New Democ- 
racy m America: Travels of Francisco 
de Miranda in the United States, 1783- 
1784. Translated by Judson P. Wood. 
Edited by John S. Ezel. Pp. xxxii, 217. 
Norman’ University of Oklahoma Press, 
1963 $4.95. 


This is a welcome addition to foreign- 
traveler accounts of the American scene 
The translator, born of American parents 
in Venezuela, was a student at Harvard 
and studied law at the University of 
Texas. It was in an undergraduate course 
under Professor Samuel Eliot Morison on 
the American Revolution and the making 
of the Constitution that his attention was 
called to William Spence Robertson’s 
Spanish edition of Miranda’s diary. The 
editor is Professor of History and Chair- 
man of the Department at the University 
of Oklahoma. An introductory chapter in 
which he puts Miranda, the United States 
in 1783, and the diary into meaningful 
perspective is a’ real contribution to the 
understanding and appreciation of what 
follows. 

The period covered is from June 1783 to 
December 1784. The areas visited were 
the eastern seaboards of the Carolinas, the 
Middle States, and the New England 
States. Miranda was at this time a 
fugitive from Spanish authorities because 
of questionable activities in connection 
with his career as a Spanish officer in the 
West Indies His work as “Precursor 
of Spanish-American Independence” was 
far in the future. 

The contents of the diary and the at- 
titudes of Miranda can be only briefly 
indicated within the limitations of this 
review. He was primarily a soldier. He 
visited many battlefields and fortifications 
with those who had participated in the 
military events of the Revolution, and his 
knowledgeable comments and criticisms 
were those of a professional. He was 
interested in people—especially those of 
political and social standing—and he made 
frequent and effective use of letters of 
introduction, which he presented with 
industry. His efforts at brief character- 
izations of prominent people whom he met 
are frequently superficial, but his com- 
ment on George Washington is worthy 
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of note: “His manner is circumspect, 
taciturn, and has little expression, but 
tranquility and great moderation make 
him tolerable. I was never able to see him 
set aside these qualities, despite the fact 
that the wine flowed with humor and 
merriment after dinner and that, when 
drinking certain toasts, he would stand up 
and give three cheers with the rest of us. 
It is not easy to form a definite opinion of 
his character, and so we will suspend judg- 
ment for now, until an occasion or time 
provides better grounds for it.” 

He was interested in democracy and was 
impressed by the spirit of self-reliance 
which it seemed to foster among people; 
at the same time he was highly critical of 
some of the inefficient aspects of popular 
government. Miranda was aristocratic in 
outlook. He traveled with a servant and 
was resentful if what he had to pay for 
his servant’s keep approached what was 
required for his own He was especially 
critical of religious restrictions such as 
sabbath observance, but he was interested 
in religious services of all groups. His 
comments and statistics on economic affairs 
are rather general and exhibit only super- 
ficial understanding 

While it cannot be said that this work 
is a great contribution to history, it is an 
interesting chapter in the life of a young 
man who was to be of significance in the 
history of the hemisphere; it contains in- 
sights and sidelights on the life of an 
area which had just won independence 
and was, in effect, catching its breath be- 
fore resuming its journey. The volume con- 
tains a portrait of Miranda made in 1788 
and about a dozen lovely old pictures of 
places he visited. 

CECIL JOHNSON 

Professor of History 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill 


Joun G Barrett. The Civil War in 
North Carolina Pp. viii, 484 Chapel 
Hill’ University of North Carolina 
Press, 1963. $1000. 

In the title of this impeccably scholarly, 
objective, thorough, readable and, within 
its selected dimensions, definitive mono- 
graph the operative word is “in.” Some 
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necessary attention is given to political and 
logistical matters, and we are reminded 
that, with only one-ninth of the popula- 
tion, this state of the Confederacy fur- 
nished nearly one-sixth of its soldiers—but 
a disproportionately small proportion of 
its generals—and an astonishing one-fourth 
of its battle deaths. But the focus 
throughout is only upon combat opera- 
tions that took place within the boundaries 
of the state, rather than in the theaters 
where most North Carolina soldiers fought, 
and those operations were for the most 
part small in numbers engaged, but not 
necessarily in significance. 

The story unfolds in three successive 
stages. The first, longest, and, from this 
reader’s point of view, freshest phase con- 
cerns the coastal section. There, combined 
army-navy operations gave the Union its 
first significant victories in the capture— 
beginning in August 1861—of those lonely 
offspring of the Gulf Stream, the Outer 
Banks, thus sealing off more than one-half 
of the North Carolina coast from contact 
with the outside world. The occupation of 
the western estuaries of Albemarle and 


. Pamlico Sounds followed, but until almost 


the end of the war the Union forces were 
never made strong enough—the result of 
that cheese-paring recruiting to which 
democracies seem inevitably condemned— 
to cut the Weldon Railroad that was the 
life line of Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia. The forces committed by both 
sides were small, enabling the story to be 
reduced to human  proportions—three- 
dimensional humans—of all ranks There 
was an amateurish~-many of the Con- 
federates were Home Guards—even opera 
bouffe touch to much of this, and in such 
instances as the ‘“Chicamacomico Races,” 
in ankle-deep sand, up and down that 
slender island, one has the sense of having 
tuned in on an early, jerky Mack Sennett 
comedy, until brought up short with the 
realization that in these skirmishes death 
differed only quantitatively from the 
Bloody Angle or Pickett’s Charge. And in 
January 1865 this story became strate- 
gically ominous in the capture of Fort 
Fisher and the closing of the port of 
Wilmington, most important of Con- 
federate sources of foreign supplies and 
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maker of wartime millionaires Has any- 
one except such dramatists as Lillian 
Hellman followed the postwar careers of 
these Confederate profiteers? 

Meanwhile, in the western sections of 
the state, where enthusiasm for the Con- 
federacy had never taken deep root, troop 
and bushwacking raids from eastern Ten- 
nessee served to stimulate desertion and 
other evidences of disaffection. Then, in 
early March, doom appeared in Sherman’s 
army, consisting of two columns of two 
corps each screened by Kilpatrick’s cav- 
alry, coming up stricken South Carolina 
At Bentonville, on March 19, Joseph E 
Johnston turned back to fight the only 
major battle to take place in the state, 
the last one anywhere of the war. Here, 
the author implies, Braxton Bragg made 
his last contribution to the triumph of 
the Union—his first may have been his 
helping to persuade his friend Tecumseh 
Sherman to remain in the United States as 
the first superintendent of, to use its 
modern name, Louisiana State University 
rather than to move to England as a 
banker—with a display of customary 
obtuseness; and, on March 23, Sherman 
made his link-up with Schofield’s coastal 
army at Goldsboro. Three weeks later, 
Johnston met him with the offer of sur- 
render at Bennett’s Farmhouse on the 
Durham-Hillsboro road. 

Throughout, Dr. Barrett, a member of 
the Department of History of Virginia 
Military Institute, employs a good deal of 
the “you were there” technique beloved 
of Civil War Round Tables and fireside 
soldiers At times some readers may 
wince at such anachronisms as “the brass,” 
“hightailing,” although this farm-boy term 
might have had currency a century ago, 
“shove off,” and “hit the dirt,” but they 
can take note that sound scholarship is 
not incompatible with the use of in- 
cidental color or with a narrative that 
presents living—and dying—humanity. 

Woop Gray 

George Washington University 


J. Rocers Hottincsworte The Wherligig 
of Politics: The Democracy of Cleve- 
land and Bryan Pp. xii, 263 Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1963. $5.00. 
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This book is a study of the politics of 
the period 1892—1904, but more exactly it 
is a history of the Democratic party dur- 
ing that twelve-year period The author, a 
member of the history faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, explains that this party 
and period were selected because (1) the 
Democratic party, being national in scope, 
“provides an excellent institution with 
which to study the divisions in American 
society at any given time”; (2) this period 
was one of “violent tensions between 
agrarian and industrial values, old faiths 
and new sciences, an ancient sense of sin 
and a sinful pride of success”; and (3) 
this was also the period when the United 
States became involved in world affairs 
and the American people were suddenly 
confronted with new problems, especially 
that of imperialism In making this 
study, Mr. Hollingsworth appears to have 
particularly these objectives: (1) to reveal 
the extent to which the Democratic party 
reflected the tensions in American society; 
(2) to discover how the unhappy divisions 
in that party came about; and (3) to 
reveal how that party, in spite of these 
divisions, helped to shape public policy 
during this period 

The book is exceptionally well done. It 
is also thoroughly readable, this quality 
being to some extent suggested by the 
snappy chapter titles, for example “The 
Cuckoos Create a Storm”—the 1892-1894 
period; “Call to Arms”—the pre-Conven- 
tion campaign, 1895-1896; “Revolt against 
the Blatherskites’—the operations of the 
Gold Democrats; “Battle of the Stand- 
ards’—the campaign of 1896; “A Gorge- 
ous Shindy”—the campaign of 1900; “The 
Remarkable Somersault”—the Convention 
of 1904; and “Reaping the Wild Wind”— 
the campaign of 1904 It is the story of 
the battle over free silver and imperialism 
as the principal issues, with the tariff, 
trusts, and other matters thrown in, 
usually for diversionary purposes And, as 
Mr Hollingsworth tells it, it is the story 
of the conflict between two great Demo- 
cratic factions, differently composed from 
time to time, and led or dominated by 
Bryan and Cleveland, each inflexible and 
each, therefore, heavily responsible for the 
continuance of the party division. 
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In all of this there is, of course, much 
old stuff, but Mr. Hollingsworth, by his 
diligent research, has contributed new ma- 
terial and new interpretation at a number 
of points. His study has given us a 
better understanding of the divisions 
within the Democratic party, of the at- 
titudes of the several party leaders, of 
the relations between Bryan and the Pop- 
ulists, and, indeed, of the total politics of 
this period. He may be a bit unfair to 
Bryan in emphasizing his inflexibility, but 
not his consistency in respect to principle 
nor the fact that he clearly represented 
the Democratic rank and file. He probably 
makes too little of the Republican split 
over free silver; he does not mention that 
party’s strong plank for bimetallism in 
1892, nor its somewhat ambiguous prefer- 
ence for bimetallism even in 1896, nor 
McKinley’s own previous record as a 
bimetallist and unwillingness for some time 
to run on a gold platform. But Hollings- 
worth is not writing about the Republican 
party in this book, although he is forced 
to bring it incidentally into the picture. 
It to be hoped that he will next turn his 
skill in research and writing to that party 
in this same period 

There are nine pages of excellent bibli- 
ographical notes, and a good index The 
book is good history, but it is also a 
commentary on our party system which 
requires emphasis on divisions within 
the parties and attempts to reconcile those 
differences, rather than emphasis on the 
differences between the parties, 

CLARENCE A, BERDAHL 

Visiting Professor of Government 

Southern Illinois University 


H. Wayne Morcan. William McKinley 
and His America. Pp. xi, 595 Syracuse, 
N. Y. Syracuse University Press, 1963. 
$9.00. 


Academic historians writing of the 
period before 1909 are guided by the 
muckrakers. They portray the period as 
dominated by “robber barons” who led 
pious politicians like Rutherford B. Hayes 
and James A. Garfield around on strings. 
Historians writing after 1950 have be- 
come more patriotic and incidentally more 
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willing to live up to the main justification 
of their discipline: to explain the past in 
terms of its ideals. Among the new gen- 
eration of historians is H Wayne Morgan, 
a teacher at the University of Texas who 
takes as his subject a leading character 
of the late nineteenth century. Mr. 
Morgan is a revisionist who does not say 
that William McKinley was a saint but 
that he was a man with a will of his own, 
and more constructive than the average 
president of the United States. Mr. 
Morgan proves that the twenty-fifth 
President strengthened the nation by pro- 
tective tariffs and tight money and by 
guiding the American people through war 
and through their first successful venture 
to spread American ways overseas. 

This biographer makes his work defini- 
tive at the risk of being too voluminous; 
his detailed treatment of tariff, money, and 
diplomatic controversies is tedious He 
is hard on hypocritical Democrats, espe- 
cially the much-ridiculed William Jennings 
Bryan He neglects to describe the inti- 
mate link that some historians say existed 
between big business and the little politi- 
He writes a biography that is 
truly “biographical” by keeping McKinley 
in focus He is almost as intimate with 
his subject as is Douglas S. Freeman with 
R E Lee He goes into such details as 
McKinley’s shaving habits. He proves 
that McKinley was a very moral statesman 
who went to war reluctantly at the behest 
of public opinion As a historian who 
lives in the 1960’s, when overseas ex- 
pansion is almost an American obssession, 
he does not condemn the adventure in 
imperialism of Cuba and the Philippines. 
The reader after scanning what Mr. Morgan 
says gets the idea that McKinley was as 
sincere as Franklin D. Roosevelt in believ- 
ing that it was just and wise to spread 
abroad the American way of doing things. 

Francis B. SIMKINS 

Longwood College 

Farmville 

Virginia 


ANDRE Maurois. From the New Freedom 
to the New Frontier: A History of the 
United States from 1912 to the Present. 
Translated from the French by Patrick 
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O’Brien. Pp. xii, 365. New York: 
David McKay, 1963. $5 00. 


In his preface, André Maurois succinctly 
points out that From The New Freedom 
to The New Frontier is only a synthesis 
of the history of the United States from 
1912 to the present, that it is written for 
European readers, and that it is intended 
to parallel a history of modern Russia, 
to be written by a fellow Frenchman. 
Understanding Maurois’ purpose, scholars 
would expect nothing by way of a con- 
tribution to historiography. Such is the 
case. They might expect, however, some 
worth-while commentary and interpreta- 
tion, if, as the author implies, the work 
is “perhaps in memory of Tocqueville.” 
Unfortunately, the attempt falls consider- 
ably short of anything like the works of 
Tocqueville, Bryce, or Laski. Still, some 
commentary in the author’s treatment of 
the historical development of the United 
States will be of interest to historians. 
This reviewer, however, questions whether 
Bryan was such a muddler as Secretary of 
State, whether Hoover was really opposed 
to- direct- help- to the unemployed during 
the Great Depression, or whether Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. was too firm in his relations 
with Japan prior to Pearl Harbor. Yet, 
most historians on this side of the water 
will be pleased.that the author saw limita- 
tions to FDR’s pump-priming, that perhaps 
_ FDR and Winston Churchhill did err in 
insisting upon Germany’s unconditional 
surrender, that Roosevelt and Churchill 
acted at Yalta in the only possible way, 
that Harry Truman’s Presidency was 
worthy of praise, that MacArthur needed 
to be fired, that Eisenhower as a President 
was largely a fence-sitter, that Kennedy 
owed his election to television, Roman 
Catholic support, the Democratic south, 
and his youthful appeal, Such items are, 
of course, only selective of the author’s 
work. 

Of more interest than the above and 
worthy of publication is the author’s con- 
cluding chapter, “The United States in 
1960.” Here are shades of Tocqueville's 
kind of analysis. Maurois sees the 
essential characteristics of the United 


States as social mobility, good will, rather _ 
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persistent black-and-white thinking, an 
uneasiness about world peace, and a love 
of freedom. The author interestingly dis- 
cusses the existing classless-closed society 
dichotomy Mobility is apparent, but the 
rulers—coming from the White House, the 
Congress, “management,” the Pentagon, 
labor unions, and opinion-makers—get 
where they are largely because they ‘‘be- 
long” and know those who will be helpful. 
Still those of humble origin do succeed, 
and there is even hope for the Negro. The 
author also discourses interestingly about 
American education, culture, and foreign 
policy. Seeing strengths and weaknesses 
in these areas he concludes that America 
is difficult to judge because it “is not, and 
never will be, something that is finished, 
but... a work in progress.” This re- 
viewer agrees with the author when he 
further concludes that we are rather 
satisfied with our society and that, in 
actuality, our institutions are working 
rather well. 

This book serves the author’s purpose. 
It gives Europeans their own interpreta- 
tion of recent America. In addition, it 
gives Americans an opportunity to see our- 
selves through the eyes of one of the 
acknowledged European observers of our 
time. Such is usually refreshing and 
stimulating. 

M. L. Fausorp 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Social Studies 

State University College 

Geneseo 

New York 


DANIEL James. Mexico and the Ameri- 
cans. Pp. vi, 472. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1963. $7.50. 


The author, a United States journalist 
with several years residence in Mexico, 
has written a history of Mexico in a popu- 
lar vein. A former editor of The New 
Leader, the author’s interest in Latin 
America over a decade or more is indi- 
cated by his earlier books: Red Design for 
the Americas: Guatemala Prelude (1954), 
Cuba: The First Soviet Satellite in the 
Americas (1961), and two books on 
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Mexico—How to Invest and Live in 
Mexico (1960) and Where Mexico Stands: 
Thought and Ideas of President Adolfo 
López Mateos (1960). 

There has long been a need for a good 
one-volume history of Mexico in English. 
Has James written it? Despite the book’s 
virtues, this may be debated by the pro- 
fessional historians The writing is clear— 
if at times diffuse. The allocation of space 
to the treatment of different periods will 
please many. The colonial era receives 
very brief treatment, while the following 
periods receive progressively more space 
More than two-thirds of the book is de- 
voted to the twentieth century. Some key 
figures of the early twentieth century who 
received only brief treatment at the hands 
of historians like Priestley and Parkes re- 
ceive much more attention at the hands of 
James These figures include the Flores 
Magón brothers and Andrés Molina En- 
riquez. Also, some recent periods receive 
more space than in any other general his- 
tory. Scholars, however, will probably 
have many questions on both fact and in- 
terpretation The question of objectivity 
will be raised, especially about recent gov- 
ernmental administrations Suitable men- 
tion is made about graft and corruption in 
public life before about 1940, but little 
about the period since then. 

The nine-page Bibliography will be of 
use to the general reader, but would have 
been much more useful had it been anno- 
tated and had it included several other 
important recent works, such as those by 
Cline (1962), Cumberland (1952), and 
Scott (1959). Those who read only Eng- 
lish would benefit by knowing that the im- 
portant works by Paz, Ramos, and Ro- 
manell are also available in English. Whet- 
ten’s Rural Mexico is cited in the text but 
—apparently inadvertently—omitted from 
the Bibliography. The book has an index. 
To conclude on a more positive note, we 
should say that James presents a good dis- 
cussion of anti-Yankeeism in Mexico and 
1s very optimistic about the future of 
Mexico and of Mexican-United States re- 
lations 

Wuiam P. TUCKER 

University of Puerto Rico 
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Victor Serce. Memoirs of a Revolution- 
ary, 1901-1941. Translated and edited 
by Peter Sedgwick. Pp. xxiv, 401. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1963. 
$10.00. 

This book, in addition to being a bril- 
liantly written autobiography, is a moving 
picture that unrolls before us almost a 
half-century of the most dramatic and 
tragic events of this century. By turns 
we are bewildered, shocked, horrified, and 
charmed. The author’s vivid sketches of 
the characters he meets, the warmth of 
feeling he imparts to a description of the 
sunlit expanses of Kazakhstan or a spring 
night in Petrograd delight us; the brutal 
excesses of the GPU (Russian secret po- 
lice) horrify us, while the sense of un- 
broken tragedy that pervades the book 
overwhelms us with profound depression. 

Victor Serge was born of a Russian 
father and a Polish mother who had 
slipped out of Russia to avoid the persecu- 
tion of Alexander III and settled in Bel- 
gium. The father, himself of a revolu- 
tionary background, ill at ease in a bour- 
geois society, devoted himself to science 
from which he made a rather meager liv- 
ing He scorned his Belgian environment 
and communicated this aversion to his son, 
who grew up with only such education as 
his father could impart in what time he 
could spare. The boy, though eager to 
learn, avoided formal schooling. He ran 
away at fifteen, drifted to Lille and even- 
tually Paris, where he mixed with the 
lower strata of the city’s population and, 
while picking up a precarious living, 
learned most of the hard facts of life. A 
short sojourn in Spain during which he 
took part in an unsuccessful rising in 
Barcelona launched him on a life of revo- 
lution 

Returning to France, the Russian revo- 
lution beckoned him to the homeland of 
his fathers, first as a “fellow-traveller,” 
then as a member of the Communist party, 
finally as an official of the Third Interna- 
tional Revolted by the vulgar extrava- 
gance and corruption of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy (NEP) he asked and re- 
ceived an appointment abroad with the 
International. Here he found the party 
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organization more corrupt than at home 
and returned to Russia in 1920 only to 
run into the Stalin-Trotsky feud, in which 
he attached himself to Trotsky Expelled 
from the party, he eked out a precarious 
living till 1933 when he was arrested and 
exiled to Kazakhstan. He might have dis- 
appeared in the aftermath of the assassina- 
tion of Kirov had not French organiza- 
tions, out of their esteem for him, inter- 
vened on his behalf and secured permission 
for him to go abroad—this just in time for 
the civil war in Spain. Here the cruel and 
disastrous conduct of the Communists 
finally disillusioned him, and he left the 
party. The collapse of France in 1940 
made that country an unsafe refuge and 
he fled to the New World, dying in Mexico 
one year later. 

Out of so stirring a life, one would ex- 
pect that some rich experiences would be 
recorded and some priceless conclusions be 
distilled. One of the most worth-while of 
the first was his happy association with 
the poet Gumilov—later shot by orders of 
Dzherzinskii—a confirmed “reactionary,” 
a monarchist, a traditionalist, imperialist, 
and pan-Slavist by his own account, rep- 
resenting everything Serge detested; yet, 
in Gumulov’s view, they merely exempli- 
fied complementary, if opposite, sides of 
the Russian character—the one seeking to 
impose conformity on recalcitrant ele- 
ments of the population, the other to 
break down such conformity. 

When it comes to the conclusions drawn 
from his long and varied experiences of 
revolutionary activity, the results at which 
he arrived seem banal and inconclusive 
Like Trotsky, the Mensheviks and, indeed, 
many of the Bolsheviks, who had light- 
heartedly acquiesced in Lenin’s course and 
the ready arguments by which he justified 
it, Serge had not realized how “easy was 
_the descent to Avernus” The twin de- 
vices of conspiracy and terror, of which 
it became customary for the Bolshevik 
high command to avail itself to impose 
its rule, took no account of moral stand- 
ards, save one—what is or is not to the 
advantage of the party. It left it en- 
tirely to the judgment of the individual to 
decide what would and would not promote 
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the party’s welfare. To appeal to the 
“conscience of the party,” as many of 
these high-minded oppositionists did, in 
the name of some universal morality, ill 
becomes those who had approved, and in 
most cases continued to approve, these 
devices as a means of ensuring victory of 
the party. Despite Serge’s honest and 
courageous opposition to Bolshevik prac- 
tices, he is involved in the same moral 
confusion as Trotsky and scores of others 
who have denounced the methods of Bol- 
shevism, particularly under Stalin’s regime. 
Stuart R TOMPKINS 
Professor Emeritus of History 
University of Oklahoma 


ISAAC DEUTSCHER. The Prophet Outcast: 
Trotsky, 1929-1940. Pp. xv, 543 New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1963. 
$9.50. 


The last decade of Trotsky’s life is a 
Greek tragedy. The improbable hero, a 
figure of superhuman endurance, fights al- 
most alone the great and evil power of a 
monstrous state, which in the West is 
supported by tens of thousands of mud- 
dled or fearful Socialists, liberals, and con- 
servatives. His sons are murdered; his 
daughter commits suicide; his followers 
break under the pressure, or fight among 
themselves, or are also murdered—or turn 
out to be GPU (Russian secret police) 
agents He himself is driven from one un- 
likely dwelling to another, from a delapi- 
dated villa, rented from a bankrupt pasha, 
on an island off Constantinople, to a vil- 
lage in France, to a hamlet in Norway, 
where total isolation from the world is en- 
forced by a Nazi police officer, assigned 
to this task by the Socialist Minister of 
Justice, Trygve Lie, to a fortress, a not 
quite impregnable fortress, in Mexico. 
Melodramatic though they are, these har- 
rowing events are merely the subplot, for 
the hero is fully involved only in the larger 
calamities of the period, the rise to full 
power of Stalin and Hitler. 

It is a tale that needs no elaboration 
to find an audience The last volume of 
Deutscher’s trilogy on Trotsky, this is the 
most interesting of the three. ‘Trotsky 
could no longer be the man of action, 
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and his frustrated energy burst onto the 
printed page. All his books, as well as the 
important but almost forgotten pamphlets 
on the rise of Nazism, are here sympa- 
thetically summarized. One need not agree 
with any of Trotsky’s precepts to be fasci- 
nated by his great mind, grappling with 
the mammoth problems of our lifetime. 

As a young man, Deutscher had been a 
Polish Trotskyist, and he writes still as a 
sympathizer. This point of view has cer- 
tain advantages, for the internecine strug- 
gles can be recounted with all of the re- 
membered polemical fervor. In several 
senses, however, one might deem it a dis- 
advantage, especially so—paradoxically— 
when Deutscher evinces the detachment 
one hopes for from a historian Man to 
man, he discusses the issues with Trotsky 
—were they not both Trotskyists?—and, 
since he is dealing the cards and can look 
in the mirror of hindsight, he wins all the 
hands One suspects, even so, that he is 
not the better player. 

Still, hke the hero of a Greek tragedy, 
Trotsky was fatally flawed. the tragedy 
was, ın an important sense, of his own 
making. He was not, in spite of Deutscher’s 
repetitive insistence, a “classical Marxist”; 
Lenin’s theory of the Party and its role in 
the revolution is not a mere paraphrase of 
Marxism. Lenin and Trotsky had taken 
full power at the head of a Party that, at 
the end of 1917, still comprised only 008 
per cent of the Russian population When 
the Socialist revolution anticipated in 
Western Europe failed to arrive on sched- 
ule, only two courses were open to the 
Bolsheviks: share power with other par- 
ties, or rule alone through terror. Though 
he struggled with this dilemma in all of 
his writings, Trotsky never resolved it, 
seemingly never really faced up to it. In 
the postwar period, the horns of the di- 
lemma have drawn apart.  Trotsky’s 
widow, perhaps remembering the parallels 
he had drawn between Stalin’s “socialism 
in one country” and Hitler’s “National So- 
cialism,” termed the East European satel- 
lites “fascist” The orthodox Trotskyist 
parties, and Deutscher with them, set 
Khrushchev’s Russia as on the road to 
democratic socialism. Deutscher, writing 
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a quarter of a century later, is more rigid 
than his subject, less able than he to un- 
derstand the nature of totalitarianism. 
WILLIAM PETERSEN 
Professor of Sociology 
University of California 
Berkeley 


THeoporE H. Von Lave, Sergei Witte 
and the Industrealization of Russia. Pp. 
x, 360. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1963. $7.50. 


At long last we now have an excellent 
study of Count Witte’s role in the indus- 
trialization of Russia. Professor Von Laue 
has spent several years investigating a 
voluminous amount of material on the 
subject, yet he modestly claims that this 
book is only “a part of a larger study of 
the impact of industrialization in Imperial 
Russia in the Witte period.” The author 
explains Witte’s system for the industriali- 
zation of Russia as based on extensive rail- 
road construction in order to stimulate the 
development of heavy industry, which, in 
turn, would create favorable conditions for 
the growth of light industry. Further- 
more, the railroads were indispensable for 
the country’s political and administrative 
unity and for its military needs along the 
Asian frontiers. 

Witte’s system yielded impressive re- 
sults The European railroad network was 
extended and the Trans-Siberian and Cau- 
casian railroads constructed. Heavy in- 
dustry expanded greatly, the production 
of coal doubled, and light industry de- 
veloped. The Russian consumer’s lot im- 
proved, and, thanks to a steady mse in tax 
receipts, the state’s revenues grew The 
economic policies of Witte affected agri- 
culture least of all. Witte had hoped that 
agriculture would benefit from industrial 
expansion, but the theory that industry 
would induce peasants to work in factories, 
provide new urban markets, and lead to 
an improvement in farming, though logi- 
cal, was slow in yielding results. The rail- 
road did, however, provide better and 
cheaper means of grain transportation and 
help to relieve rural unemployment by giv- 
ing the peasants opportunities for part- 
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time and full-time work. The production 
of sugar, wheat, flax, and dairy products 
increased. 

Various elements of the population, each 
for reasons of its own, opposed Witte’s 
policy. Grain producers complained of de- 
clining prices because of Siberian com- 
petition. Others opposed deficit financing, 
or Witte’s protectionist policy, or simply 
condemned the whole Witte experiment as 
“state capitalism” The heavy costs of 
building the railroads and the inadequate 
returns from them exposed Witte to con- 
stant criticism Von Laue admires Witte 
for his determination and foresight, and 
for his calm, efficient, and selfless work 
The trouble was that while Westernization 
to Witte meant “forced industrialization,” 
to the Russian liberals it meant “a Russian 
parliament” Since, m Von Laue’s opin- 
ion, Russian liberalism was largely agrarian 
in orientation and opposed to forcing eco- 
nomic sacrifices on the population, Witte’s 
was the best method for the modernization 
of Russia. This, of course, is open to 
question. 

Von Laue himself concedes that Witte’s 
system was a political failure when he says 
that “all Russia had resented the strait- 
jacket of the Witte system... .A Rus- 
sia which had advanced so rapidly in its 
economy was now eager to catch up po- 
litically as well. Thus the Witte system 
had helped to set the stage for the Revo- 
lution of 1905.” Von Laue is so taken by 
his hero that he goes so far as to compare 
Witte’s “philosophy” with that of J. S. 
Mill and J. Bentham, though it is true 
that this is done with certain qualifica- 
tions. Such a comparison gives Witte a 
brilliant intellectual pedigree which, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, is undeserved. But this 
does not alter the fact that Von Laue has 
presented to the student a superb analysis 
of Witte’s system, its successes and its 
failures. 

WAYNE S. VUCINICH 

Stanford University 


Ricuarp D. Rosinson. The First Turk- 
ish Republic: A Case Study in National 
Development. Pp xii, 367 Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1963 
$5.95, 
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The reviewer's copy arrived the day 
Prime Minister Inénu’s second coalition 
government resigned Its title employs the 
concept that the republic founded in 1923 
was replaced beginning with the new con- 
stitution and the elections of 1961. This 
notion of ordinal republics has currency 
here among certain partisan political propa- 
gandists; it is not equally acceptable to 
political scientists 

Summarizing reform movements during 
the final generations of the Ottomans, 
without which “a forward-oriented Turkey 
could not have emerged when it did,” 
Robinson proceeds in more detail to retell 
the—increasingly familiar—story of the 
nse of Ataturk and the problems of the 
new nation four decades ago, and of the 
several steps ın the reforms of the 1920's 
and 1930’s Economic affairs and etatism, 
necessary in the 1930’s but more contro- 
versial by the 1950’s of Menderes, receive 
more attention. As conditions improved, 
personal desires tended more to displace 
national interest. Criticisms and crisis de- 
veloped Robinson has no quarrel with 
the students who demonstrated against 
Menderes’ abuses of power, or with the 
military ın unseating him in 1960; nor does 
he defend the extremism expressed ın pun- 
ishing him and his cohorts Observing 
much democratic behavior, potential and 
present, he nevertheless concludes. “Tur- 
key awaits its second Mustafa Kemal 
[Ataturk] ” This is a counsel of perfection 
—and of despair. such leaders occur too in- 
frequently. However, the contradictions are 
less in Robinson’s “case study” than in 
the actualities of life. Previous success is 
what makes setbacks conspicuous and dis- 
appointing to Turks and their friends 

The reviewer’s disappointment is that 
the author’s other analyses do not match 
his economic data Many years in Turkey 
under the sponsorship of the Institute of 
Current World Affairs gave Robinson un- 
paralleled opportunity to become the 
American best informed on contemporary 
Turkey. He paints with too broad a 
brush, indulges in speculation on Ataturk’s 
thinking, and borrows superficially from 
other social sciences His forty chronol- 
ogy pages, containing factual errors, might 
have been used to quote or summarize 
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data where he merely cites his myriad 
richly informing Letters to the Institute 
Ford—or other—Foundation support should 
insure that an aided publication attain 
reference-work standards, with full bibli- 
ography—not just footnotes—and flawless 
orthography of proper nouns and vernacu- 
lar terms Such statements as “the Turk- 
ish population does not press hungrily 
against the available natural resources” 
should be reconciled with his assertion that 
“the cost of production on the Anatolian 
dry grain farm was [47 per cent] above 
the world market price” and with recent 
importation of over three million tons of 
cereals. 

But read the book. It is crammed with 
data It should be of special interest to 
economic determinists. 

Donain E. WEBSTER 

Professor 

American Academy for Girls 

Üsküdar 

Istanbul 


Enno E. KRAEHE. Afetternich’s German 
Polhcy, Vol. I: The Contest with Na- 
poleon, 1799-1814. Pp. x, 351. Prince- 
ton, N. J. Princeton University Press, 
1963. $7.50. 

This excellent study is based on the rec- 
ords of the Haus-Hof-und Staatsarchiv in 
Vienna for the Austrian uprising of 1809 
against Bonaparte, and on the vast spe- 
cialized literature which appeared toward 
the close of the last century when the Eu- 
ropean archives were opened. It includes 
all the recent revisions of scholars who 
started rewriting the history of the nine- 
teenth century in terms of the ideological 
and political disputes of the twentieth. 
The contest really commences with Met- 
ternich’s appointment as Austrian ambas- 
sador in Berlin and his achievements in 
threading the labyrinth of “the neutral- 
ist” First Minister Haugwitz. Not the 
spread of the principles of July 14, 1789 
to Germany, but the power of France at 
Austerlitz is “the supreme reality”—Rus- 
san czar and Austrian kaiser defeated in 
decisive battle and Frederick William III, 
the scion of the great Frederick, overcome 
in genial diplomacy. 

Metternich, later ambassador in Paris, 
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played an important part in Emperor 
Francis’ armed uprising of the German 
people against Napoleon and his Rhenish 
Confederation which ended disastrously at 
Wagram On. October 6, 1809, Metter- 
nich became foreign minister and com- 
menced “the struggle for the existence of 
the state” In essence his policy was 
rapprochement with a Habsburg-Bonaparte 
marriage and the maintenance of Austria 
as a great power. Professor Kraehe shows 
very clearly how Alexander, Napoleon and 
Metternich were determined to keep their 
options open long before the allies reached 
the Rhine. The Czar who chased his in- 
vaders out of Russia had really great and 
divergent alternatives—a five-power peace 
of equilbrium or mastery of the continent. 
The author evaluates the clash of na- 
tions on the upper Saxon plain, the sub- 
sequent treaties with the “petty despots,” 
Stein’s role in the occupied German lands, 
demise of the national German revolution- 
ary Landsturm, end of the centralized hb- 
eral Helvetian republic, and the impact of 
Castlereagh’s continental policy. Napole- 
on’s acceptance of the French natural 
frontiers came too late. In a grand 
démarche, Metternich turned to Harden- 
berg and offered him Saxony, then to 
Castlereagh and accepted his quadruple 
alliance. When at Langres, January 1814, 
the Czar wisely concealed his intentions, 
Metternich’s bravado carried him “to the 
brink of a rupture.” Metternich later con- 
ceded to Castlereagh a Bourbon prince on 
the French throne and to Hardenberg the 
fateful aggrandizement of Prussia in the 
Rhineland. The contest with Napoleon 
had become a contest with Alexander. 
Dr. Kraehe, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, avoids in his writing 
dogmatism or polemics, rarely using an 
effective dramati¢ word with obvious pe- 
jorative connotations. Moreover, he pre- 
sents his research in a most scholarly syn- 
thesis with all the literary grace of a great 
historian. 
Raren HAswELL Lutz 
Professor of History, Emeritus 
Stanford University 


Jurcen GenL. Austria, Germany, and the 
Anschluss, 1931-1938 Pp x, 212 New 
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York: Oxford University Press, 1963. 
$4.80. 


This is a fairly detailed account of the 
European diplomatic maneuverings from 
1931 to 1938 leading up to:the Anschluss 
It is a statement of the tactics, motives, 
hopes, and fears of the leading officials in- 
volved ın this game: not only those in 
Austria and Germany, but also in Italy, 
England, France, and other countries. 
There are several findings and conclusions 
which the author stresses. Anschluss was 
not a Nazi invention; the Nazis were able 
to play upon some long-held sentiments 
among key groups in both countries One 
reason Schuschnigg was ineffective was in 
fact his own ambivalence on this score 
his leaning toward the establishment of a 
monarchist Greater Reich made him more 
easily susceptible to some of the ploys of 
Seyss-Inquart and the Austrian Nazis. In 
the years preceding Anschluss, the Aus- 
trian Nazi Party was not wholly happy 
with some of the major Berlin policies, 
and on some important occasions played 
a game of its own, determined in part by 
its own factional and personality conflicts. 
Finally, the author makes much of his con- 
clusion that the decision to annex Austria 
was taken at the last minute, and then 
only because Hitler realized, to his sur- 
prise, that he could do it without using 
force. 

The book’s usefulness and appeal are 
rather narrowly limited. It displays little 
in the way of exciting insights or literary 
flair, often approaching the style of a 
chronology. The actions it reports would 
take on more meaning if the author paid 
more attention to the manner in which 
domestic politics influences diplomacy. One 
result of the concentration upon diplo- 
matic movements alone is a misleading 
impression that the various leaders’ day- 
to-day decisions were either a function of 
their personal predilections or simple re- 
sponses to the foreign-policy gambits of 
others. In the case of Austria, a reading 
of Charles Gulick’s volumes in conjunc- 
tion with this book would lend it a depth 
it otherwise lacks. 

MURRAY EDELMAN 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Illinois 
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HERMANN Mav and HELMUT KRAUSNICK. 
German History, 1933-1945: An Assess- 
ment by German Historians. Translated 
from the German by Andrew and Eva 
Wilson. Pp 157. New York: Frederick 
Ungar, 1963 $400. 


Historians Mau and Krausmck have 
commendably compressed the salient facts 
about Germany’s catastrophical experi- 
ment in naziism into a small, readable 
book. How could Hitler overrun and 
wipe out the Republic which succeeded 
Imperial Germany? The authors reply: 
“When cornered by fate, people tend to 
seek an object on which to shift the bur- 
den of responsibility; the Weimar Repub- 
lic was just such an object.” They explain 
sucanctly what happened. the Weimar 
Republic was “born in the confusion of 
an improvised revolution burdened with 
the inheritance of a lost war, harassed 
by incalculable obligations under a severe 
peace treaty, and weakened by a desper- 
ate struggle against economic and social 
misery.” It thus presented a fertile field 
for Hitler’s double-edged appeal, to both 
the rightist nationalists and the leftist 
working class, contained in the words ‘“‘Na- 
tional-Socialism ” 

Nazidom’s megalomaniac leader was 
careful not to reveal himself immediately 
in all his cruelty. The authors’ methodical 
marshaling of facts shows how Hitler, 
step-by-step, ensured his complete control 
of all economic, police, and military power, 
of all political machinery, and of all mass- 
communications media. The Reichstag 
fire, the Enabling Bill conveying dicta- 
torial powers, the outlawry of political 
parties, the purge of his own movement, 
the “Roehm Revolt,” the “co-ordination” 
(Gleichschaltung) of all German life, the 
creation of an alleged “community of all 
the people” (Volksgemeinschaft), the 
persecution of the Christian faiths—these 
were some of the milestones along the 
march into abject tyranny. One point 
which the authors have failed to stress in 
explaining Nazi successes is that, when 
rigorous propaganda is supported by tight 
censorship, many people, never hearing 
“the other side,” unwittingly begin to be- 
lieve what they are told. Once in un- 
shakable control, Hitler progressively un- 
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folded his full program of international 
aggression, of annihilation of the Jewish 
and other—to him—“inferior” races, of 
imposing insufferable privations on the 
whole German nation and, in an even 
worse degree, upon conquered peoples. 

The authors have rendered a special 
service in presenting the facts about the 
German Resistance Movement. Little is 
known about it, partly because, as this re- 
viewer knows from personal experience, 
President Roosevelt ordered that wartime 
censorship must prevent all mention of 
this movement. They also deserve credit 
for recording that the Western allies re- 
alized too late what naziism really in- 
volved, and later failed to encourage the 
heroic opponents of the Hitler regime. 

‘ Lovis P. LOCHNER 
Former -Associated Press 
Correspondent in Germany 


SAuL K. Panover. The Life and Death 
of Louis XVI. Pp. xiv, 373. New 
York: Taplinger, 1963. $7.50. 

Saul Kussiel Padover’s life of Louis 
XVI is good biography in the sense that 
he subordinates everything to his subject, 
even to the extent of closing with the 
execution of Louis XVI without mention- 
ing the fate of his son and his wife. It is 
good biography likewise in that he makes 
of his subject neither a hero nor a devil, 
but rather a sometimes likeable being with 
the special mixture of good and bad, weak 
and strong traits that we call human. 
Padover shows him as an individual, no- 
table chiefly because tense times and his 
tenure of an inherited position coincided— 
for him disastrously, for France both dis- 
astrously and profitably. 

This revision of Padover’s 1939 biog- 
raphy rests on a great quantity of archival 
material, some of it not commonly known. 
It indicates a careful and persistent search- 
ing in many European archives. On oc- 
casion the author’s visits to Frence show 
advantageously as he minutely describes 
the terrain and the buildings that figure in 
this biography. Far from being a specu- 
lative or “systems” historian, Padover does 
not engage in nebulous speculations; nor 
does he produce a theory of revolution. 
The continuity of his subject’s life is the 
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organization of the book. Its recurring 
note is the imeptitude, not the malice, of 
Louis and his queen. Louis was kindly 
and paternal toward the French people 
from whom he was isolated as if he had 
been on a raft at sea—to use Padover’s 
figure of speech Marie Antoinette re- 
peatedly led Louis into serious mistakes 
of policy. 

The author’s deftness of style suffices to 
make interesting, if not dramatic, the 
somewhat sluggish Louis XVI. His style 
suggests that of Harold Nicolson in his 
The Age of Reason. The virtual absence 
of authenticating footnotes will disturb 
critical readers who may well wonder 
about the accuracy of details in dress and 
in quoted conversations. Portions of his 
book have the precision of a photograph, 
others the veracity of a portrait. Part of 
the problem of Louis is the contrast of 
rage and affection he evoked from his sub- 
jects; while some screamed for his head, 
humble folk offered to die in his place, 

Here then is a biography which should 
go to the shelves of college libraries, for 
they need a usable biography of Louis 
XVI, and I know of no other; it should 
go also to the living rooms of literate lay- 
men who like history and biography, espe- 
cially when salted with pathos, irony, and 
excitement. 

GARLAND DowNUM 

Professor of History 

Arizona State College 
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Warp Hunt GoopenoucH. Cooperation 
in Change: An Anthropological Ap- 
proach to Community Development. 
Pp. 543. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1963. $6.50. 

This is a book which, trite as it is to 
say so, must be on the shelf of anyone 
actively concerned with the uses of an- 
thropology in the contemporary world 
and all those interested in the theory of 
culture change. Goodenough has given us 
a big book, easily the fullest and most 
sophisticated treatment of what informa- 
tion anthropology has to offer the ad- 
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ministrator and the field man about the 
nature of culture change and its processes. 
As the author observes, it is not a “how to 
do it” book, nor is it, to borrow from a 
joke of my graduate student days, a kind 
of home remedy book for ailing projects 
which might be subtitled “What to Do 
until the Anthropologist Comes,” 

Of the two major sections of the book, 
“Theory” and “Practice,” the former is by 
far the longer, setting forth in a skillful 
interweaving of generalization and illus- 
tration an extremely persuasive presenta- 
tion of the anthropological view of wants 
and needs, custom and function, custom 
and value, beliefs, identity and identity 
change, and the relevant processes of cul- 
ture change. In the section on “Practice” 
there are excellent overviews of the agent 
of change and his role, social considera- 
tions in problems of practice, the issue of 
administrative relations, and two particu- 
larly choice chapters on “pitfalls of cul- 
tural ignorance.” Examples of problems 
and approaches are drawn from widely 
scattered areas of the world, but it is 
worthy of note that throughout the book 
a continuous thread of material is drawn 
from the author’s own areas of speciali- 
zation, the Gilbert Islands and Truk. Each 
chapter concludes with a short selected list 
of suggested readings, comprising in their 
entirety a useful guide for those who wish 
to pursue inquiry further. 

In a field where too much of the writing 
is simply facile rehashing of old material, 
this is an outstanding book. Its aims, so 
well realized, are best stated in the author’s 
own words: “It does not duplicate what is 
already available. It does not attempt to 
provide a detailed theory of social and 
cultural change, although it constributes 
to the development of such theory. 
Theory of change is not yet scientifically 
mature. Nor does it attempt to spell out 
what to do and what not to do in the field. 
It endeavors to introduce the reader to 
the range of things that bear on the 
problem of agent-client cooperation in 
customary change . . . so that he will be 
more sensitive to what is involved. Hope- 
fully, it also provides a coherent point of 
view that will enrich subsequent, more 
detailed considerations of both theory and 
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practice in community development.” It 
does provide such a view, and I venture 
to predict that it will be some time before 
a more satisfactory statement on these 
complex matters is forthcoming. 
ROBERT J. SMITH 
Professor of Anthropology 
Cornell University 


Rosert Reprrerw. The Papers of Robert 
Redfield, Vol. II: The Social Uses of 
Social Sctence. Edited by Margaret 
Park Redfield. Pp. xiii, 287. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1963. 
$10.00. 


In the first volume of these papers on 
the logic and method of social science— 
Human Nature and the Study of Society— 
it was evident that Redfield, the brilliant 
scholar, was an aesthete and a man of 
moral passion. In this volume it is the 
moral man, the citizen, the preacher to the 
race—the human race—who speaks; as a 
colleague called him, “the concerned man.” 
He admits that he preaches, but he puts 
his ethnology, his sociology, logic, law, 
and knowledge of art and literature into 
the sermons. Indeed, the social use of 
social science is not merely to describe and 
predict; social science also helps us in 
forming our sense of the values to be 
pursued, and of the costs entailed by 
taking this or that course. 

The audiences for these essays, sermons, 
and briefs were graduating classes from 
schools, colleges and graduate schools: 
students, professors, administrators, and 
judges. There is even a “Talk with a 
Stranger.” The topics are education, the 
social sciences, race, and the good life. 
At least those are the titles of the parts of 
the book. In fact, the theme seems to be 
that, while it was very good for the 
primitive peoples to have a design for 
living ready for every one to learn and 
work his way through from birth to death, 
and while it is very distressing that we 
have no such design, we cannot possibly 
return to that earlier condition. We must, 
each of us, work out his own design; edu- 
cation is the process of working it out with 
all the knowledge available—and more— 
with the best of reason and in constant 
conversation with others. The moralist is 
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thus also a perfectionist; he has not much 
use for the many people who think that 
conforming to the ways of their thought- 
less peers will give them a design for liv- 
ing. In fact, he frankly says he does not 
like people who have no design. Appar- 
ently he means he does not like them as 
companions, for he gave of his time and 
energy to the causes of those who have 
but httle opportunity for the kind of 
education he values. Many of these pa- 
pers were written in the cause of race, 
equality of educational opportunity, and 
freedom of thought and investigation. 

If I have given the impression that the 
papers are sermons, let me not dissipate 
the impression but add to it. The ser- 
mons contain much of the best work and 
thought of a great social scientist. At the 
end is a considerable list of Redfield’s 
writings pertinent to the title of the vol- 
ume but not included in it. The first vol- 
ume of papers contained a similar list. 
Thus, I believe that practically all of Red- 
field’s work is now published or listed. 

Editing the work of one’s spouse is not 
an easy task. Many women and some men 
have tried it and failed. In this case it 
has been done promptly and with great 
finish. All of us must be grateful to Mar- 
garet Redfield, herself a social scientist of 
broad learning, for this service. 

Everett C. HucHEs 

Professor of Sociology 

Brandeis University 


Max GLUCKMAN. Order and Rebellion in 
Tribal Africa: Collected Essays with on 
Autobiographical Introduction. Pp. xii, 
273. New York: Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1963. $6.00. 

In Order and Rebellion in Tribal Africa, 
Max Gluckman has attempted a restate- 
ment of his thesis of the maintenance of 
social cohesion through the mechanism of 
conflict. He has accomplished this in the 
form of a long and very stimulating intro- 
duction and a collection of his essays pub- 
lished elsewhere over the years since about 
the middle 1940’s. His introduction at- 
tempts a restatement in two ways: a 
chronological ordering of the development 
of his own thought and an explicit attempt 
to ‘answer his critics, both through the 
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clarification of points he thinks they have 
missed and through modification of his 
own position. He does this primarily in 
regard to his work on political order. He - 
does not simultaneously advance his views 
on marriage and the family, which were 
so stimulatingly argued in one of his six 
Broadcast Lectures on the Third Pro- 
gramme of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany and subsequently published in Cus- 
tom and Conflict in Africa. 

The essence of Gluckman’s thesis is that 
there is a cycle of rebellion in many states 
at a low technological level where re- 
sources and arms are relatively evenly dis- 
tributed and communications are poor. He 
here attempts a rather longer view through 
time than was formerly espoused by many 
British social anthropologists. Indeed, he 
insists upon it, for only in this way can a 
social system be seen as anything but a 
static model in which any change can only 
be destructive of the model. He is con- 
cerned to show that rebellion need not be 
viewed as only disruptive, in fact, such 
a view may come directly out of the fail- 
ure to look at a society through time. 
Seen with more time depth such rebellions 
are found to occur repeatedly within some 
states without altering their structure. 
They may in fact “protect the kingship 
from the king.” However, Gluckman spe- 
cifically retreats from his earlier state- 
ment “that a periodic civil war was neces- 
sary to preserve . . . national unity” (em- 
phasis the author’s). 

Gluckman stresses his debt to the work 
of E. E. Evans Pritchard and Meyer 
Fortes, especially their sophisticated analy- 
sis of noncentralized political systems in 
which segmentary lineages by the comple- 
mentary processes of fission and fusion 
provide a political structure of great com- 
plexity. He acknowledges the importance 
of their uses of history as well as struc- 
tural analysis, not only in his introduction 
but also in his essays. However, he, per- 
haps, underplays his own role in the de- 
velopment of his views. It does not seem 
accidental in this development that he 
took much of his training and did his 
field work in South Africa, a country beset 
with the problems of a plural society and 
self-evidently riven with internal contra- 
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dictions and oppositions, no less so in the 
1940’s and 1950’s, when much of this work 
was done, than today. 

The last three essays in the book are 
review articles of three of Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski’s works and at first glance they 
seem strangely out of place. One asks 
oneself why Professor Gluckman should 
have taken the space here to reprint them 
when he has several other essays which 
fit with the first six but which he has 
omitted. On further reflection, they ap- 
pear far more reasonable; indeed, they 
bring the book full circle. He has begun 
with an extensive examination of the de- 
velopment of his own views and has fol- 
lowed that with an essay which analyzes 
the advances made in Fortes’ work on 
the Tallensi. He then includes essays on 
his understanding of the structural opposi- 
tion of sections of African states and the 
working out of these oppositions through 
succession conflict. Finally, he broadens 
his analysis to problems of the plural so- 
ciety in South Africa. This he must do 
through attempting to see the develop- 
ment of systems of interaction through 
time. In this context his reviews of Mali- 
nowski are directly relevant, for in them 
he is at pains to show that by his almost 
fanatical antihistoricalism Malinowski cut 
himself off from seeing culture contact as 
a process which engenders a structure re- 
gardless of its oppositions and strains, in- 
deed, partly because of them. Likewise, 
Malinowski’s heavy borrowing from Wat- 
sonian behaviorism left him unable to 
break his institutions down. He could de- 
scribe the bundle of cultural items and the 
“needs” they satisfied, but he could not 
take the institution apart and compare its 
structure with other societies and thus de- 
velop a comparative analysis in the man- 
ner which Gluckman here attempts. 

Epcar V. WINANS 

Associate Professor of Anthropology 

University of California 

Riverside 


Davy G. MANDELBAUM, GABRIEL W. 
LASKER, and ETHEL M. Arsert (Eds.). 
The Teaching of Anthropology. Pp. 
xxvi, 611. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
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University of California Press, 1963. 

$8.50. 

Davin G. MANDELBAUM, GaBRIEL W. 
Lasker, and ErseL M. AtBert (Eds.). 
Resources for the Teaching of Anthro- 
pology. Pp. 316. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1963. $5.50. 

In this brace of volumes are presented 
the results of the two-year Educational 
Resources in Anthropology Project of the 
Department of Anthropology, University 
of California, Berkeley. The two volumes 
together contain 52 papers on various 
topics and a general bibliography of an- 
thropology; most of the papers were first 
presented at one or another of the ten 
symposia organized by the project. An- 
thropology is treated extensively and tra- 
ditionally as a federation of physical an- 
thropology, cultural anthropology, linguis- 
tics, and archaeology. Contributors are 
experienced and distinguished anthropolo- 
gists, principally American but with a 
sprinkling of Europeans; the names of 
Margaret Mead, Fred Egan, Sherwood 
Washburn, Raymond Firth are representa- 
tive. 

The audience to which these volumes 
are addressed is a sophisticated one, al- 
ready sufficiently comfortable with the 
field to appreciate family jokes about stu- 
dents in courses, field-work dilemmas, and 
technical research problems currently in 
vogue. The 900-odd pages cannot be 
skimmed lightly; they are not a handbook 
for busy administrators to follow in plan- 
ning a new department of anthropology, 
but rather a collation of thoughtful essays 
on the current status and problems of an- 
thropology as a field of knowledge and as 
a teaching profession. 

The first volume, The Teaching of An- 
thropology, is divided into eleven parts: 
“The Undergraduate Curriculum in An- 
thropology,” “The Teaching of Physical 
Anthropology,” “The Teaching of Cultural 
and Social Anthropology,” “Anthropology 
Courses on Regions and Civilizations,” 
“The Teaching of Archaeological Anthro- 
pology,” “The Teaching of Linguistics in 
Anthropology,” “The Teaching of Applied 
Anthropology,” “Graduate Training in An- 
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thropology,” “Interdisciplinary Relations 
in Teaching Anthropology,” “Academic 
Environments in the Teaching of Anthro- 
pology,” and “Perspectives on Anthropo- 
logical Teaching.” Each part contains sev- 
eral papers on various aspects of the topic. 
The second volume, Resources for the 
Teaching of Anthropology, provides tech- 
nical information on such matters as the 
frequency distribution of courses of vari- 
ous kinds, personnel resources for building 
an anthropology department, and a “Basic 
List of Books,and Periodicals for College 
Libraries.” This latter is a particularly 
useful item. Compiled by Rexford S. 
Beckham, formerly anthropolegy librarian 
at Berkeley, it contains a very well-chosen 
list of 1,714 bcok and journal titles, which 
should serve as a basic reference library 
for undergraduate and, to some extent, even 
for graduate students. Most of the titles 
are descriptive archaeological and ethno- 
graphic works; it is least satisfactory in its 
classification and list of “theoretical” and 
topical materials, but this is also the most 
difficult part of the literature to select. 

In general, one can only applaud the 
thoroughness and thoughtfulness of the 
contributions. To any anthropologist, or 
social scientist, interested in an assessment 
of anthropology as a field of instruction, 
this is an invaluable contribution. 

ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 

University of Pennsylvania 


STANISLAW OssowsKI. Class Structure in 
the Social Consciousness. Translated 
from the Polish by Sheila Patterson. 
Pp. viii, 202. New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1963. $5.00. 


When a professor of sociology in a Com- 
munist-bloc nation writes a book on social 
class, most American readers might expect 
another Marxist polemic along very fa- 
miliar and well-worn ideological grooves. 
However, Professor Stanislaw Ossowski’s 
recent volume, Class Structure in the 
Social Consciousness—readably translated 
into English by Mrs. Sheila Patterson— 
is a scholarly study of the development 
of theoretical models of class structure. 
It stands considerably outside of any 
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“school,” and as such it will be read as a 
contribution to the scientific study of class 
structure. 

The title is misleading, for the American 
reader might quickly surmise an empirical 
study of class structure on the level of the 
“social consciousness”—a study of subjec- 
tive, popular, public images. Instead, it is 
a serious inquiry in the emergence of con- 
ceptual schemes of class from medieval 
times through to the present. Its ap- 
proach is characteristically European de- 
velopmental, comparative, theoretical, and 
conceptual, with a good deal of reaching 
down historically for significant figures or 
times in which social class was a predomi- 
nant theme. The approach is systematic 
and, in the early chapters, Ossowski de- 
velops a frame work of classificatory de- 
vices in order to differentiate the major 
streams of thought in which class has been 
sociologically defined. 

The book is as significant for what it 
does not say as for what it does. It could 
only have been written by a scholar who 
is not entirely free to inquire into areas 
where his study would logically lead him. 
From the standpoint of the American stu- 
dent of social class the book is extraordi- 
nary for its lack of concern with (1) the 
empirical dimension of class structure, par- 
ticularly in the bloc nations, and (2) the 
variable of power as a component of a 
stratification system. In any study of 
social stratification, even in the orthodox 
Marxist economic emphasis, the question 
of power arising out of ownership of the 
means of production is essential. In the 
Marxist sense, power is evil and corrupt 
because it rests on an economic base in 
which the “owners” use their economic 
power to further exploit the masses. But 
what happens when ownership of the 
means of production is shifted to control 
of the means of production by a political 
elite in a totalitarian society? This es- 
sential element, the element of power and 
its relationship to a new “ruling class,” is 
not recognized—or, if it is, it is not dis- 
cussed. 

The book is also unusual from the 
American standpoint in that it is almost 
entirely devoid of empirical references. It 
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is an abstract exercise in the emergence of 
theoretic models of class structure. Rarely 
does the author take the conceptual system 
` into the empirical level. When he does, 
the illustrations are almost always West 
European or American. It is as if there 
were no empirical dimension to the class 
structure of the Soviet Union or Poland 
today. If the conceptual system is to be 
illustrated, Professor Ossowski finds ample 
concrete testimony from the American re- 
searches. 

It was the rebirth of relatively free Pol- 
ish intellectualism in the period following 
October 1956—after the riots in Berlin, 
Poland, and Hungary had led to a more 
tolerant and permissive official attitude to- 
ward intellectuals—which Professor Os- 
sowski acknowledges as the primary force 
which led to the publication of his book. 
In his very last paragraph he poignantly 
illustrates the dilemma of the intellectual 
striving to comprehend the nature of the 
social world beyond the official position. 
“One of the important consequences of the 
events which took place in Poland in 1956, 
and above all the events of the so-called 
Polish October, was the destruction of the 
official myths [reviewer’s emphasis] which 
concealed our reality ...I am thinking 
here not only of the relics of capitalist 
culture but of thought patierns of more 
recent origin [reviewer’s emphasis| dating 
from the times of the grim myth with 
which those who were reconciled to the 
existing state of affairs salved their con- 
sciences. the myth of historical necessity 
as revealed to those who wield power.” 

Wiuiam M. DOBRINER 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Hofstra University 


ALLAN P. SINDLER (Ed.). Change in the 
Contemporary South. Pp. x, 247. Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
1963. $7.50. 


The eight papers of this volume were 
originally presented at a Duke University 
Conference on “The Impact of Political 
and Legal Change in the Postwar South” 
in mid-1962. The conference must have 
been an unusually stimulating one, for the 
published result is one of the finest I have 
ever read. It is chock-full of data and in- 
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sights, and without the obscurities that so- 
cial scientists are so fond of. This does 
not mean that I agree with all the inter- 
pretations, nor did all of the authors with 
each other, but all eight were presenting 
relevant facts and interpretations about so- 
cial change in the South. 

All the symposiasts agree that profound 
changes are now occurring in the South, 
although the sociologist (Edgar T Thomp- 
son) and the Northern survey researcher 
(Philip E. Converse). believe that changes 
are occurring more slowly,than do the 
others. In some ways the historian 
(Thomas D. Clark) makes the most radi- 
cal observation of all. After surveying 
especially the economic changes, he says: 
“There is evidence on every hand that the 
last vestiges, not only of the Old South, 
but of what Henry W. Grady called the 
New South are being destroyed” (p. 7). 
What all these authors see happening is 
that the South is becoming assimilated 
with the United States. Some of the au- 
thors also call attention to the fact that 
the rest of the United States is coming 
closer to the South by absorbing its excess 
population and some of its democracy. 

The economist (Joseph J. Spengler) and 
the historian do a brilliant job of analyz- 
ing the causes of changes in industriali- 
zation, farm modernization, urbanization, 
education, improved transportation and 
communication facilities, out-migration— 
except to Florida—and the changed atti- 
tude of the outside world toward the im- 
age of the South and of race relations. 
These authors do not hesitate to criticize 
the South for what it was, while also 
drawing attention to the fine regional lit- 
erary production. 

John P. French’s discussion of “Legal 
Developments in Race Relations, 1945- 
1962” is one of the most insightful and 
broad-ranging on that subject in the thick 
literature. Edgar Thompson on “The 
South and the Second Emancipation” is 
full of sociological wisdom. He points out 
that the South “has become one of the 
most morally sensitive areas of the world, 
an exasperated subject of prolonged criti- 
cism from the outside” (p. 93). He finds 
the source of the popular commitment’ to 
race in status considerations, “such as 
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those having to do with inter-dining and 
inter-marriage,” rather than in economic 
advantage or power. The psychology of 
the Negro, coming to America by force, 
“without motive or purpose of his own,” 
is contrasted with that of the aspiring and 
hopeful white immigrant. He observes 
that a second Emancipation is going on 
now, among both whites and Negroes. 
After calling attention to the increase 
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Matthew and James W. Prothro attempt 
to discern the factors associated with 
variations in it through a detailed corre- 
lational analysis, using counties as units. 
While most of their work is excellent, 
they fall into the mistakes of many social 
statisticians by using a meaningless partial 
correlation and by letting correlations trap 
them into statements of causation. An ex- 
ample of the latter is their stress on the 
factor of Negro concentration: Negro vot- 
ing is lowest where there are the highest 
proportions of Negroes—neglecting that 
these are also the areas where racism and 
white use of violence are the strongest. 
One of their findings is so inexplicable to 
me that I would wonder whether the data 
should not be more closely checked: Ne- 
gro registration tends to be low where the 
white educational level is high—even the 
low educational level of the highlands, 
where Negroes are more likely to be ig- 
nored, cannot fully account for this cor- 
telation. 

Three chapters—by Robert J. Steamer, 
Donald S. Strong, and Philip E. Converse 
—take up the significant political changes 
going on in the white South. The dis- 
affection with the national Democratic 
party, the emergence of presidential Re- 
publicanism and later of local Republican- 
ism, the temporary rise of the Dixiecrats, 
the greater shift toward Republicanism in 
the cities than in rural areas, and the sig- 
nificance of the Negro vote are all ana- 
lyzed objectively and brilliantly. Converse 
points out a startling new fact for me: 
while Nixon in 1960 held almost the same 
proportion of the Southern white vote that 
Eisenhower did in 1956, their sources were 
significantly different. Eisenhower got the 
hero’s vote from all segments of the popu- 
lation; Nixon got the anti-Catholic vote; 
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both got the upper-class suburbanite vote. 

We need more symposia like this one 
on concrete social changes, merging the in- 
sights of the several social-science disci- 


plines. 
ArNoLD M. Rose 
University of Minnesota 


Anstey J. Coare and MELVIN ZELNICE. 
New Estimates of Fertility and Popula- 
tion in the United States: A Study of 
Annual White Births from 1855 to 1960 
and of Completeness of Enumeration in 
the Censuses from 1880 to 1960. Pp. 
xvi, 186. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1963. $4.00. 


Like several predecessors—Whelpton, 
Okun, Yasuba—the authors set out to 
trace the trend of white fertility in the 
United States over a period extending back 
before adequate birth registration, but 
their work is largely an exercise in the 
adjustment and correction of census data. 
In this, they exemplify what, from a spe- 
cialist’s point of view, is a most interest- 
ing aspect of census data, its mixture of 
fact and error that challenges the expert 
to separate the one from the other. 

From 1880 onward, each census has re- 
ported the number of native-born whites 
by single years of age; and these being the 
survivors of the original birth cohorts, all 
that is needed is to survive each age co- 
hort backward by the use of appropriate 
life tables to estimate the original num- 
ber of births in each year. This much is 
quite straightforward in theory, but in 
practice a number of adjustments have to 
be made. The adjustment from census 
year to calendar year is quite routine. The 
heaping of reported ages, especially at 
multiples of ten, has to be smoothed out. 
Then allowance must be made for under- 
enumeration. But since each birth cohort 
appears in census after census, the rela- 
tive completeness of enumeration can be 
computed. For females, the count ap- 
peared to be most complete at ages 15 to 
29, so this was taken at the first stage to 
represent complete enumeration—later ad- 
justed upward. For males, the count at 
ages 5 to 59 was found most complete, 
and was adjusted for an estimated under- 
enumeration of 3 per cent. 
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From these base figures, it could be seen 
that there was considerable underenumera- 
tion at other ages, up to 20 per cent or 
more in some cases. Therefore, the life 
tables used in the backward survival, which 
were based on the census figures, were 
themselves in error by understating popu- 
lation and overstating mortality. So the 
life tables had to be adjusted to the re- 
vised estimates of the actual population 
at each census, Beyond this, other refine- 
ments are brought in, such as allowance 
for the Social Security effect at age 65, 
the influenza epidemic in 1918, wartime 
casualties, and the 1890 difference in the 
reporting of age. Correction is thus com- 
pounded with correction and refinement 
added to refinement in more detail than 
can be described here, but all with reason 
because of known defects of enumeration 
or the internal evidence of the data, so 
that the result is a product of art and skill 
presumably much improved over the origi- 
nal data. 

As in other fields of artistry, tastes and 
opinions can differ in the adjustment of 
census data, and various niggling questions 
can be raised. e peculiarities of age- 
reporting, for example, are complex and not 
fully known, and may not all be as readily 
adjusted away as the heaping effect. Long 
ago the director of the Census of 1850 ob- 
served that “between fifteen and twenty 
there is a large and growing excess of fe- 
males, attributable . to the anxiety of 
the sex to retain this interesting age.” 
Nowadays the tendency to linger may have 
moved upward to age 29, or, as popularly 
believed, 39; but at any rate, may it not 
be that the apparently more complete 
enumeration of females aged 15 to 29 is, 
in some measure, because an appreciable 
number spend more than fifteen years be- 
tween the admitted ages of 15 and 30? 
And if the subtraction of a year or so 
here, or the addition of a few years on 
approaching 65, should persist and become 
consistent understatement or overstate- 
ment of age, the telescoping effect in the 
age cohorts would not be removed by ad- 
justment for heaping. 

For just one more point, I would be 
more suspicious of the reporting of na- 
tivity—that is, suspicious that numbers of 
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foreign-born are reported as native. The 
authors consider this possibility (pp 50- 
51), and discount it on the basis of in- 
ternal and other evidence. But after 1860, 
the census stopped reporting a category of 
unknown nativity, and as far as I can dis- 
cover the practice except for the most re- 
cent censuses was to put all the unknowns 
into the native category. Re-enforcing 
this would be any tendency for “passing” 


- from the foreign-born to the native cate- 


gory. In this connection it is worth not- 
ing that past censuses have shown some 
very strange sex ratios in the middle-age 
range of the native-born whites, where 
males have outnumbered or nearly out- 
numbered females. This suggests either 
some strong difference between the sexes 
in the misreporting of age or a consider- 
able influx of foreign-born males into the 
native column. The statistical tables given 
in the present study do not give separate 
estimates for male and female births, al- 
though those figures were presumably ob- 
tained in the original computations. As a 
check, it would be useful to look at the 
sex ratio of the estimated births, for the 
sex ratio at birth is presumably much more 
stable from year to year than either the 
number of births or the errors of report- 
ing and enumeration. 

Still other questions may be suggested to 
other readers, for there is no end to the 
adjustments and refinements that might be 
introduced. As the full title indicates, the 
end-products are new estimates of births 
and population, but the real story lies in 
how these products were obtained. As it 
stands, the study is stimulating in ideas for 
anyone interested in census material and 
with curiosity about what the data really 
mean. 

E. P. HUTCHINSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


NATHANIEL WEYL and Steran T. Pos- 
SONY. The Geography of Intellect. Pp. 
xii, 299. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1963. 
$7.95. 

This could have been an interesting, 
perhaps even an exciting book, if the au- 
thors had not gone to such lengths in dis- 
torting evidence to fit a preconceived hy- 
pothesis. They have ranged widely over 
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archeology, history, anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology to speculate on the fac- 
tors affecting the distribution of intellec- 
tual achievement over our planet. Much 
of this is written in an engaging and 
stimulating fashion, with due recognition 
of the lack of firm data. Unfortunately, 
whenever the Negro race comes in for 
consideration, the authors abandon scien- 
tific caution in favor of propagandistic 
certitude. 

The disrespect of the authors for scien- 
tific logic is illustrated by their handling 
of the evidence on prehistoric man. Re- 
lying on Carleton Coon, they state that 
a skull identifiable as Homo sapiens, 
250,000 years old, was found in England; 
one aged 150,000 years in China; and one 
aged 40,000 years old in Borneo. “The 
Negro race, according to this evidence, 
differs by one to two hundred thousand 
years in evolutionary development” (p. 
37). This is the depth of absurdity. En- 
tirely aside from the fact that tides of 
migration have mingled the races—as they 
note elsewhere—they ignore such alter- 
native possibilities as that older Homo 
sapiens skulls may yet be found in Africa. 
If a house in Detroit is one hundred years 
old and a house in Rome is ten years old, 
this does not prove that Rome is a younger 
civilization than Detroit. 

The anxiety of the authors to prove 
innate Negro inferiority leads them to ig- 
nore contrary evidence, for example, that 
northern Negroes in World War I out- 
scored southern whites on intelligence tests. 
They also repeatedly equate brain size with 
intelligence, in the face of extensive evi- 
dence that the two measures are not pre- 
dictably correlated. They often cite ab- 
solute brain weight, for example, as proof 
of superiority of Caucasians; by this cri- 
terion, the elephant would be far more in- 
telligent than the Caucasian As any com- 
petent physical anthropologist or psycholo- 
gist could have told them, the relation of 
brain measures to intelligence is far from 
firmly established at the present time, and 
the relation of cranial capacity to intel- 
lect is almost pure speculation. 

The motivation for these peculiar dis- 
tortions and omissions in evidence be- 
comes apparent in the final chapters, when 
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the authors launch a powerful attack on 
civil-rights legislation, the emancipation of 
colonial Africa from white domination, 
and the like. They approve of Americans 
who are willing to fight a nuclear war to 
avoid Russian domination (p. 256) but 
disapprove of Africans fighting to get rid 
of white domination (p. 283). This is 
somewhat baffling to the reader, because 
their basic thesis—that we must have a 
creative ruling elite of superior intelli- 
gence—is entirely compatible with free- 
dom for Negroes. The mean difference 
between intelligence scores of accountants 
and teamsters (p. 153) is vastly greater 
than the difference between whites and 
Negroes, yet the authors do not propose 
the existence of an inferior teamster race. 
Nor do they endorse legislation to prevent 
the children of teamsters from getting 
training in accountancy. If we give each 
individual a free opportunity to develop 
his capacities, and let the one who rises to 
the top become part of the ruling elite, we 
conform to their prescription for a suc- 
cessful society. Nothing in their logic 
justifies preventing a man from entering 
the elite because of his skin color. 

The book contains many interesting facts 
and some intriguing speculations about the 
effects of climate and the dysgenic effects 
of Mongol invasions of Europe, of the 
Napoleonic Wars, of priestly celibacy, and 
so on. It is unfortunate that these worth- 
while features could not have become the 
major focus of the book, with the specu- 
lations about innate racial differences rele- 
gated to a minor role. There is some hope 
that research may give definitive answers 
to questions like the effects of climate and 
of migration on the distribution of intelli- 
gence. It will be many years before ac- 
ceptable data can be brought to bear on 
the question of racial differences. The au- 
thors are wrong when they imply a con- 
spiracy of psychologists to affirm absolute 
racial equality; psychologists are con- 
cerned mainly to rebut those who use un- 
reliable evidence to support logically in- 
defensible conclusions. 

Ross STAGNER 

Chairman 

Department of Psychology 

Wayne State University 
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SAMUEL W. Bloom. The Doctor and His 
Patient: A Sociological Interpretation. 
Pp. 270. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1963. $4.50. 


Dr. Lester J. Evans, in his preface to 
this book, makes two important points: 
first, medicine now seeks behavioral-sci- 
ence collaboration and, second, both doc- 
tor and patient are products of culture and 
its subgroups. The author’s introduction 
continues with the point that the book is 
based on five years’ experience in a first- 
year psychiatry department course at Bay- 
lor University College of Medicine. There 
is little, however, on psychiatry or on so- 
cial psychiatry specifically. Freud (Anna) 
rates one footnote on page 29. Approxi- 
mately 100 pages of approximately 260 in 
all go to show that social roles have insti- 
tutional context and that doctor-patient 
relationships therefore become a complex 
of culture, social role, and social system. 
Earl L. Koos’s The Health of Regtonvsile 
and H. B. Richardson’s Patients Have 
Families, both classics which we all use, 
are here used more than liberally—four- 
teen pages on Richardson’s “Q-family.” 
In the light of the fact that both books 
are in the “public domain,” and, as a re- 
sult of this bland and somewhat monoto- 
nous diet, one longs for the sharp pun- 
gency of R. Blum’s Management of the 
Doctor-Patient Relationship, J. Tichener 
and M. Levine’s Surgery as a Human Ex- 
perience, and similar pointed materials 
from social psychiatry. To return to 
Lester Evans’ second point above, namely, 
that doctor and patient are products of 
culture and its subgroups, there are now 
mountainous materials on how particular 
illnesses and particular backgrounds inter- 
act, how epidemiology varies cross-cul- 
turally, and how iatrogenic illnesses are 
the price paid in medical failures for 
neglect of this specific information and 
its utilization. 

On the side of assets, the book does 
focus on the importance of family— 
though Ackerman’s work and the I. Gald- 
ston volumes on the family are omitted. 
The patient should be seen in this context, 
and the doctor should evaluate his own 
subcultural background. Reference-group 
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theory, Gestalt field theory, and family 
studies are, therefore, used to illuminate 
the doctor-patient dyad. The medical stu- 
dent learns that the medical profession 
and the family are potent influences, re- 
spectively, on the doctor and his patient, 
but he may be less able to apply these dis- 
coveries than if he had learned that spe- 
cific illnesses had epidemiological preva- 
lence and even cultural typology and so- 
cial genealogy, which he can disregard 
only at his peril. The author discusses 
the hospital, its historical development, 
and the Stanton and Schwartz analysis of 
the mental hospital in the final fifty-page 
sequence, which reverts to the doctor-pa- 
tient dyad in the social system. Again, 
the student would want to know how spe- 
cific illnesses respond to particular hu- 
manized approaches. We hope that Dr. 
Bloom, who has herein taken significant 
first steps, will someday revise and expand 
this work to include not only an “intro- 
duction to medicine” orientation, but a 
truly social psychiatric one. 

As it stands, the book is admirably 
suited as an introduction to the layman, 
is clearly written to provide the beginnings 
of a frame of reference, and amply ful- 
fills the first of Dr. Evans’ two proposi- 
tions.’ 

Marvin K. OPIER 

Professor 

Department of Psychiatry, 

Sociology, and Anthropology 

State University of New York 

at Buffalo 


THomas S Szasz. Law, Liberty, and 
Psychiatry: An Inquiry into the Social 
Uses of Mental Health Practices. Pp. 
xii, 281. New York. The Macmillan 
Company, 1963. $7.50. 


The United States is in grave danger of 
becoming a “Therapeutic State,” charac- 
terized by “moral fascism,” in which psy- 
chiatrists, out of “a desire... to gain 
social control over increasing areas of hu- 
man conduct,” commit “liberticide” and 
“act as social tranquilizers” by implying 
“approval of existing interpersonal and so- 
cial conditions.” These are among the 
many volatile remarks by Thomas S. Szasz, 
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at present professor of psychiatry at the 
State University of New York Medical 
Center in Syracuse, in a relentless polemic 
against the “psychiatrization” of the law 
and of civil society. 

‘We ought not to subscribe to the hy- 
pothesis that crime is mental illness unless 
we are prepared to convert our society 
from a political democracy to a psychiatric 
autocracy,” Szesz maintains. “Most of the 
legal and civil applications of psychiatry, 
undertaken in the name of psychiatric lib- 
eralism,” he writes, “are actually instances 
of despotism.” Psychiatric hospitals are 
not treatment centers, but semantically- 
camouflaged “mental prisons.” Mental ill- 
ness itself is a myth, and involuntary 
mental patients, “more than members of 
particular racial or religious groups,” are 
“the principal scapegoats of our society.” 

The solution to the desperate drift of our 
society, as Szasz views the situation, lies in 
an understanding that “one of the distin- 
guishing features of a democracy is its legal 
recognition of a minimum of relevant dis- 
tinctions among persons.” Therefore, “ex- 
cept in cases of the grossest kinds of defect 
—which in practice would make it impossi- 
ble for a person to participate in games 
such as marriage, work, or crime—people 
should be treated seriously in the activity 
in which they are engaged.” Assassins, for 
instance, should be regarded as persons per- 
forming criminal acts for reasons which 
recommend themselves to them seriously 
and sanely; neither anti-Semites nor rabid 
partisans of the Jewish people are “sick”; 
rather both groups must be handled in 
terms of the consequences of their behav- 
ior. As a first step in this direction, Szasz 
recommends that involuntary mental hos- 
pitalization and the insanity plea should be 
abolished. 

It may be hoped that nobody descends to 
diagnostic remarks in attempting to reply 
to Szasz, for this would only provide fur- 
, ther documentation, if any were needed, of 
the importance of his position. Many of 
his views are exaggerated, and because of 
this do injustice to the strength of his basic 
arguments. “I doubt if I succeeded in 
being impartial,” Szasz writes at one point, 
in what certainly must stand either as dis- 
ingenuous irony, or the most blatant piece 
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of understatement in current social-science 
literature. 

The major reservation the present re- 
viewer has, concerns not the volume’s 
polemics, which are invigorating and will 
in ultimate debate provide wonderful ma- 
terial for discussion and resolution, but 
rather its undeveloped thrusts into political 
philosophy. Psychiatric auocracy cannot 
out-of-hand be employed for a down-the- 
line denunciation of administrative tribu- 
nals and government efforts on behalf of 
people in their name and with their con- 
sent. There is, it seems to me, as much 
nonsense and oversimplification in the fol- 
lowing quotation, for instance, as in the 
positions Szasz attacks: “If, however, the 
state assumes the roles of parent and ther- 
apist, the citizens will be forced to assume 
the complementary roles of child and pa- 
tient. This is bound to lead to the parenti- 
fication of the government.” 

There are also occasional errors of fact. 
In New York, for example, Szasz says that 
“it is possible to obtain a divorce legally 
only by committing perjury.” Such minor 
items aside, the book is undoubtedly a 
major contribution—forceful, highly opin- 
ionated, but exciting and generally well- 
argued. It should be very carefully read 
and either rebutted or heeded by remedial 
social action along the lines suggested by 
its author. 

GILBERT GEIS 

Professor of Sociology 

Los Angeles State College 


James HocartH. The Payment of the 
Physician: Some European Comparisons. 
Pp. xii, 684. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1963. No price. 


Payment of the Physician is a careful 
and thorough analysis of the methods by 
which general practitioners are paid under 
publicly organized health schemes in twelve 
countries: Britain, France, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Holland, Russia, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the three Scandi- 
navian nations. These studies illustrate 
the variety of organizational frameworks 
and payment methods that can be operated 
in a public program, ranging from a fully 
salaried medical service to various fee-for- 
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service and reimbursement systems. In a 
concluding section, Hogarth provides a 
brief discussion of the advantages and dis- 
advantages—both substantive and adminis- 
trative—of the different methods. 

Hogarth is a member of the Department 
of Health for Scotland. In making his in- 
vestigations, he was concerned with the 
possibility of modifying the methods of the 
British National Health Service in light of 
the experience of other countries. His con- 
clusion, that he found “no basis for radical 
change in the method of remunerating gen- 
eral practitioners in the National Health 
Service but any number of ideas for pos- 
sible modification in detail” (p. 564) is, 
therefore, interesting in itself. In addition, 
it raises a more basic question about the 
adequacy of studying general practice in 
isolation, Some of the most significant 
problems of the general-practitioner service 
in Britain, as well as in the United States, 
relate to its interaction with the other 
types of health care—hospitals, home nurs- 
ing services, outpatient clinics, and the like. 
Although a helpful background: note on the 
general scope of sickness insurance accom- 
panies each national study, we have no 
basis for appraising the effects of the meth- 
ods of providing general-practice care on 
the co-ordination of the different services. 
Similarly, the organization of hospital and 
community services varies among the coun- 
tries; the implication of this for the opera- 
tion of the general-practitioner services is 

certain to be important. 
~ It would be unjust to criticize Hogarth 
for not extending the scope of his study. 
He not only provides 2 great deal of useful 
information on one aspect of general-prac- 
titioner care, but should also inspire more 
detailed research into the relationship be- 
tween the different patterns of general- 
practitioner services and the corresponding 
systems of hospital and community care. 

Payment of the Practitioner will be a 
useful reference for specialists interested in 
European medical and social services. It 
also deserves careful reading by all those 
concerned with the future of American 
medical care. 

MARTIN S. FELDSTEIN 

Nuffield College 

Oxford 

England 
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DANEEL CALLAHAN. The Mind of the 
Catholic Layman. Pp. xiii, 208. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1963. 
$3.95. 

While Daniel Callahan’s exploration of 
the situation of the Catholic layman vis-a- 
vis his society and his Church has many 
excellent features, its delineation of the 
central problem remains vaguely unsatis- 
factory. But, if his effort is less than 
successful, the fault would seem to lie not 
so much in the author as in the indefinite- 
ness of the phenomenon with which he is 
concerned, Most writing in this area suf- 
fers from the difficulties inherent in a clear 
designation of the referent of “Catholic 
layman” and in a clear enunciation of the 
viewpoint from which his situation is to be 
evaluated. 

Quite logically, the author divides his 
exposition into two sections: a review of 
the history of American Catholicism to 
1960 and an analysis of the contemporary 
situation of the Catholic layman. His 
short historical sketch is well done, but its 
deficiencies are those of most historical 
writing in this area. It is, in the main, a 
description of institutional developments. 
Even though the author tries to push prom- 
inent lay Catholics into the foreground, he 
does not achieve an adequate description of 
the historical development of the role of 
the layman. While he describes the various 
social forces which influenced American 
Catholics and their Church, his treatment 
does not go beyond the standard interpre- 
tations. There are no new insights into the 
Trusteeship controversy, in regard to the 
influence of immigration, or in reference to 
the Americanism fiasco. Callahan describes 
the significant events, but his interpreta- 
tions of their meaning and influence are 
extremely limited and essentially conserva- 
tive. 

The reviewer recognizes, however, a fun- 
damental bias which has, in all probability, 
influenced his judgment. The historical 
sketch criticized above should certainly 
prove informative, even illuminating, to the 
general reader. To the Catholic layman 
with an interest in his own history, certain 
limitations are obvious and frustrating. 

The final section is an excellent delinea- ` 
tion of the current situation of the Catholic 
layman. Its deficiency—that the Catholic 
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layman never comes clearly into focus—is 
the deficiency common to writing in this 
area, It is easy to speak of the Catholic 
layman as a specific, clearly defined entity 
while lay Catholics are, in fact, heterogene- 
ous with regard to their social, cultural, 
ethnic, and educational characteristics, and 
even in regard to their understanding of 
Catholicism. Similarly, the role of the lay- 
man varies as a religious communicant of 
a universal church, as an element in the 
organizational and authority structure of 
the American Church, as a member of a 
social and geographic parish within a larger 
community, and as a citizen participating 
in American society. While these roles 
may not be in conflict, the development of 
one does not force an equal development 
of all It becomes apparent that an under- 
standing of the relations of Church and 
society in our nation is a necessary prelude 
for any clear definition of the role of the 
layman Further, the image of the layman 
varies as one >rings diverse standards to 
bear upon an evaluation of his contribu- 
tions to Church and to society. 

In short, this book can serve as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the problems of the 
Catholic layman and, while it offers little 
by way of novel insights into the problem, 
it does further an understanding of the 
difficulties underlying a clear and precise 
delineation of the mind of the Catholic 
layman. 

Joan E. HucHes 

Associate Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

Vilanova University 


James B. Conant. The Education of 
American Teachers Pp ix, 275 New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963 $5.00. 


With the support of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, Conant conducted a 
two-year study of the vast problems beset- 
ting the preparation of American teachers. 
He found that an important part of the 
difficulty centers around the “educational 
establishment” —an alliance of school ad- 
ministrators, state Department of Educa- 
tion personnel, professors of education, and 
others. While generously disposed toward 
the “establishment”—he points out that 
without it “no one could be called to ac- 
count”—he found ıt overly defensive. “In 
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some instances,’ Conant writes, “I found 
the establishment’s rigidity frightening.” 
In any case, he documents impressively the 
fact that the “establishment’s” teacher- 
certification policy fails to “effectively 
serve the purposes of those concerned with 
quality teaching ” 

Conant explains how, due to present 
certification requirements, “the schools of 
education are beneficiaries of a high pro- 
tective tariff wal.” He analyzes the 
courses thus protected. In his conferences 
with students he heard many complaints 
about the courses’ generally poor quality. 
His own strictures of such courses as 
“Foundations of Education” are, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, well aimed and 
sound. General methods courses, audio- 
visual aids courses, and the like he believes 
are unnecessary, and he tells with devastat- 
ing logic why he thinks so. Believing, how- 
ever, that knowledge of a subject on the 
part of a teacher is not alone sufficient— 
this proposition, too, he develops with care- 
ful reasoning—he concludes that courses on 
how to teach a particular subject are neces- 
sary and should be taught by “clinical pro- 
fessors of education” who, from time to 
time, should return to the school classroom 
as classroom teachers. 

The book is replete with other equally 
imaginative, fecund findings and recom- 
mendations, The reviewer disagrees with 
some of Conant’s judgments, such as 
Conant’s doubts about the worth of courses 
in educational psychology—because, ac- 
cording to Conant, the subject offers only 
a limited number of predictive generaliza- 
tions; his feeling that the senior-high- 
school teacher has little of practical value 
to learn from the subject matter of adoles- 
cent psychology; and his startling sugges- 
tions that graduate schools of education 
have nothing to lose by lowering their 
admission standards. But to press such 
disagreements would be quibbling in the 
hght of Conant’s brilliant, comprehensive 
proposal for lifting teacher-education from 
its present state of mediocrity. Without 
fundamental improvement in programs of 
teacher-education along such lines as pro- 
jected by Conant, it is difficult to see how 
they will be able to attract a larger number 
of gifted people—Conant would endeavor 
to have all teachers recruited from the 
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upper third of the graduating high-school 
class—to the ranks of teaching 
Rarra C. Preston 
Acting Vice-Dean 
Graduate School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


Raren D. Casey (Ed.). The Press in Per- 
spective. Pp. xvii, 217. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1963. 
$6.00. 


The annual Guild Memorial lectures, 
sponsored jointly since 1947 by the News- 
paper Guild of the Twin Cities and the 
University of Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism, have set a standard for significance 
probably unmatched by any other compa- 
rable series devoted to the American press. 
Seventeen of the lectures appear in this 
volume under the editorship of Dr. Ralph 
D. Casey, director emeritus of the Minne- 
sota School of Journalism and one of those 
instrumental in the establishment of the 
lecture series. Dr. Casey has contributed 
an extensive foreword and explanatory 
footnotes, but the lectures appear as de- 
livered except for the addition of dates. 

All of the lectures deal, in some fashion, 
with media performance, responsibility, and 
problems, There is recurring emphasis on 
the need to give major news events a 
greater dimension in depth to help the 
public achieve a clearer understanding of 
the complex currents so rampant in the 
news stream since World War II. Ten 
of the lecturers were working members of 
the newspaper and broadcasting industries 
when they spoke at Minneapolis. Of this 
group, five achieved journalistic eminence 
as syndicated columnists writing under the 
Washington dateline. The ten journalists, 
including such luminaries as Alan Barth of 
the Washington Post, James L. Reston of 
the New York Times, George F. Ferguson 
of the Montreal Star, Joseph W. Alsop, Jr., 
a New York Herald Tribune syndicated 
columnist, and Eric Sevareid of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, expressed agree- 
ment on one point: dissatisfaction with one 
or more aspects of media handling of news, 

Some of the most stimulating lectures 
were delivered by individuals not directly 
connected with newspapers and broadcast- 
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ing. Historian Henry S. Commager warned 
of the danger of growing federal central- 
ization; Louis M. Lyons, curator of the 
Harvard Niemen Foundation, cited the 
need for press criticism; author Gerald W. 
Johnson argued that personality is the es- 
sential element in journalism, and theo- 
logian Reinhold Niebuhr asked for explana- 
tory facts to help people see the world 
realities in which United States foreign 
policy operates. 

While the Minnesota lecture series is not 
designed to provide a press perspective 
based on a recurring theme, most of the 
lecturers have been of one mind in urging 
the mass media to accept and discharge the 
awesome responsibility weighing on those 
who decode and encode the messages about 
the basic realities of contemporary affairs. 

FREDERIC E. MERWIN 

Director 

School of Journalism 

Rutgers-The State University 


ECONOMICS AND LABOR 


SwNEY Homer. A History of Interest 
Rates. Pp. xvi, 617. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1963. 
$10.00. 


Here we have a rewarding chronicle of 
interest rates charged, and of legal maxima, 
in the past 4,000 years. Perforce, Mr. 
Homer includes much of the institutional 
setting, but he has not tried to write a com- 
prehensive economic history, or a theoret- 
ical analysis, or a discourse on ethics. His 
purpose is description, within rather nar- 
row limits. He achieves this, with consist- 
ent lucidity, occasional humor, and a min- 
imum of conjecture in the vast stretches of 
history where interest-rate data are sparse. 

Neither Keynesians nor gold-standard 
devotees will find direct comfort in 
Homer’s History. Events which preoccupy 
them are peripheral to his approach. He 
gives us the average annual yield on 3 per 
cent rentes—government bonds without a 
due date—of France’s nine regimes from 
1825 to 1961—from Charles of Bourbon to 
Charles de Gaulle. The yield—interest di- 
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vided by market price—had the astonish- 
ingly narrow range of 2.90 per cent, in 
1897, to 6.37 per cent, in 1925. Mean- 
while, the changes in the franc’s purchasing 
power were fantastic. But the latter story 
is incidental for Homer. 

If a book is offered as facts rather than 
ideas, the author should be commended, 
not blamed, for sticking to his plan. But 
such a plan can cause some regrettable 
omissions of fact, since the avoidance of 
theory can lead to the automatic accept- 
ance of somebody else’s rules as to what 
facts are relevant. Thus Homer mentions 
that the United States National Banking 
Act of 1863 enabled nationally chartered 
banks to issue currency up to 90 per cent 
of the market or par value—whichever 
was lower—of United States Government 
bonds deposited by them with the Treas- 
ury. Elsewhere, he is careful to convert 
apparent interest rates into actual yields. 
Here, where largely fiat money was made 
respectable at the baptismal font of pri- 
vately owned banks, we are not told that 
the apparent interest rate paid to the banks 
needs to be multiplied by a figure which 
could be as great as 10, for example, 10 
times 6 per cent, if we are to arrive at the 
actual yield per year on the assets—apart 
from the newly created currency—which 
the banks needed to provide in order to 
harvest the bond interest, There is a like 
situation, and the same silence, in Homer’s 
approach to the interest received by banks 
when their creation of credit is for borrow- 
ers who are business men. 

But the creation of credit is a different 
process from lending your personal savings 
to an acquaintance. Credit-creation means 
that the lender gives up less than what the 
borrower receives. The usual computation 
of interest rates is related to the latter, and 
that is the procedure used by Homer. In 
terms of the principal which the debtor is 
enabled to use, this is accurate enough. 
But a credit-creator grants the use, not 
only of some assets which he has, but of a 
share in the assets of the whole economy— 
that share being purchasable by the credit 
that he creates. It is the accepted conven- 
tion to measure the credit-creator’s interest 
received against the entire principal, in- 
cluding his levy on the assets of society as 
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a whole. This is done even where the 
debtor is the nearest thing we have to an 
agent of society as a whole, namely, the 
government, and indeed the government 
that authorizes banks to create credit on its 
behalf. If there is a Lewis Carroll quality 
about the way in which interest rates are 
usually computed in these circumstances, 
the responsibility is not Mr. Homer’s. But 
in view of the vast importance of credit 
creation in today’s economy, the accepted 
convention in computing the interest rate 
received by credit creators is shaky indeed. 
Crem C. LINNENBERG, JR. 

Economist 

United States Public Health Service 

Washington, D. C. 


Eight European Central Banks: A Descrip- 
tive Study. Pp. 336. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, under the auspices of 
the Bank for International Settlements, 
Basle, 1963. No price. 


This book is a series of studies of the 
structure and operations of the central 
banks of Belgium, Germany, England, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and Sweden which are represented on the 
Board of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments (BIS). Each of the banks is dis- 
cussed by an expert from the institution 
concerned. The entire book was sponsored 
and edited by the BIS, which makes it 
uniquely authoritative. While some mate- 
rials on almost all these banks are found, 
for example, in Banking in Western Europe, 
edited by R. S. Sayers, which was reviewed 
in the July 1963 issue of this journal, the 
present volume is the most comprehensive 
investigation of the eight banks, and there 
is nothing else like it between two covers. 

Although, regrettably, the book lacks an 
introductory discussion looking at the eight 
banks together, the chapters have been 
written to a common pattern which facil- 
itates easy comparison of the character and 
activities of these central institutions. Each 
chapter starts with a brief section on the 
origins of the bank concerned and the prin- 
cipal laws governing it. This is followed 
by a review of the functions and objectives 
of the bank and a description of how the 
bank is organized. The various powers 
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exercised by the bank, together with the 
fields of its activity, are then enumerated. 
A final section is devoted to monetary 
policy. 

These highly valuable studies reveal a 
variety of central banking structure, func- 
tions, and monetary policy, as traditional, 
political, and economic forces in each 
country have shaped central banking ar- 
rangements peculiar to itself. The eight 
central banks include the oldest institution 
——Sveriges Riksbank, founded in 1668— 
and the youngest—Deutsche Bundesbank, 
which dates from 1957. The Bank of Eng- 
land was established in 1694. The other 
banks were founded in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Sveriges Riksbank al- 
ways has been a state institution. Its legal 
status is unusual in that its fundamental 
legal provisions are contained in the Con- 
stitution of Sweden and the Bank is 
guaranteed and governed by the Swedish 
parliament. Excepting Schweizerische Na- 
tional bank and Banque Nationale de 
Belgique, which are “mixed” banks, in that 
they include partly private ownership, the 
five other institutions are nationalized. 

Relationships between the banks and 
their governments are in each case laid 
down by statute; these relationships are 
complex and varied. Deutsche Bundes- 
bank is most autonomous, “with the re- 
sponsibility for monetary and credit policy 
as its own particular function.” It alone 
has the specific “duty of safeguarding the 
currency.” By contrast, although Banque 
de France retains independence in its day- 
to-day management and there is no legisla- 
tion providing for government intervention 
in the conduct of its business, in effect, 
there exist close relations between the pub- 
lic authorities and the Bank that involve 
constant contact between the Minister of 
Finance and the Governor of the Bank. 
Moreover, monetary control is spread over 
three authorities—the Bank, the National 
Credit Council, and the Banking Control 
Commission. The Council is the policy- 
making arm of authority. Regulative power 
over all the fields of activity entrusted to 
Banca d'Italia lies with the government. 
The actions taken by the Bank must re- 
main within the framework of the govern- 
ment’s general directives, and especially 
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those issued by the Interministerial Com- 
mittee for Credit and Savings, which is 
ultimately responsible to parhament for 
monetary and credit policy. 

Methods and effectiveness of monetary 
policy as regulator of liquidity depend to 
varying degrees on the structure of the 
country’s economy in general and the bank- 
ing system in particular. In their respon- 
sibility for execution of monetary policy, 
the eight central banks have used various 
mstruments for controlling liquidity: dis- 
count-rate policy, open-market operations, 
the monetary reserve ratio, and various 
selective and direct controls. Although the 
banks are vested with power to carry out 
discount- and interest-rate policy, some of 
them appear to be restricted in this action. 
Thus, “the official discount rate, like the 
other creditor and debtor rates applied by 
[Banca d'Italia], is changed, on the recom- 
mendation of the Governor, by a decree of 
the Minister for the Treasury.” Also, 
there are large differences in the impor- 
tance and effectiveness of discount policy. 
In Switzerland, discount-rate policy has 
generally been of little importance. In the 
Netherlands, “the private sector” does not 
borrow much at the central bank. It has 
“large-scale recourse to the Bank only in 
times of serious deficit in the balance of 
payments,” But the Belgian banks have 
always had direct and heavy recourse to 
the central institution. 

Although open-market operations of the 
banks have gained an increasing importance 
—Deutsche Bundesbank, the Bank of Eng- 
land, Sveriges Riksbank—their role is still 
very small, Their power of purchase and 
sale of certain types of securities is rigidly 
specified, Schweizerische Nationalbank is 
confined to short-term issues only, and 
owing to their limited supply in its port- 
folio, it has operated in the market for 
many years “mainly by buying and selling 
gold and foreign exchange and Treasury 
bills and easily realizable bonds.” The 
Belgian central bank does not engage in 
open-market operations. These are carried 
out by the “Fonds des Rentes, an auton- 
omous body whose commitments are guar- 
anteed by the state.” The other techniques 
—reserve ratio and selective controls—em- 
ployed by the eight central banks for con- 
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trolling liquidity likewise vary in impor- 
tance and effectiveness. 

A substantial contribution to the litera- 
ture, the book is a source for everyone 
interested in European banking and mon- 
etary policy. 

ARTHUR LEON HORNIKER 

Garden City 

New York 


LaszLo Zsotpos. The Economic Integra- 
tion of Hungary into the Soviet Bloc: 
Foreign Trade Experience. Pp xv, 149. 
Columbus. Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, Ohio State University, 1963. No 
price. 


This compact books says little that is 
new, but it says it well—somewhat in the 
manner of a creditable master’s degree dis- 
sertation. Its contribution to Western lit- 
erature on East European economics lies in 
its bringing together a mass of statistical 
material on Hungarian foreign trade in the 
years 1950-1960—some 46 pages of tables. 
It also highlights the limitations on Soviet- 
type central planning arising from Hun- 
gary’s—and, by extension, eastern Europe’s 
—heavy dependence on foreign trade, in- 
cluding trade with capitalist markets, that 
is, on the applicability of the Soviet eco- 
nomic model to smaller countries not en- 
dowed with a Soviet-type resource base. 
This foreign-trade constraint, typical of 
most countries in the Sino-Soviet camp, 
has been one of the major motive forces 
behind the search for concepts of economic 
rationality in the Communist bloc since 
about 1954, a quest which necessarily in- 
volved a measure of ideological revision- 
ism. Zsoldos is, of course, aware of this, 
but he is kept by the terms of reference of 
his study from exploring its implications in 
any depth. As the title suggests, Zsoldos’ 
work sets out to investigate Hungarian for- 
eign trade as the vehicle par excellence of 
economic integration. This is a reasonable 
approach in the setting of the decade of the 
1950’s, but to practically ignore other and 
more effective—in the context of planned, 
command economies—means of integration 
on the ground that the necessary institu- 
tional conditions do not exist (p. 9) is to 
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impoverish the study as an exploration of 
Soviet-bloc economic integration and to 
make ıt into an essay on Hungarian foreign 
trade. Zsoldos does make reference to the 
multilateral clearing agreement of June 
1957 (pp. 91-92, and Appendix II), but 
there is no mention of such potentially sig- 
nificant integration vehicles as the Druzhba 
international oil pipeline, and of the in- 
creasingly serious and detailed attempts— 
first begun in 1955—to co-ordinate national 
production plans over a period of fifteen to 
twenty years. The activities of the Coun- 
cil of Mutual Economic Assistance, includ- 
ing its recommendations regarding regional 
specialization, receive surprisingly short 
shrift from the author. 

In exploring Hungarian foreign trade, 
Zsoldos not unnaturally discovers the 
shortcomings of foreign trade as an inte- 
grating mechanism in a group of centrally 
planned economies—note his anticlimactic 
conclusion on page 95 that “the Hungarian 
economy is imperfectly integrated with the 
Soviet Bloc’—but unfortunately for the 
originality of his work he does little to 
examine the new principles of integration 
which, since 1958, have involved the dove- 
tailing—still rough and full of pitfalls—of 
national production and investment plans 
together into what appears to be the first 
body of supranational planning. 

Jan S5. PRYBYLA 

Associate Professor of Economics 

Pennsylvania State University 


MARGARET S. Gorpon. The Economics of 
Welfare Policies, Pp. xi, 159. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1963. 
No price. 


As indicated in the foreword, this book 
is one of a series of three concerned with 
the economics of health, education, and 
welfare sponsored by the Ford Foundation, 
The Foundation was influenced in commis- 
sioning this series by the fact that “‘ex- 
penditures in these three fields are in excess 
of $100 billion annually, that they are 
among the most important and sensitive 
areas of the economy and that commumica- 
tion between economists and those making 
policy and operating decisions in these 
areas has been infrequent and irregular.” 
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The basic objective of this study is to 
stimulate interest in the economic issues 
related to welfare policies and to point out 
important unsettled questions concerning 
which research is greatly needed. Dr. 
Gordon has succeeded in a most competent 
manner in achieving this objective in this 
compactly written little volume. Perhaps 
the keynote of her study is her finding that 
there has been a surprising lack of interest 
in public-welfare policies on the part of 
American economists, especially since 
World War II, with the result that the 
professional literature is in an unsatisfac- 
tory state. 

Little attention “has been given, she 
maintains, to the question of whether 
American public welfare programs are ade- 
quately designed to contribute to economic 
stability or to such problems as the impact 
of welfare programs on consumption, sav- 
ing, investment, and economic growth. She 
particularly deplores the fact that Amer- 
ican economists have almost completely 
neglected any analysis of the problems con- 
fronting underdeveloped or developed areas 
in the development of welfare programs, 
despite the widespread interest among 
American universities in problems of eco- 
nomic development. She does recognize, 
however, that research activity has in- 
creased recently with respect to problems 
associated with long-term unemployment 
such as the improvement of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program and the develop- 
ment of a multiprogram approach to un- 
employment. 

Brief, succinctly written chapters on ex- 
tent and trends of public expenditures, 
international comparisons of such expendi- 
tures, and the impact of welfare programs 
on income redistribution are followed by a 
much more extensive discussion of the Old 
Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance 
and Unemployment Insurance programs. 
Dr. Gordon makes a lucid analysis of the 
literature and data related to these areas 
and indicates many problems associated 
with each one which need research. Al- 
though brief, this is a study which should 
rank along with Burns, Social Insurance 
and Public Policy and Lester, Economics of 
Unemployment Insurance, in providing an 
understanding of the problems involved 
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in the evolution of public income-mainte- 
nance programs and their impact upon the 
economy. 
ERNEST J. EBERLING 
Professor Emeritus 
Department of Economics and 
Business Administration 
Vanderbilt University 


Ricwarp C. Wacock and WALTER H. 
Frank. Unwanted Workers: Permanent 
Layoffs and Long-Term Unemployment. 
Pp. xi, 340. New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1963. $6.95. 


Richard C. Wilcock’s untimely death has 
recently terminated a keen interest in the 
functioning of local labor markets and in 
the problems that unemployment presents 
to the worker out of a job and to the econ- 
omy. He and Professor Franke here illus- 
trate the “frictional” problem—as em- 
bodied in unemployment lasting fifteen 
weeks or more—with five case studies of 
how workers and the market behave in the 
face of permanent layoff following plant 
shutdown. Their analysis of “structural 
barriers to re-employment” is the heart of 
the book, which also includes a useful sum- 
mary and appraisal of measures designed 
to reduce long-term unemployment and its 
burdens. The labor markets are Columbus, 
East St. Louis, Fargo, Oklahoma City, and 
Peoria. Four of the plants studied were 
closed in July 1959 and one (Oklahoma 
City) in July 1960; four packed meat for 
Armour, and one (Peoria) manufactured 
ABC washing machines. Mail question- 
naires were the basic tool, supplemented by 
interviews with samples of both respond- 
ents and nonrespondents. 

Above all, the analysis documents the 
extent of long-term unemployment among 
workers laid off permanently, even in pe- 
riods of cyclical expansion and in areas of 
diversified employment opportunity; if an 
area is depressed, or if its industries are 
few, the proportion of the layoff group un- 
employed for long periods can be extremely 
high. Thirty to forty per cent of the work- 
ers studied in four of the cities and three- 
fourths of those in East St. Louis spent at 
least six months looking for their first jobs 
following layoff. No matter what the in- 
dustrial character of the area or the cy- 
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clical climate at the time of shutdown, 
familiar obstacles to employment appeared 
as soon as a substantial group was thrown 
upon the market, and persons of the wrong 
age, race, or sex, or with the wrong training 
or experience, had a bad time. The long- 
service men and women laid off were 
poorly prepared for job-hunting; most of 
them had to solve their own problems, 
nonetheless, and received little help from 
employers, unions, or the employment 
offices. . 

It is valuable to be sharply reminded 
that older workers, Negroes, women, poorly 
educated persons, and unskilled workers are 
relatively at a disadvantage in almost any 
labor market, and that when the handicaps 
coincide they create very difficult situations 
indeed. To deal with such problems, how- 
ever, we need to know when a given factor 
appears decisive and when it does not, 
Was unemployment severe in East St. 
Louis because it was not prospering or be- 
cause most of the workers were Negroes? 
The analysis identifies the major factors 
involved in questions like this, but rarely 
tries to isolate them. The data lend them- 
selves to contingency analysis, but it does 
not appear to have been used, nor are 
breakdowns by the significant cross-classifi- 
cations systematically presented. Yet this 
is good material, and appears well worth 
further exploitation. 

CAROL P. BRAINERD 

Research Associate 

Industrial Research Unit 

University of Pennsylvania 


T. Lupton. On the Shop Floor: Two 
Studies of Workshop Organization and 
Output. Pp. vii, 203 New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1963. $7.50. 


Much of the literature in contemporary 
industrial sociology involves healthy chal- 
lenges to previous research and its interpre- 
tation; On the Shop Floor is a book in the 
same vein. The author, Dr. T. Lupton of 
the College of Advanced Technology, Bir- 
mingham, England, challenges several key 
tenets in the Mayoist, management-oriented 
explanation of the restriction of output by 
workers. Dr. Lupton relies for support on 
data largely derived from two half-year 
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stays ‘as a workmate in a garment-making 
shop and in a transformer-manufacturing 
plant. Mayoist notions to the contrary, 
these data suggest that it is very difficult to 
arrive at a measure of “reasonable output,” 
that patterns of employee adjustment re- 
flect a conscious process, that managers 
cannot always create conditions for optimal 
social co-operation, and that there are fun- 
damental differences of interest between 
managers and workers. In concluding this 
telling reformulation, Dr. Lupton wryly 
suggests that “management would be better 
employed in putting its technical house in 
order than complaining about the restric- 
tive practices of the workers.” 

Looking beyond this controversy, the re- 
search report offers valuable insights into 
such rarely treated subjects as the behavior 
and attitudes of female blue-collarites, the 
morality of work restriction, employee 
standards of workshop propriety, the in- 
tricacies of compensation schemes, the role 
of the British union in the shop, and many 
others. Moreover, Dr. Lupton calls atten- 
tion to once-faddish subjects that have 
dropped from the limelight, but continue to 
deserve concern—such as the plight of the 
first-line supervisor, the social impact of 
workshop ecology, and the character of the 
rate-buster. His data also augment the 
new and exciting research that Levinson 
and associates are conducting into the 
“psychological contract” between workers 
and managers, and that Selznick and Voll- 
mer are conducting into the “role of law” 
in the workshop. 

By way of shortcomings, On the Shop 
Floor is often repetitious, dry, and exces- 
sively detailed. Methodology is treated 
with excessive casualness. And aspects of 
the research are highly suspect—especially 
the failure to follow up leads (pp. 35, 115, 
124). This reviewer is confused and dis- 
mayed by the gap in time between execu- 
tion (1955-1956) and publication (1963), 
and by the author’s failure to use such 
American sources as Personnel Psychology 
and The Journal of Occupational Psychol- 
ogy, along with pertinent books by Blum, 
Chinoy, Dalton, Purcell, Sayles, and Whyte, 
especially Behavior of Industrial Work 
Groups by Sayles. 

On balance, however, On the Shop Floor 
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makes several contributions. The research 
technique of openly joining workers for a 
prolonged work experience is a useful and 
a commendable one, as is also the cool em- 
ployment of reason in the discussion of 
emotionally charged subjects like restric- 
tion and falsification of output, The book 
-offers the American reader the valuable 
vicarious experience of working alongside 
of -apparently typical British employees: 
men and women concerned with “steaming,” 
“fiddling,” ‘“scrounging,” “dead horse,” 
' “sweating,” and making their wages and 
having a bit-of fun between tea-breaks and 
much hard work. Finally, and most signif- 
icantly, a critique of Mayoist notions con- 
cerning the restriction of output is long 
overdue. On the Shop Floor, if sometimes 
weak in execution, is always valuable in 
intent and implication. 
ARTHUR B. SHOSTAK 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 
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DEVELOPER 


This man is producing a flame three times hotter than the surface of the sun! 
He’s a process engineer with the Manufacturing Development section 
at the General Motors Technical Center, and he’s operating a plasma 
jet torch. The 30,000-degree flame is so hot that it melts the toughest 
heat-resistant metals so that they can be sprayed like paint ... and 
provide a protective coating for the searing heat that rocket parts 
must undergo. 

This is just a sample of the work of over 600 people at GM’s Manufac- 
turing Development section. Their job is to improve manufacturing 
processes by developing new tools and techniques They develop ideas and 
make them practical... make them work! It may mean a way to make 
stronger steering gear components, a new way to finish a refrigerator, 
better techniques for electroplating car parts, an improved method of 
assembling radio transistors, and there are countless others. 
Manufacturing Development, along with the Technical Center staffs of 
Research, Engineering and Styling, is a highly important part of the 
General Motors team ...a big reason for GM’s technical advances 
year after year. 
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CONTINUITIES IN CULTURAL EVOLUTION 
by Margaret Mead 


This volame is a significant contribution to the contemporary dialogue on the nature of human partici- 
pation in the evolutionary process and the place of the individual in history by one of the foremost 
authropologists of our time. It provides a new context for considering both Impersonal processes in 
the dovolopment of civilization and the role of individual genius in cultural innovation Dr Mead 
draws on forty years of experience with direct observation of primitive pooples and with application 
of anthropological insights to contemporary society. 8.50 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Edited by Leonard W. Labaree, Ralph L. Ketcham, 
Helen C. Boatfield, and Helene H. Fineman 


For the first time in the two hundred years since Benjamin Franklin began to write an account of his 
life, a thoroughly edited and indexed publication of his autobiography ıs available. The Introduction, 
Notes, and Index have been prepared by the editors of The Papers of Benyanun Franklin. The beauti- 
fully designed de luxe cloth edition contains a full color reproductian of the White House portrait, plus 
three full color Ulustrations and a facsimile page of the original autobiography. 

$12.50; A Yale Paperbound $1.95 


THE MORALITY OF LAW 
by Lon L. Fuller 


In a discussion rooted in law bat which transcends it to probe the relation of law and morality, Mr. 
Faller distinguishes two aspects of that relation. With clarity and eloquence Mr. Faller suggests that 
the dilemmas posed by the association of morality and law are not readily solvable, because the internal 
morality of law is not independent of the power of law but an essential condition of that power. $5.00 


THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF GERMANY 
by Douglas A. Chalmers 


During the last decade the Social Democratic Party has songht to play a new role in German politics. 
Under the pressures of the Adenauer successes, rising prosperity, and the Cold War, the SPD has 
abandoned traditional socialist aims and concentrated instead on broadening ita appeal in order to 
win elections, In tracing the transformations in the party’s structure, doctrine, and leaders, Mr. 
Chalmers examines the significant features of postwar German society and assesses the party’s ability 
to play a positive role in a viablo democratic system. $6.50 


THE PERSONALITY OF LAWYERS 
by Walter O. Weyrauch 


Written by a lawyer, this pioneering book uses informal interviews to probe the professional and be- 
havioral characteristics of a sampling of German lawyers. Mr. Woyrauch sets forth a profile of the 
funotioning legal persouality—a collective portrait of the styleain which lawyers think, speak, and act— 
which he hopes will lay the groundwork for further rigorous investigations. His purpose is to find aut 
whether the personality and perspective of lawyers are similar from country to country, regardless of 
differences in the written law. $7.50 


RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY 
ESSAYS IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Edited by Ivo J. Lederer 


“A much-needed, axpertly-conceived anthology, which could be used in a variety of college courses.”— 
The Annals, $10.00; A Yale Paperbound $2.95 
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